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CHAPTEB I 

BT EULB ANB C0KPA88 

They were dividing lands — enou^ for a nation— 
with a role and compass, and their faces showed their 
feelings as they bent over the map and cut off a prin- 
cipality for eaclL Jasper's lips were quite white — ^it 
was a cnrioos trick that he had when he was deeply 
moTcd — and Mr. Carew watched the lines on the paper 
with an intent gaze. I knew that aTarice and ambition 
were working somewhere back of his eyes, and, for the 
moment, I wondered that a man who had so mnch 
should craye so much more. 

^Onr grant covers all the r^on here along the 
Miami and the Little Wabash,^ said Mr. Carew, turn- 
ing to me, ^ and I am told that the soil is most f er« 
tile, is it not? " 

" There is none better,^ I replied. 

^ We shall take it at once and have it surveyed. It 
is well to attend to these matters promptly,^' said 
Jasper. 

** But you forget that the land is occupied already,** 
I said. It was the first time I had spoken, unless asked 
a question. 

Mr. Carew looked up from the map, and there was 
inquiry in the gaze tiiat he turned upon me. 

" The tribeB," I addf-d. ** It is their home «fvA\v\«i\r 

\ 



2 THB WILDERNESS BOAD 

ing ground. They are numerous and warlike. You re- 
member Harmar?" 

Mr. Carew made a gesture of contempt. 

''The affair of Harmar was nothings and these 
tribes are nothing," he said. " St. Clair will brush them 
out of the way. He is coming with an army, you know, 
and we shall concern ourselves no further about sav- 
ages." 

I shook my heftd, but I did not speak, knowing how 
vain my words would be; and they, turning back to the 
map, began to divide anew the lands which another race 
held. I saw the same look upon the faces of them all — 
Jasper, Mr. Carew, the large man Curry, and the slim- 
faced lawyer Knowlton. It was a fine map, in beautiful 
blues and reds and yellows, but it seems to me that any 
map of the West should be all red. We had to colour it 
thus to buy it. 

I watched them a little as they parcelled so easily 
among themselves the country that others would have 
to water with their blood, and then I felt the eyes of 
Bose Carew upon me. 

" You think they are making the division too soon," 
she said, knowing that the others, their souls gripped 
by earth-hunger, would not hear. 

*' They have bought, from those who can not sell, 
something which they can not take," I teplied. 

" You know this wilderness? " 

''As well as any man, I suppose. Their rule and 
compass go through it without a halt, but they in per- 
son can not do as much." 

She had regarded me before with curiosity, and the 
same question was in her look now« I saw that my 
manner and speech, contrasting with my garb — ^half 
wild, half civilized — ^puzzled her, but I did not seek to 
change either gesture or accent. 

" And your name is Lee, too," she said, " the same 
as Captain Lee^s? " 
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^'Lee is a common name in both East and West^ 
and its ownership means nothing/' 

Jasper looked covertly at me, with his sly and hate-^ 
f Hi smile, but I ignored him. 

** Will you come to the door. Miss Carew? '* I asked* 

She glanced at her father and his friends, 

** They will not miss you at this moment/' I said. 

Nor would they. There was nothing in the world 
just then so beautiful to them as the vivid blues and 
reds and yellows of their map. Miss Carew sighed a 
little as she read the emotions of her father, and then 
came with me. 

" Do you see that woman passing? '' I said. ** She 
had a husband and children once; the tomahawk took 
them. And the boy there; he is the only one left of 
his name; the tribes slew all the others, but spared 
him for ransom. And yonder is another woman waiting 
for her husband to come back from the forest; he will 
never come. I know where his bones lie^ but I dare 
not tell her.'' 

"Why do you speak to me of these dreadful 
things? " she asked, the colour leaving her face. 

I was silent then, because I was thinking of her 
father as he apportioned to himself the soil on which 
our powerful foe lived; but when I looked into this 
girl's pure eyes I knew that I could not cite such a 
^ntrast to her. Instead I said: 

" It is well to know what a new land costs us. And 
no one can say that we shall keep it even at such a 
price." 

" You are a prophet of evil," she said. 

" Some one should be so, when others think to wish 
a thing is to have it. The arm of the nation is weak^ 
and it is a long way across the mountains." 

Perhaps I should not have spoken in such a manner 
to a young girl, but I knew how the land about me had 
been harried and torn. Moreover, I felt a certain sense 
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of anger in the presence of these people from the East, 
who would not understand us^ and dismissed all our 
troubles and triumphs alike as trifles. This was to 
them but the back door of the nation, and yet ruin may 
come in as readily by the back as the front door. 

" I do not like to hear of these slaughters and cap- 
tures/' she said. " They were so strange and far away 
when I was at home in Philadelphia that one never 
thought much of them. They have scarcely seemed 
real." 

" That is just the trouble/' I replied. 

As she stood there, in rich attire, her face un- 
bumed by the sun, she typified this difference. What 
the West suffered was in truth far away and unreal 
to her. 

Mr. Carew, raising his head from the map, called 
his daughter, and she turned back, but before going 
asked me: 

" Shall we see you once more while we are in Dan- 
ville, Mr. Lee?'' 

" I do not know," I replied. 

" Come again/' she said, " and tell me of this wilder- 
ness. It has its romance." 

" A romance when seen from afar," I replied. But I 
promised to come. 

I was followed from the house by Jasper, though 
not knowing it until he stood beside me, with his hand 
lightly touching my arm. 

" You create difficulties for us, John," he said. 

" One can not create that which exists already/' I 
replied. 

" But St. Clair will brush them out of the way, as 
Mr. Carew told you. Eemember that these tribes have 
not yet had to face our best." 

" The best are always ourselves." 

He laughed lightly. 
It is true. I too shall go with St. Clair, and 
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so certain am I of the result that I have been, as you 
saw^ selecting my share of that wilderness through 
which you roam. Yet I avow that I did not expect 
to meet you here when I came across the mountains. 
May I ask what you are doing in Kentucky, Ck>usin 
John? '' 

" There were cities of refuge in the olden times,^ 
I said, ^ and tiiere are countries of refuge now. It is 
to one such that I have comc.^ 

He looked tiioughtful, puckering his thin lips, and 
not speaking for anotiier minute or two, although he 
kept by my side. I wondered why he had not denounced 
me, especially when he found me in the company set 
aside for himself. 

^ It behooves you to walk in a straight path, John/* 
he said at length, ^ and I shall keep silent about you 
if you do as you should.^ 

His tone was patronizing, and therefore most in* 
suiting, but I did not reply. Yet I resolved that my 
actions should not wait upon his pleasure^ whatsoever 
the result. 

^ I have chosen a conrge," I said, ^ and I shall id' 

low It'' 

**Are you averse to telling it?^ 

^ Not at alL I have decided to serve with St dair.^ 

He pnd^ered his lips again* 

^ It is dangerous," he said. ^ I advise you iK/t to 
do so." 

** I thank you for your adviee," I replied, ^ hat my 
mind is quite made up," 

He changed the subj^et, tbougii I wac tmre ^tuA it 
was still in his mind, and bejsan to talk to m^ of hh 
prosperity, do sense of d'rlicacr fe?epm^ him W;k. II« 
and Mr. Carew were fa^ f rkndi, he taid, ztA they ba4 
obtained great land gnutu in tfa^ Wenst, vfaAre diiiaat^ 
and soil alike were of tfa^ beaitft H^ wmm to b^^^co^ the 
nchest man in Ammak, and ^xm he kh^j^H iram a 
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wife. Then he spoke of Bose Carew, and I could have 
wished her a better fate. 

I own that I felt much bitterness at this moment. 
The contrast between Jasper^s career and mine seemed 
so great that the spirit in me was not improved when 
he went back to Mr. Carew and his daughter. 



CHAPTER n 

rrHE CRT FOB BEYENOB 

We had in Danville the next day one of those public 
meetings which we call a convention. Kentucky was 
to become a State in the following year^ and her leaders 
would take measures for that important event. More- 
over^ they were to send men to St. Clair^ f or^ as I have 
said^ it was a heroic vanguard which bled and suffered 
much and never gave back; but that terrible cloud of 
Indian war in the North had long hung upon it^ and the 
air was growing too heavy to breathe* They must have 
relief^ and it was St. Glair who should bring it. There- 
fore they, the men of the border, in their absolute free- 
dom, hating military leaders and military discipline, 
would give to St Clair all the help that they could, hop- 
ing to find relief through him. So they came, and, 
whether it was for peac^ or war, every one brought a 
rifle. The time was not yet, when a man in the West 
could afford to ride without a weapon in his hand. 

It was a serious and solemn race that gathered 
there, bearing already upon its face the stamp of its 
trials, and the prevailing note that day in the voice 
of all these men was the cry for revenge* When you 
study their case you will not blame them. I do not 
find in history a record of any people who endured more 
cruel sufferings than they. It is an honour to be the 
vanguard of a mighty movement, but you pay a price. 
In all that crowd there was scarcely one who knew what 
it was to have an untroubled night's sleep. At any 
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moment he might hear the blow of his cruel enemy at 
the door. When he came from his work in the field 
he would hasten his footsteps to see if his house had 
been burned and his wife and children slain in his 
absence. As he passed through the forest he looked 
about him with wary eyes, for behind any tree his am- 
bushed foe might be lurking; and in winter, when the 
work was over and he sat before the red coals, he always 
listened amid the chatter of the children for something 
else. His intent ear dreaded to hear outside the soft 
crunch of moccasined feet on the snow, and his eye 
often turned to the rifle lying on its hooks on the wall. 
It was no wonder that he prized this weapon next to 
wife and children, insisted that it always be of the 
finest make, and that it should be, too, his chosen com- 
rade, cleaving to him even closer than a wife; there 
was safety, what safety was to be had, in its long bar- 
rel — ^not for himself alone, but for the others who clung 
to him and looked to him for protection. 

Even a stranger would have noted the effect of such 
a life upon these men. In the town itself they were 
wary and suspicious, keeping their rifles in their hands, 
examining everybody with care, looking about for ene- 
mies, eyes keen and shifting like those of a tiger, since 
danger might come from any point of the compass. 
The faces were thin and seamed. Long years of 
watching had left deep lines there. They had been 
forced to adopt the tactics of their elusive foe, to ac- 
quire the skill of the wild animal, in sight, scent, and 
sound, and in following his customs they had bor- 
rowed some of the nature of that foe. They, too, were 
fierce and relentless toward their enemies, but very 
generous to their friends. 

To-day they called for revenge. There was noth- 
ing said about the right cheek. Had one among them 
preached such a doctrine, the others would have turned 
upon him in amazement and equal anger. There was 
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no man who had not suffered from the red enemy. 
From nearly every house a wife or son or daughter had 
been taken, never to come back again. So those who 
were left remembered only their griefs, and did not 
pause to consider the claims of their enemies. That 
was to them sheer nonsense, a waste of time. What 
they wanted was blood for blood. I repeat that a wild 
life among wild foes does not teach softness, and their 
cry was natural. Moreover, they wished their revenge 
to be sweeping and final. They were sorry that St. 
Clair's army was not to be three or four times larger. 
They wanted nothing to be left of the tribes. They 
would exterminate them, because there is no peace with 
poisonous snakes; they woidd destroy the villages to 
the last lodge, and make the dark woods across the 
Ohio, which looked so threatening, and kept their 
threats, as safe as the open fields in the East. They 
were impatient, too, with that East which seemed so 
far away and so indifferent. Men there, who knew 
nothing about the savages, shilly-shallied with them, 
they said, and talked about treaties and mutual rights, 
whUe they of the West lay imder the tomahawk and 
saw their wives and children scalped and slain. So 
their anger against the East increased, and many 
thought that they should not join St. Glair and submit 
to the noxious military rule of those whom they consid- 
ered so much less skilful than themselves; an independ- 
ent force would be better, and then they might do what 
seemed most fit. But the advice of others prevailed; 
the soldiers and the Westerners should be united, and 
when the blow was struck it coidd be struck with all 
the greater force. 

These men met, amid surroundings of absolute 
democracy, in the open air under the shade of mighty 
oaks and beeches, and each said the thing that was 
in his mind. One was as good as another. There 
were to be no officers until they were chosen by the 
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crowds and then the others would obey them — ^if they 
saw fit. 

The setting of this scene appealed to me, even with 
all my experience of the West, because I knew that 
from this little centre the men of my race, so long 
held to the seashore by the ridge of mountains behind 
us, would spread over a continent. 

It was early autumn. The leaves bore the first deli* 
€ate tints of red and yellow, and afar the forest glowed. 
The air, pure and clear, was a joy to breathe, and the 
glorious foliage hid the newness of the little town be- 
side us. Danville was an island of civilization in a 
wilderness, but here were the men who would make 
good their kingdom. 

Miss Carew was among those who looked on, and I 
soon found myself near her. The scene impressed her 
imagination too; she saw its poetry, and her deepest 
feelings were stirred. But she p^ed a little as she 
listened to the fiery speeches. 

" How dark and fierce they look! '* she said. 

'* You can understand what they feel only when you 
l)ecome one of their kind,^^ I replied. 

"I am beginning to understand,^' she continued. 
^' But I wish, Mr. Lee, that they would not regard them- 
selves as separate from the rest of us. The East is not 
hard and insensible; it simply does not know, or rather 
it does not know all.'' 

" They are a valiant race," said Mr. Carew. 

'* They have need to be," I added. 

Mr. Carew presently left us, taking with him Jasper, 
who had made himself one of our company, and began 
to talk with the Kentuckians. I saw readily his de- 
sign, a plan in which he wished Jasper to help. He had 
a great stake in the West, and meant to become one 
of its people; he would please them and grow popular 
among them, thus opening the road to high advance- 
ment. So thinking^ he exercised all his arts, which 
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12 THB WILDERNESS ROAD 

" You were ever a fool, John Lee/' I said to my- 
self, '^ and time can not cure you/' 

I turned away again and met Knowlton. I disliked 
the man. We are open and free in our dealings with 
each other in the wilderness, with but little taste for 
the law and its chicane. Moreover, Knowlton was an 
unpleasing specimen of his class. I would have passed 
him, but he clung to me. 

" A great man! '' he said, nodding toward Mr. Ca- 
rew's house. 

" By which I take it that you mean Mr. Carew.'' 
Even so,'' he replied. 

I do not know," I said; " but if he does not possess 
greatness he craves it." 

But Knowlton would have it that Mr. Carew was 
already the most promising figure in the West; he was 
rich — ^richer than any other this side of the mountains — 
his influence was bound to extend in the Western coun- 
try wherever white men lived, and there was no honour 
which might not be his for the winning. Nor would 
his friends be forgotten. This last clause I suspected 
was of the utm6st importance to Mr. Knowlton. But 
he skimmed lightly over it, and talked of the opportu- 
nities sure to come when St. Clair should have crushed 
the Northwestern Confederation. Then all would rec- 
ognise the importance of Mr. Carew in furthering this 
expedition. 

"Perhaps the first governorship of the State will 
not be too great a reward for him," said Knowlton. 

" I think he is not to have it," I replied. *' The 
people are more likely to choose a man who has shared 
their dangers. Like likes like. The bravest fighter 
is yet the most valuable citizen here, and some one of 
those whom you saw in that group under the trees is 
almost sure to be the first ruler of this new State." 

He received my words with a discontented air, but 
did not return directly to the subject of Mr. Carew's 
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promotion. I would hav6 left him then perforce, but 
I stopped to listen to many hoof -beats. It was those 
who had gathered that day riding home, either to pre- 
pare for the war or to stand guard while the others 
fought. These I knew were the makers of the West, 
and not such as Knowlton or Mr. Carew; a race of men 
in the depths of the wilderness who had forgotten how 
to laugh. They came in the morning in silence, and 
now they were going back at night in the same silence, 
sombre but resolute. 

I suppose that thoughts of this kind were passing 
through Knowlton^s mind, too, as he stopped with me 
and listened without a word until the sound of the last 
hoof -beat died. Then he left me, saying, ** You shall 
see me again very soon, Mr. Lee.^^ 

I returned at the appointed time, and when I 
knocked upon the Carew door it was Eose Carew who 
received me, holding a candle high above her head, 
and peering into the darkness to see who came. I 
noticed then how tall and straight she was, the deep 
blue of her eyes, and the yellow gold of her hair. With 
her easy grace and frank ways she was a new type in 
the West, where woman, like man, under the shadow 
of countless dangers, was yet shy and difficult. She had 
shown me friendship from the first — ^blended, so I 
thought, with a certain restrained curiosity as to what 
I was. Her uncertainty about me, I was reader enough 
of women's hearts to know, was not my loss. 

*' You come with so light a step that I heard only 
your knock,'' she said. " Do you know that this is what 
has impressed me most in the West — ^the footfalls of 
men and women make no sound." 

"The first children in Kentucky learned early to 
be soundless as they passed," I replied. " It was always 
better — ^at least far safer — ^to hear than to be heard." 

« What a life!" 

" And yet many have lived it." 
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*' They are waiting for you in the next room," she 
continued. ^^ I suppose that you are to plan some great 
campaign, while I stay here and read a book. But I am 
not sure that I shall not be the better employed." 

I went into the apartment she designated and found 
Mr. Carew, Knowlton, and Jasper there — ^Mr. Carew ex- 
pansive and smiling, Knowlton furtive and watchful, 
and Jasper silent. Mr. Carew welcomed me with great 
Ti^rarmth. But his cordiality always seemed to me too 
inclusive; it was elastic enough to embrace all who 
might be of use. He gave me a glass of wine, the first 
that had passed my lips in ten years, but I drank it 
and put the glass back upon the table without comment. 

" Are you an expert in wines? " asked Jasper, with 
his usual covert sneer. 

" Why do you ask? " I replied. 

*' I thought that you might be," he said. 

Mr. Carew did not notice, but Knowlton gave me a 
quick, inquiring look. However, he remained silent, 
and Jasper, too, said nothing more just then. 

" I want to talk to you again about the Northwest," 
began Mr. Carew, in smooth, persuasive tones. " You 
rove at random through the wilderness, and, as you 
have told me, you know this country well. It is fertile, 
and its value must be great when these pestilent tribes 
shall have been cleared away." 

'' Undoubtedly," I said. 

"The grants of myself and my associates cover a 
large part of this wilderness," he continued, "and as 
soon as St. Clair finishes his task we shall want to turn 
it to account. We shall need some one who knows the 
country well to guide us in our surveys, and we think 
that we have found such a man." 

His intent was now clear to me, and I quickly ran 
the matter over in my mind. 

" In brief," he said, with the air of one who does an 
important favour, " it is you of whom we are thinking. 
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I am the head of this affair^ Captain Lee is my lieuten- 
ant, Mr. Knowlton keeps us informed about the law 
which goes into the very marrow of the ease, and you 
are to be our guide through the woods/' 

Had any one told me a week earlier that I was to 
accept such an offer, I should have laughed at him. 
Even Jasper saw the oddity of the situation, for when I 
caught his eyes there was in them a flicker of amuse- 
ment. His look decided any lingering doubts that I may 
have felt. I did not wish Jasper to be amused at my 
expense. 

^' You make no movement imtil after St. Clair wins 
his victory? " I asked Mr. Carew. " Because I go with 
him, as I told you, and my service there precludes my 
work with you until the former shall have been fin- 
ished.'^ 

"Certainly not," he replied. "'Twould indeed be 
premature for us to go into the Northwest now. More- 
over, Captain Lee also marches with St. Clair. As you 
see, all our movements wait upon those of the gen- 
eral." 

" Then, with this proviso — ^not until after St. Clair's 
victory — I shall enlist in your employ," I said. 

Mr. Carew seemed pleased, though Jasper looked 
black; but at that moment my thoughts were in the 
next room. 

I shall admit that I felt compunctions when I en- 
tered into this agreement, though I was drawn on by 
something foreign to the matter in hand, and thinking, 
too, perhaps, that it was a vague affair which could 
never come to a head. But Mr. Carew did not consider 
it such. He talked very freely now of great opportu- 
nities. The white wave was soon to roll on and sub- 
merge all that opposed it, and those who came close 
behind should reap great profits. I listened to him 
awhile, and then I told him that I must go, as I was to 
depart in a day or so for the Northwest. 
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*' Do not forget your promise," he said, giving me 
his hand. 

^^I shall not," I replied, and I left them. Jasper 
rose to follow me, but Mr. Carew called him, and again 
I found Eose Carew alone. I stopped a moment, though 
feeling that I should not do so. 

" Is the great campaign launched? " she asked, look- 
ing up from her book. 

" It is," I replied, ^^ and I am to enter your father's 
service after St. Clair shall have defeated the In- 
dians." 

" And he will defeat them, will he not? " she asked. 
*' I have heard so much of those cruel tribes, Mr. Lee, 
that I begin now to share your Western feelings. St. 
Clair is sure to crush them, is he not? " 

" No one knows," I replied, ^^ but I am certain that 
the hopes of all the West go with St. Clair." 

I lingered yet a little longer, and she showed me 
a mind that could grasp the affairs of a statesman — 
perhaps not so unconmion a quality in woman as we 
think. She was the most zealous of patriots, and all 
the country back to the Pacific she wished to be ours. 

"We must not let the powers of Europe forestall 
us," she said. 

"The Romans won the world by shortening their 
swords," I replied, " and what we have here under our 
hands no nation across the sea can prevent us from 
holding." 

She spoke again of her father's plan. She seemed 
to know somewhat of its nature, and not wholly to 
favour it. She, like myself, believed, apparently, that 
the country should belong to those who were shedding 
their blood for it. 

When I took my leave she came again to the door 
with her candle. 

" May I light you on your way, Mr. Lee? " she said, 
holding it above her head as before. 
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And this to me^ a man who had travelled night, after 
night through the wilderness^ with no light at ail! But 
I accepted it with alacrity, and when I looked back she 
was still holding the candle at arm's length, and after 
the young face under it faded in the darkness it beamed, 
until it too went out. 



CHAPTER in 

THE TALE THE F0BE8T TOLD 

I MET, the next momiDg, Winchoptcr, Uie English 
trader with whom I had come, an honest man of open 
countenance, and we walked together. Yet we said 
little, each finding his thoughts sufficient for the mo- 
ment. 

I was of the forest now, and the sight of this 
little town rising from the recent wilderness was un- 
real to me. I shut my eyes, and that wilderness, sombre 
and uncoAquerable, came back again. The veneer of 
civilization seemed so thin and weak tlmt a hostile touch 
must sweep it away. But I knew better. Where the 
man of my race had come to make his home there he 
would stay. Yet it would be a bitter struggle, and I 
sighed for those around me, though I saw then nothing 
but peace hovering over a beautiful open country of 
grassy hills and slopes, with the little city set in the 
centre like a jewel. 

While we walked a procession came into the town, 
and it was of a kind not strange to the West. Two 
half-grown girls, rescued from the savages, were just 
returning to their own people, and, even as we looked, 
those who loved them most ran to meet the saved as if 
they had risen from the dead, and others crowded about, 
with an involuntary wish to share in the joy. Soon I 
saw Miss Carew standing near, and her eyes were wet. 

''What you told no longer seems unreal and far 
away," she said. 
18 
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^^ There ie scarcely a family in Kentucky that has 
not lost some one/' I replied. 

** But these have come back/' 

*' Most of them never come back/* 

Jasper approached at that moment^ and began to 
talk to her, ignoring my presence. He would have her 
to think that he took a philosophical view of all such 
incidents. The vanguard of every nation must suffer; 
it shed its blood that those who came later might reap 
a harvest from the soil thus so richly watered. But his 
fine theories had no eflEect upon her then, and being 
ill-timed, were of little profit to his own cause. Yet 
he went with her back to her father's house, and Win- 
chester and I remained in the open air, talking with 
those whom we knew upon the one topic — ^the advance 
of St. Clair and the expected destruction of the North- 
western Confederacy. 

Kentucky, I repeat, had been making a lone fight, 
begun when our Union was in the desperate throes of 
the Eevolutionary War, and could send no help. The 
resolute vanguard was surrounded by a mighty wilder- 
ness in which dwelt a wary, numerous, and cruel foe, 
who continually struck at it, emerging from those 
shades when no one knew that they came, and hiding in 
them again when the blow had fallen. Men bled and 
suffered, but never gave back an inch. I knew the dan- 
gers clustering so thickly around these people, and I 
knew, too, the joy that they felt as the army of St. 
Clair prepared for its advance into the great North- 
western forests to meet their bitter and treacherous 
enemy. The East, so populous and wealthy by com- 
parison with the West, had not forgotten them, and was 
coming to their defence; they would be released from 
the long scourge, and could now develop the land as 
they pleased. Theirs was a rich and fine country, well 
worth the toil of any race to win, and they had my sym- 
pathy both in their sufferings and the hope of release* 
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I went again^ despite Jasper's warning eyes, to the 
house of Mr. Carew, and in the presence of many spoke 
boldly with his daughter. I saw that I had stirred her 
imagination. I was a rover of the great wilderness; 
I seemed to her wild in aspect, and yet I spoke a culti- 
vated tongue; it was the contrast that appealed to her, 
though she did not know it. I too was drawn, but it 
was by the sight of a beautiful face and the sound of a 
familiar accent after so many years. 

As I talked to her I was smitten suddenly and so 
keenly with the longing for home that I was willing to 
risk everything, and Jasper's warning seemed to me a 
little thing. After all, I had nothing to lose. 

Mr. Carew received me with smooth words; it was 
not his part to be either cold or warm until he knew 
his man better. I had read him from the first — ^a fencer 
by nature, one always seeking to test the guard of an- 
other and measure his skill and value to himself, John 
Carew. He was, in truth, to use another comparison, 
his own yardstick. 

** You go soon to join St. Clair? '* said Miss Carew 
to me. 

" Such is my intention,'^ I replied. *' All in the 
West should serve now when there is so much need 
of it." 

"And St. Clair will get a valuable soldier in Mr. 
Lee," said Jasper, who was near. 

" I do not doubt it," said Miss Carew, coming 
warmly to my defence as she saw Jasper's purpose to 
gibe. 

" An efficient and valuable officer," continued Jas- 
per. He had given me his warning, which I had defied, 
and now it was evident to my mind that he wished to 
torture me in the presence of Miss Carew. 

" I infer, from what Captain Lee said, that you have 
been a soldier? " she asked, turning bright and inquir- 
ing eyes upon me. 
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** Captain Lee sees fit to jest/' I replied calmly. *' I 
shall not be an officer with St. Clair; merely a common 
soldier^ or rather a scont. A life spent in the wilder- 
ness fits me for nothing else.^ 

She did not accept my statement wholly^ an air of 
doubt hanging oyer her, increased speedily by Jasper's 
words. The man had in him something of the eat, liking 
to inflict cruelty for cruelty's sake. He called the past 
to my mind by a hundred suggestions and in a hundred 
ways, and yet at no time did he say anything that would 
give Miss Carew a clew. No, that was not his purpose. 
He would saye his knowledge of me to use when there 
was a profit in it. It was not Jasper's way to waste any 
resource. But he let me alone by-and-bye, and I re- 
eotved to haye a plain talk with him as soon as I might. 

Miss Carew, with an insistence whidi I knew was 
steadily swelling Jasper's anger — and I was g^ad tiien 
to haye his anger — kept me beside her. She wanted to 
hear more of the great wilderness, of the woods so 
dense and dark that the sunlight nerer entered them, 
of rirers unmari^ and mmamed, of the Tast {dains 
beyond, and of adrentures bj flood and foie^ The ta^ 
einaticHi and mystery of tbe mighty West were i^on 
her, and thoo^ I was loath to tell at first, I soon found 
myself humched upon the full stream of sanatire, eor- 
rent and wind together earfying me on. I%e listened 
like a new Desdemona, and what I stopped mMeaij, 
reeaDing to mjsdf that I warn about to lose nqr cantknii, 
she exdaimed: 

^It i^ indeed, to hare been a man to hare teen^ 
and to hare done all these things! '^ 

^ But not mainr can giet tl»e Axnt^ mid Jtuf^ir, 
OTcr her dMNilder. ^ Ther^ zr^ tew fd wt who hare 
canse to turn wfldenMfli rt^Hf^T 

She whedcd iqHa hi» witli a <f»(atkieiof XofkL, bat 
he said noduv sKire^ and I, waitoi^ astil be feft Um 
tiie cTcaoBg, followed cistte hiidsd hisu 
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" You wished to talk with me two nights ago, Cousin 
Jasper," I said, " and now I wish to talk with you." 

^^WeU?" 

" I told you then that I should serve with St. Clair.'* 

" And I warned you against it." 

" So you did, but I chose to let the warning pass; 
instead, I wish now to give you one. If you undertake 
to deride or torture me I shall reply with the sword. 
I do not fear you, Jasper Lee." 

He gave me a look which he intended to be one of 
ecorn, but it fell before mine. 

" You grow bold in the light of a lady's smile," he 
said. 

I felt my face flush despite myself. 

" Oh, I have seen how Kose Carew hung upon your 
words," he continued. " You spin a fine tale, and any 
girl might well listen, but think who and what you are 
to dare so much." 

*^ I have not dared anything yet," I said, " and your 
threat upon that point is not needed." 

He changed suddenly from a hostile to a friendly 
air, asking me of my life in the woods, St. Clair's prob- 
able line of advance and the chance that the allied 
forces of the tribes would await his coming. He was 
to be on the general's staff, he added, and he anticipated 
honours sufficient to warm the heart of any man. I 
said him nay in no case, and, even as we talked, runners 
arrived calling for volunteers to serve with St. Clair. 
A great and crushing blow was to be struck, and the 
Kentucky militia must help. 

There was a willing response, the way being pre- 
pared already. One company left Danville on the fol- 
lowing day, and another, I heard, had gone from Lex- 
ington. The border was on fire with ardour, and people 
spoke of the time soon to come when the Indian toma- 
hawk should have no more terrors for them. 

I felt that I too ought to hasten, and yet I lingered 
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a little longer, receiving a day or two later a message 
from Mr. Carew that he wished to see me again. 

"You are going with St. Clair/' he said, when I 
came, " and so is Captain Jasper Lee. He is a young 
man who is dear to me, and with your knowledge of the 
forest you may help him in this arduous campaign. I 
think I can rely upon you to be his good friend, can I 
not?'' 

This was a strange request to make of me, that I 
should be the aUy of Jasper, of all men in the world, 
in a measure watching over him and contributing to 
his future, and it seemed such a jest of Fate that 
I was tempted to smile. Yet I refrained, nor could 
I see anything in Mr. Carew's look to indicate a sense 
of the true situation. 

" Captain Lee shall have all the aid that I can give 
him," I replied, and I spoke with truthful intent. 
**. Perhaps he will need it. Our Eastern ofScers do not 
appreciate the immensity and dangers of the wilder- 
ness." 

I was full of the subject, and I began to tell him 
of the vast distances, the wily character of the foe, 
and the ignorance inherent in such an army as St. Clair 
led, but he scoffed at me. 

" Think you," he said, ** that a nation which fought, 
and fought with success, all the power of Great Britain, 
has need to fear a few prowling savages? " 

And with that I was forced to be content. He would 
not hear more of such talk, his mind being set upon his 
great land enterprises, already counting with eager an- 
ticipation the profits of the soil on which the tribes still 
dwelt. Then he told me that he was going on the fol- 
lowing day to the Falls of the Ohio, and his daughter 
with an escort would follow later. His wife, an invalid 
who had come down the Ohio by boat, and who was not 
yet prepared to take the land journey to Danville, was 
there now, waiting for thenu 
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^* I shall be at the Falls myself shortly/* I saffl, ** as 
my duties will take me that way/* 

He invited me with much courtesy, in such event, to 
visit him and his family, and again he gave me that 
shrewd look by which he seemed to estimate my worth. 
It was increasingly evident that he thought me useful 
to him, and did not intend that I should wander again 
into the forest without returning a dividend upon my 
value. 

I bade Miss Carew good-bye the next day, and Jas- 
per, who was present, did not like my appearance there; 
nor did I fancy his calm air of ownership. 

" You go into the great wilderness," she said. " I 
wish sometimes that I were a man, that I might pene- 
trate its mysteries." 

" It is well enough for men," I said, " but not for 



women." 



"An excellent place for some men," said Jasper, 
with cunning intimation. She glanced quickly at him 
and then at me, but our eyes showed nothing, and pres- 
ently I left her, glad that my face was turned again 
toward the forest. She recalled too much. I liked 
to be in her presence, but it made me think, neverthless, 
of all that I had lost, and the thought was not pleasant. 
I had not spent so many years in putting down memory 
to have it rise afresh at the mere sound of a woman's 
voice, and my mind turned now toward the forest and 
my chosen comrade, Osseo, who would meet me beyond 
the Ohio. 

Winchester and I travelled together, he intending 
to follow St. Clair at once, and I to join the general 
a little later, a letter which reached me at Lexington 
from Colonel Darke, of the Kentucky militia, asking me 
first to obtain news of the tribes and their intentions. 
I saw, as we advanced, more fully than ever before, the 
work that was going on west of the mountains. On 
every side hung the cloud of Indian war — a kind of 
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war so terrible and ghastly that the whole tale of it 
can never be told — ^but the people still came^ down the 
rivers, through the forest, and over the hills, stopping 
at nothing, daunted by no report of suffering from those 
who had gone before. The armies, the red and the 
white, gathered, but, careless of either, the men, the 
women, and the children advanced, lured by tales of 
rich soil and good climate, and anxious for new won- 
ders. They knew that the tomahawk was there threat- 
ening them, but they dared it. If one fell beneath its 
edge, another was left, and the human stream flowed on. 

" The earth-hunger is the keenest hunger of all, 
and our Anglo-Saxon race suffers most from it," said 
Winchester to me. 

And when I judge from what I have seen and heard, 
I think that he was right. 

I knew that the tribes would not yield this land 
without a struggle, and with the advantage they had in 
their forests I was imable to say which would succeed. 
They were gathering now for an effort mightier than 
the red man had ever made before on our soil. The 
great chief. Little Turtle, had called them to war, and 
all the valiant and numerous tribes of the Northwest 
were coming, the Miamis, the Shawnees, and the Wyan- 
dots leading them. Already the daring settlers beyond 
the Ohio beheld bloody warnings. 

Winchester left me at the river, and I passed into 
the Northwest, following for days upon Indian traces, 
and finding everywhere new proofs that St. Clair would 
have to face the might of the allied tribes. Then I 
turned back toward the south, and at a place appointed 
by us a month before I met my friend Osseo, whose 
name means in the Iroquois tongue Son of the Evening 
Star. 

He was a strange Indian in many ways. I never 
knew his tribe. He would paint himself, but he did 
not follow any method by which he could be classified. 
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He wore his hair sometimes in the scalp lock^ and then 
would let it fall down his back in long^ coarse strings 
like a horse's mane. He had some relics of a mission- 
ary education, the better parts of which he seemed to 
like, and he was disposed to be friendly to the whites, 
being well hated by the Northwestern Indians. I have 
always thought that he was the last survivor of some 
old Eastern tribe, a man without a nation. I should 
add to this that he was the finest master of woodcraft 
I ever knew, and my good friend. He was painted 
now as a warrior of the nation of the Iroquois, of the 
tribe of the Mohawks, of the totem Cahenhisnhonen.* 
He smiled when we met, and the corner of his eye 
drooped in a most suggestive manner. Osseo had a 
sense of humour. 

" It was as such that I went among them five days 
ago,'' he said. " I was Nokalis, the Mohawk who had 
come from the far East to help them fight the white 
men, and Ipl I bring news that the warriors continue to 
gather; they come from all the forest, and even from 
the grass plains beyond. It is not an idle wind that 
will blow into the face of the white general." 

I knew that Osseo spoke the truth. What his eyes 
beheld was but cumulative testimony to the proof of 
mine, and I lingered no longer, hastening on with him 
toward the Falls of the Ohio. 

It was only a little town by the Falls that they had 
built — Louisville they called it, after the French king, 
to whom we owed much — and my business there was of 
scant weight, but I did not turn back from the journey. 
Perhaps I should now be with St. Clair, I reflected as 
I went on, but it would be easy for Osseo and myself, 
travelling so light, to overtake the general, and I was 
resolute to keep my promise to Eose Carew. 

I did not seek to conceal to myself the chief reason 
that took me to the Falls. The face of woman is beau- 

♦ The totem or insignia of the Mohawk tribe. 
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tifnl to all men, and one who has lived long in the woods 
hungers most for the si^t of iL She had spoken to 
me with sympathy and listened in suspense to my tales 
of the wiMemess. Nor oonld Jasper^s sly words, witii 
their hint at something unknown, poison her against me. 

We travelled toward the southwest into the eye of 
the setting sun, and drew near our destination, cross- 
ing the Ohio at last, and pursuing our journey ahmg 
the southern shore, within the line of travel now from 
the older towns like Danville and Lexington to the 
Falls. It was the same beautiful country, a little wilder 
perhaps, with hi^ier hills and deeper forests, but, like 
the r^ion which we call the Blu^prass, a noUe terri- 
tory for ihe white man to win. 

And it was not yet won. The axe had just begun 
to levd the oaks, and here was where the red warriors 
passed but yesterday; y<mder across the broad stream 
they still lay in the unbrdcen forests. Truly it was a 
Uack wildemess on the other shor^ and good cause 
had the idiite women of this new land to lod^ toward 
it in dread and fear. 

^ Hie warriors are there," said Osseo, following nqf 
eyes, ^and the river will iK»t hfoid them back." 

He spoke the truth. While St. Clair prepared to 
crush them the tribes were striking. Daring bands 
more than once had crossed the Ohio into the land 
whidi they still claimed, and the tomahawk was filing 
cm defen^ess heads. Hoyoquim, the diief of the 
Wjandots, tiie boldest of all the Northwestern warriors^ 
led the strongest party, it was said, and we found the 
tenor of his advance spreading before us. Armed men 
were gathering, but none oould tdl where such an elu- 
sive foe would pass or when he would strike. It was 
like pursuing a shadow. 

^ Tbej reach out a hand for Hojoquim," said Osseo, 
^andheisiiotthcTe. While they wonder, he strikes frcm 
bdiind; and then he is gone, and no one can f <41ow." 
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He described the ease truly, and I hastened our 
journey, being told, at a house within one day's travel 
of the Falls, that a lady riding with three men, the 
latter evidently of inferior degree, had passed but a 
few hours before. ** Tall, with blue eyes, yellow hair 
like com silk, and very young,'* they said, and I knew 
that it was Bose Carew. The men most likely were in 
her father's employ, and were the escort of which he 
had spoken. 

I had grown daring in these days, and I might go 
with her, so I thought, to the little town by the Falls. 
Surely there would be none to dispute my right save 
Miss Carew herself, and it was yet for her to say. 

I suggested to Osseo that we travel faster, and he 
obeyed without question. It was a part of this man's 
nature to fulfil the wishes of a friend and never ask 
the reason why. 

The way led now through the woods, and then 
through little stretches of open. Man, even on the 
south side of the river, had yet made but little mark 
upon the forest, and for the present we saw none at 
all. It was the wilderness as God had left it. I swept 
the circle of my vision, but saw the smoke of no chim- 
ney — only the black rim of the forest; heard nothing 
but the chattering of the squirrels in the oaks and the 
fall of the acorns. 

Osseo stopped suddenly, gazed intently at the earth, 
and when he looked up again his face was full of gravity. 

^^ Lee," he said, ** the warriors have passed." 

I followed his pointing finger and beheld the foot- 
steps. I doubted not that they were those of Hoyo- 
quim, a man whom I knew well, and whose valour and 
skill I respected. A sudden great dread seized me, and 
when Osseo said, " It is well to hasten," I felt the full 
truth of his words. This was yet no man's land, and 
there was safety only within a circle of armed hands. 

"A white lady and three men have passed on 
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ahead/' I said to Osseo. " Think you that their journey 
will be untroubled? ^' 

** Manito alone knows," he said, and even as he spoke 
a horse, saddled and bridled, but riderless, galloped 
ahead of us through the woods, his eyes wild with ter- 
ror, and foam on his flanks. 

^^ Manito knows, and he has spoken his will," said 
Osseo. 

The fear in my heart leaped up again, and I rushed 
forward at utmost speed. I did not think until days 
later that Osseo made no effort to restrain me after 
his cautious fashion when he feared an ambush — ^he 
knew even then that such danger had passed for us. 

We reached the darkest shadow of the forest, and 
there we beheld the sight of which my fears had warned 
me, and which even before my eyes looked upon it I 
felt doomed to see. The three men lay dead under the 
trees, smitten down by an unseen foe, but the girl was 
gone, vanished, no more trace of her left than if made 
of thin air she had melted away before a wind. 

Overpowered, I put my face in my hands and 
groaned, and yet it was but such a tragedy as this land 
had seen a thousand times before. Abrupt it might be, 
but not more so than many others. 

**Hoyoquim and the Wyandots passed here," said 
Osseo. 

" Which way do their footsteps lead? " I asked. 

" To the river. They have crossed it now, and tak- 
ing the white girl as their prisoner, go back with 
the other warriors to meet the white general." 

I confess that this event was like a sudden blow. 
I had long since become hardened in a measure to the 
news of women captured and men slain. It was the 
wilderness road that we were compelled to tread, and 
many in the West had ceased to count the price, know- 
ing that it must be paid. But she was not of the West; 
hers were another land and atmosphere; she had spoken 
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of such things as far away and unreal; even when she 
witnessed the return of the captives in Danville the full 
truth was but the impression of the moment^ and must 
soon grow distant and unreal again. Now she was 
proving in her own person what it was to tread this wil- 
derness road. I felt a great pity for her, and it was 
in my mind to follow at once and bring her back if I 
could. Surely forest skill might be of some avail. But 
later thought showed that such a purpose was folly. We 
must go on to the Falls and spread the news there, and 
then my duty would call me. St. Clair was advancing, 
and the blow that he struck might save not Bose Carew 
alone, but many. Her best chance lay in his victory, 
and I was cool enough now to see it. One could not 
speak to the savages of ransom while they were prepar- 
ing to meet St. Clair. It was my part, too, to contribute 
all I could to the weight of the arm that was to strike 
this blow, and we hastened to the Falls, I faintly hoping 
for her, Osseo saying nothing. 

We found the little town in deep alarm over the 
forays, and our tale did not help. Mr. Carew had not 
yet come, Jasper was with St. Clair, and the mother was 
there alone. But she sent for me, and I came at once to 
her call. When I saw the grief in that worn, pale face, 
I felt that it was such as she who had most to sufiEer 
as we built up the nation in the West. She said that 
Bose Carew had written of me, telling about the famous 
woodsman whom she had met in Danville; I had saved 
others from the savages, and now I must save her 
daughter, the girl who had believed in me; surely I 
would do it — ^I could not deny her. 

When she had spoken thus, she lay back and gazed 
at me with great eyes, to whose demand I dared not 
say nay. I could not refuse such an infinite grief, and 
yet when I came away from her presence I cursed 
myself and my fate because my hands were tied for 
the time. 
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"Will Lee go for the girl now?'' asked Osseo, his 
inscrutable eyes upon me. 

" How can I, Osseo, how can I? '' I asked. 

I was to march the next day with the detachment 
to join St. Glair. I had made a boast to Jasper that I 
would join the army. I was not my own man now, and 
it behooved me more than any other whom I knew to 
walk in the straight path, as Jasper had said. The 
liberty of choice was not left me. 

**I shall seek her, Osseo,'* I replied, "but I shall 
seek the army first." 

" Lee is right," said Osseo. " He has promised that 
he will fight beside the Long Knives, and he can not 
break his word. Moreover, the white army goes where 
Lee would go." 

We left an hour later, hurrying away, because I was 
not willing to look again into the face of that poor in- 
valid, or to have her know while I was there that I 
was not hastening at once for her daughter. I received 
permission from our captain to go on before as a scout, 
and with Osseo by my side I plunged into the North- 
western forest, speeding through the deep woods, now 
burning in the full glory of autumn colours, and think- 
ing of Eose Carew and her fate. What a blow it must 
be to the ambition of her father! 



CHAPTER IV 

THE GENERAL-WH0-NEVEB-WALK8 

Five days and nights we travelled through the for- 
est, and while I still thought of Eose Carew I also 
thought of what awaited me in the camp of St. Clair. 
Jasper^s threats had scarcely been veiled, and I knew, 
too, that I had aroused in him a feeling of jealousy — I 
laughed to myself, though it was a bitter laugh, to 
think how little was the cause. I was the last man in 
the world of whom he should feel jealous. But Osseo 
spoke words of comfort. The maid, beyond a doubt, 
had been taken to the Miami town on the Wabash, and 
there the army was marching. I reflected upon what 
he said, and saw new reasons why I should stay with 
St. Clair. Perhaps we were advancing to certain rescue. 

Osseo, as we neared our destination, led the way. 
Once I turned to him and asked: 

" Are you sure that you are taking the right path? '* 

" Yes," he answered. " I lead you straight toward 
the General-who-never-walks." 

"To the General-who-never-walks? " I said, mys- 
tified. 

" Yes,'* repeated Osseo, " the old, sick, white chief, 
-who comes on the shoulders of his men; the one who 
builds his fires in the forest that all his enemies may 
see where he goes." 

Such was his term for General St. Clair, who led 
our army against the great confederation of the North- 
western tribes. Now that he was so near, I thrilled 
82 
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with strong ^mcStion. Yet I refused to turn back. I 
felt a strange, stubborn pride, and it would not per- 
mit me. 

Early on the morning of the sixth day Osseo pointed 
toward the sunrise. A thin dark line dividing the 
heavens showed there distinctly against the red and 
gold. 

*^ The smoke from a camp fire; it must be the army 
of General St. Clair,^^ I said. 

He nodded. 

We hastened on now, and soon reached the outposts, 
finding that, in truth, it was St. Claires army which lay 
before us. 

A soldier levelled his gun at Osseo and was about 
to pull the trigger, but I knocked his hand away in 
time. 

** Don't you see that it's a friend? '' I cried. " 'Tis 
Osseo, the smartest Indian in all the Northwestern 
Territory.'' 

Then I introduced myself to the captain of the 
pickets, a self-contained man of middle age. 

"Lee! John Lee?" he said; "I have heard the 
name. You volunteered to serve us as a scout?" 

** So I did," I said, ** and I have information." 

He asked us to sit by one of the camp fires, where 
breakfast would be given to us, and he would report 
meanwhile our arrival to St. Clair. We obeyed, and 
while we were there Winchester came to us, giving my 
hand the warm grip of friendship, and telling us that 
his business as a trader had kept him with the army. 
But the captain — ^Hardy was his name — ^returned in 
an hour, saying that General St. Clair wished to see me. 

Then he led the way. I liked his manner and his 
trim appearance, and I knew at once that he was an 
old Continental <rfficer. He had the military walk and 
rigidity of figure 'P.ever cultivated by our Western peo- 
ple. I could not "speak so well of his men. The scouts. 
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in truth, were fitted for their work, being alert fellows 
without pretence. Some of them I knew, such as Ben 
Strong, Dick Bates, and old Joe Grimes, the guide, a 
short, thick, bandy-legged man of immense strength and 
endurance, who considered all soldiers fools, and de- 
spised all governments as a useless tyranny. 

I shook hands with my friends and looked again at 
the soldiers. It was certain that these were not men 
who knew the wilderness road; the ways of the forest 
were strange to them. I remembered the type. Their 
faces showed a lack of healthy colour; they were white 
in the cheeks and black under the eyes, and their muscles 
were loose and flabby, being, in fact, but sodden lumps, 
drawn from the vilest drinking taverns and brothels 
of our great Eastern towns and sent into this far wil- 
derness to fight the wariest and most enduring of all 
foes, the Northwestern Indians. In truth, our Presi- 
dent could then find no other, as we were rebuilding a 
country exhausted by the long years of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. I felt both pity and contempt for 
these men as I looked upon them, some even trembling 
for the want of that rum with which they used to soak 
themselves in the cities. 

Captain Hardy saw my attentive look and smiled in 
a deprecatory way. 

" They will be fit in time,'' he said. " We are train- 
ing them.'* 

Osseo, whose watchful eyes followed mine, said in 
a low voice, ** Eotten like a tree that has lost its roots.'* 
The savage's look expressed contempt only, and with 
this contrast before me* I could not deny a favourite 
contention of his, that the red was the superior race. 
Beside me stood the Indian, a perfect specimen of man- 
hood, the bronze of his skin without a ?nlotch, his eyes 
as clear as the waters of a brook, his muscles as elastic 
and hard as hickory, all the strength and all the virtues 
of the primitive man in his brain and heart; and be- 
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fore me this rum-sodden lot, whose rottmg flesh was 
ready to fall from their bones, and whose dim eyes gazed 
only in a vague wonder and distrust at the mighty forest 
in which they were lost. Most truly the breath of the 
wilderness is sometimes the breath of Ood. 

** The camp is near to good water, I hope,*' I replied, 
speaking on the impulse of the moment, ^^ and suitable 
for defence too. The general has thrown out scouts, 
has he not? '* 

Captain Hardy turned a keen look upon me. 

** General St. Clair might resent such questions,'* he 
responded, " and so might I, one of his officers; but I 
do not, loiowing that they are suggested by a good 
motive. The precautions of which you speak have been 
taken— at least part of them." 

A look of depression appeared upon his face, and 
he was silent as we approached the main camp. I did 
not see, despite his assertion, the evidence of a vigilant 
watch, needed in such a country. Some sentinels were 
about, and the borderers, more of their own volition 
than by order, maintained a constant search through 
the woods for a foe, but that was all; otherwise the 
army felt itself secure in its numbers and strength. But 
the camp, it should be admitted, was selected with good 
judgment, lying on both sides of a clear creek, in an 
open space, where the forest was at least a quarter of 
a mile from any of the tents. 

** That is General St. Clair's marquee,'' said Captain 
Hardy, pointing to the largest of them all. " He is not 
an altogether well man, and I ask you to be patient." 

I made no promise, reserving to myself my birth- 
right of independence. We approached the general's 
tent slowly, Osseo and I meanwhile still examining the 
army to the best of our opportunity. I judged that it 
numbered seventeen or eighteen hundred men, wholly 
from the East, except some companies of sunburned 
Kentuckians — ^the border contribution — ^who in their 
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deerskins or home-made jeans formed a contrast to the 
pallid Easterners in faded uniforms. Numbers of the 
soldiers were playing cards on fallen logs, and others 
slouched about without aim or purpose, which I take 
to be the mark of an idle mind. I saw also at least a 
dozen buxom women, strapping wenches, evidently the 
wives of corporals or sergeants, and probably better 
men than their husbands. 

A sentinel, musket on shoulder, watched at the en- 
trance to the generaFs marquee, but he stepped aside 
when Captain Hardy told who we were, and we entered. 

It was a large tent, and on a litter in the comer 
lay a man of near sixty, with high-coloured, smooth- 
shaven face. He wore a fine American uniform, with 
a great puff of orange ribbon at the throat. His hair 
was drawn in a knot behind and tied with ribbon. An 
attendant was replacing the bandages upon a much- 
swollen foot. 

It was the face of a brave, choleric, and headstrong 
man, with both the virtues and the vices of the race 
from which he sprang. General St. Clair was not an 
American, either by birth or breeding — only by adop- 
tion — ^although it must be said that he was an hon- 
ourable soldier who had done us good service in the 
Eevolutionary War, though always the cocksureness of 
his race clung to him, inherited like the gout from 
which he was now suffering. 

I gave him the proper military salute, and he looked 
me slowly over, as if he would estimate my temper^ ^nd 
worth. ' 

" Are you the scout Lee? ^' he asked. 

" I am a hunter primarily, and a scout secondarily,'* 
I replied. 

" Your salute and your attitude are both military; 
these things are the result of training.'^ 

^^ It may be that I have served, sir.^' 

" Where and when, pray? ^' 
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"That, General St. Clair, you must permit me to 
keep as my secret." 

Additional colour flushed into his red face, but he 
retained control of himself and said: 

" You are not a member of my immediate command, 
sir; if you were, I might compel another tone; but the 
matter may pass, and we will to the business in hand. 
Your name is not unknown to me, Mr. Lee, but I 
have no acquaintance with the savage who accompanies 
you.^ 

" This, General St. Clair,'' I said, ** is Osseo, an In- 
dian, the loyal friend of the whites, and the best woods- 
man on the face of the earth.'' 

The general nodded sli^tly. Osseo's salute was full 
of pride and haughtiness. His bearing was that of a 
man who acknowledged no superior and few equals, 
but he spoke no word, waiting in silence for me to say 
all that was needed. 

" What do you know of the Indians whom we are 
sent against, Mr. Lee? " asked the generaL 

" They are gathering in great force on the Wabash 
and Miami Biyers," I replied* ^ All the Northwestern 
tribes are coming — ^Wyandots, Miamis, Shawnees, Ot- 
tawas. Sacs, Foxes, Pottawatomies, and mmie ewen irom 
the shores of Superior, armed with bows and arrows. 
Little Turtle, Blue Jacket, Black Eagle, and the rene- 
gades Girty and Blackstaffe lead thenu" 

"Be it so," said the generaL "Let them gather 
and form one band. It will be easier to strike cA one 
head than many." 

"But, genend," I could not refrain from saying, 
" these saToges are bold and most dangerous. Caution 
is needed." 

" Yes, caution is needed," he replied with satirical 
emphasis, "more perhaps than odrjce. Let it sntRee 
you, Mr. Lee, that I am already taking all the necessary 
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I bowed^ and he added in a kindlier tone: 

" I am glad that you stay with us, Mr. Lee, and glad 
to have the Indian too. This is a difficult business, I 
will admit, and we need men who know this accursed 
wilderness. I prefer war in the more open country of 
the East; but that is neither here nor there. How far 
over yonder does this forest extend? '* 

He waved his hand toward the Northwest. 

"To my knowledge no man has ever reached the 
end of it yet,^* I replied. 

He uttered an oath, but it was not due to impatience 
at my answer; merely to an extra twinge in his gouty 
foot. 

"I suppose you think, Mr. Lee," he said, and he 
smiled as he said it, " that gout is the last thing a true 
forester ought to have." 

" I never heard of one who had it," I replied. 

** Which is only another way of saying that I am no 
forester." 

I was silent, but he did not seem to be offended, 
and, if I may be pardoned for saying it, I did not care 
greatly about his state of mind. There was in truth 
something most startlingly incongruous in the spectacle 
of a gouty old general, carried on a litter through an 
unbroken forest, to fight Indians. But on the whole, 
though testy when the gout was lively, he was a gentle- 
man, and I gave him willingly all the information at 
my command, describing the various tribes in the league 
against us, their characteristics, their probable num- 
bers, and the quality of their leaders. Osseo supple- 
mented my story with other details, but never for a 
moment relaxed his dignity. Then the general thanked 
us both with much courtesy, and bidding him good- 
day, we went from his tent into the camp. The first 
man whom we met was Captain Hardy. 

"Mr. Lee," he said, "there is an officer of your 
name in our army who has heard of your arrival and 
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wishes to see yon. I inferred from what he said that 
he was some kind of a relation of yonrs/' 

These words, so lightly uttered by this unsuspecting 
and good-hearted captain, sent all the blood in a rush 
to my head. 1 did not doubt that Jasper, since he had 
spoken openly of our kinship, meant to betray me. 
The strange feeling of jealousy that he seemed to har- 
bour — and again I said with so slight a cause — ^was 
urging him on. Well, let him do it, if he chose. It 
was an emergency that I must face sooner or later, and 
I hardened my heart. Behold, he was here now with 
his lank figure, thin face, and saturnine smile, ready 
to keep the threat made in Danville. Some people 
thought that the ways of my cousin, Jasper Lee, were of 
the best mode and fashion, but others did not like them, 
and among such was I. 

**We meet again. Cousin John,*' he said, "and I 
warned you not to come.^' 

"The nature of a warning depends upon the one 
who warns,'' I replied. 

" You will find that I keep my promises.** 

I said nothing. 

" And perhaps they ought to hear about you,** he 
added, with his malicious smile. 

Whether he felt deep grief for Bose Carew, and 
surely he must have felt it, and when or how he had 
heard of her capture I knew not, but he did not speak 
of it then nor until long afterward. 

I turned my back upon him. Captain Hardy was 
regarding us with a look of surprise. This most cer- 
tainly was not an affectionate greeting by cousins, but 
he was too well bred to say anything. I told him that 
Osseo and I would sit again by one of the fires and rest, 
and he made no opposition. 

As we sat there and refreshed ourselves I noticed 
again the situation of the camp, the flabby and sullen 
soldiers, and the forest. It seemed to me that the au- 
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tumn had advanced greatly in the last few days. The 
foliage blazed with intense colours in the sunshine. 
Afar a fine haze hung in the air, which was so pure 
that the lightest wind was instinct with strength and 
life. But the soldiers lounging near me found no 
beauty in it. I heard many words of discontent. Per- 
haps they were lamenting the gin and rum in the tav- 
erns of New York and Philadelphia. Farther on a 
dozen Kentuckians in fringed hunting shirts were de- 
claiming against the military discipline of General St. 
Clair, a rule irksome and offensive to all borderers. The 
conditions in this camp, as I well knew from my brief 
inspection, were like the meeting of fire and tow, but 
perhaps the gouty general in his litter saw only through 
military glasses, which most seldom reveal all the phases 
of an affair. My mind reverted from these matters to 
my cousin, and I was sure now, as I had supposed, that 
he had much influence in St. Claires army. 

Osseo seemed to divine that trouble rested upon my 
mind, and, with the instinctive delicacy always shown by 
him, asked no questions, remaining in complete silence. 
We sat there by the fire a long time enjoying the luxury 
of rest after an arduous journey. 

I was aroused from my thoughts by loud laughter, 
followed by loud talking, both proceeding from a group 
of officers gathered at the centre of the camp. The 
words were made indistinct by the distance, but I saw 
the men looking toward me as they laughed, and my 
cousin was among them. It was my fancy, perhaps, 
but I detected the sneer in both laugh and speech, and 
I was sure the old tale was being told again. They 
walked near me presently, led by Jasper, and still 
laughing — that is, part of them; some were silent and 
grave, and most evidently their glances rested upon me 
as if they were examining a rare animal just brought 
into captivity. I gave them no notice save once to meet 
the look of my cousin with a gaze into which I tried 
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to put all the dislike and contempt that I f elt^ in which 
I may have succeeded, as he dropped his eyes, though 
laughing louder than before. 

These things could not escape the notice of Osseo, 
and with his acute perceptions he must have made some 
guess at their meaning, but his manner did not change, 
and he spoke only once. 

" Lee will stay with the soldiers, will he not? ^* he 
asked. 

^^ Such is my intent,^^ I answered. 

" Then I too will stay,^^ he said. ^^ Where Lee goes 
Osseo goes too.^' 

Deep in my soul I thanked him for his confidence, 
but I said nothing. We arose after awhile and strolled 
through the camp, noting the signs of discontent and 
confusion. Nearly all the troops were sullen — ^the East- 
em soldiers, who constituted the great bulk of the army, 
because they were underpaid and engaged in a service 
of which they knew nothing; and the Kentuckians be- 
cause they revolted at the methods of the old Conti- 
nental general, believing that encroachments were made 
upon their independence. As far as they were con- 
cerned a mutiny seemed perilously near, and my sym- 
pathies were divided, knowing so well the strength that 
was in the contention of both borderer and Continental; 
it was merely a difference in the point of view, but that 
difference was very wide. 

Some one tapped me on the shoulder. It was Cap- 
tain Hardy. 

*^ General St. Clair would like to see you in his tent 
again," he said. The captain^s manner had changed; 
it was no longer genial, but cold and reserved, yet not 
actively hostile. He had beyond a doubt heard Jasper 
Lee's tale, but I was equally sure that he reserved his 
opinion. 

" I am willing to go to the general at once,** I said, 
^ but I should like to take Osseo with me.'* 
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" I know of no objection/' he replied. 

He led the way, and once more we were in the com- 
mander in chiefs tent. General St. Clair, merely irri- 
table before, was now distinctly suspicious. The look 
that he gave me was even longer and more critical than 
the one that he had bestowed upon me when I was first 
in his presence. There was somethings too, in his gaze 
that made my face flush and every combative instinct in 
me rise. 

** I have had news of you since morning, Mr. Lee,'* 
he said dryly, " which makes me change somewhat my 
opinion of you — that is, if it be true.'' 

" I presume that your news comes from my cousin, 
Mr. Lee." 

" You are correct in your surmise; it comes from 
Captain Jasper Lee. I can not on the whole call him a 
very cousinly cousin, but perhaps he was right in tell- 
ing me this; at least I should know it, since I intended 
to proceed to some extent upon the strength of the in- 
formation that you gave me this morning. Captain 
Lee said to me that you were drummed out of the Con- 
tinental army for treason, and that you fled shortly 
afterward to this Western wilderness to hide your face 
from those who knew you. Is it true, Mr. Lee, that 
you were drummed out of the Continental army for 
treason? " 

His gaze as he asked me this question was keen and 
curious, and in spite of myself I felt the blood rise to 
my face. But the emotion lasted only a moment. 

*^ Such was the charge," I replied steadily. 

" You of course deny the truth of that charge." 

'^ Do not all men declared guilty of a crime. General 
St. Clair, claim their innocence?" 

" Then you admit that you were guilty? " 

'^ I have not said so." 

He looked at me in doubt and perplexity. 

" But surely there were extenuating circumstances," 
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he continued. " You were only a boy then; perhaps it 
was some rash act^ done under hot impulse? '^ 

*' It is true that I was a boy then/^ I replied, " but 
I knew perfectly well what was and what was not 
treason/' 

He swore an impatient oath — an oath that did not 
have its origin in his gouty foot. 

** Mr. Lee/' he continued, ** you are a strange man. 
"When this charge is brought against you, you neither 
affirm nor deny. How can I trust you in the face of 
such a thing? If you were a traitor then, it is quite 
likely that you are a traitor now. There are white 
renegades among the Indians — ^Oirty and Blackstaffe 
and others; how do I know that you are not such your- 
self, and that you are not seeking to lead us into a 
trap?'' 

" You do not know it. General St. Clair," I replied, 
and I said it with pride — ^the opening of old wounds is 
not pleasant, and it incites one to anger. 

"And yet, so I hear, you have served the border 
well," he said. " That is in your favour, and a man may 
commit a wrong act and be sorry for it. Probably poor 
Arnold — ^I say poor Arnold purposely — ^has repented 
ten thousand times of his own treason. Mr. Lee, I am 
absolutely sure that you were a rash and foolish boy 
carried away by angry impulses. You thought that a 
wrong had been done you, and you rushed into folly." 

" It is not so," I replied stubbornly. 

" I repeat that it is so," he said in a loud and chol- 
eric tone. " Do not dare to contradict me, sir; I am the 
commander in chief of this army. I insist that you 
were a thoughtless boy, who, smarting under some rank 
injustice, did a thoughtless deed. Now, listen, sir. You 
and your Indian friend can have the liberty of this 
camp, but you will be watched, closely watched — ^I can 
do nothing else under such circumstances — and perhaps 
you will have a chance to redeem yourself upon the bat- 
4 
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tlefield. By Ood^ sir^ if I were in your place I should 
jump at the opportunity! '* 

" I shall stay, general/' I replied quite calmly — ^to 
stay seemed best to me — ^^'and I thank you for youj 
consideration/' 

Then we left the tent and walked through the camp, 
intending to sit by one of the fires on the outskirts. 
The officers whom we passed turned their backs on 
me. Captain Hardy, who had been with us in the tent, 
went away silently. I had not understood until then, 
even after so many years, how bitter it would be, and 
I sank down by the fire in a fit of deep depression. 



CHAPTER V 

A GENTLEMAN IN BED 

The skies took the gray hue of my own mind. The 
brilliant foliage of Indian summer was dropping from 
the trees, and the dying leaves rustled as they fell. I 
repeated to myself that all the years since then had 
not softened the bitterness of exposure. And yet I 
had not really sought to hide. I had stayed in the 
forest because I loved it, and I had borne my own name 
because I was proud of it — the name John Lee. No one 
could truthfully say that I had sought a disguise. 

I felt a light hand upon my shoulder. It was Osseo. 
He had been sitting beside me in silence for more than 
an hour. When I looked around he rose to his feet, 
and never had I seen him look taller and more im- 
pressive. He pointed to the northwest, where the for- 
est stretched away a thousand miles. 

" Come, my brother,^* he said. " Our home is there.*' 

The Indian's eyes were flashing. I think it was the 
first time that I had seen him show emotion. 

" Come,'* he continued. " Lee is accused of a crime 
by those of his own race, and he does not deny it. 
Osseo will never believe that he did it, but even if he 
was a traitor to his race, as the Long Knives have said, 
it does not change my heart. Come! all the wilderness 
is ours; we know it and we do not fear it. We may go 
where we choose.'* 

He swept-with his arm the whole semicircle of the 
west as he stood before me, his mighty chest heaving 
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and his eyes still glittering. The spirit in me again 
leaped into life as I looked at him and listened to his 
words. In truths Osseo was a gentleman^ a gentleman 
in red^ the finest gentleman I ever met. His invita- 
tion was most tempting, too. He spoke the truth when 
he said that we knew the forest and did not fear its 
shadows; it had many Joys for those who were able to 
tread the wilderness road. But I shook my head at last. 
I could not go when I was on trial. 

*^ No, Osseo,^^ I said; " God knows that I thank you 
for many things, but I can not leave this army now. 
I must stay with it until it meets the tribes." 

This, too, despite the danger of Eose Carew and the 
wan face of that woman in Kentucky who had put her 
faith in me. 

"If Lee does not go I do not go either,'* he said 
quietly, and sat down again by my side, resuming his 
silence, his face once more impassive, the man mo- 
tionless, as if he were a block of reddish-brown marble. 
I did not thank him, feeling the uselessness of words 
in such a case, and knowing, too, that he would not 
wish them, but he had lifted me from the depths of 
depression. Nor was he my only friend. It happens 
sometimes that we do not learn in what esteem we 
are held by those who know us best until we fall into 
ill repute with the majority. The old scouts and bor- 
derers in this camp whose opinion I respected, and with 
most of whom I had shared dangers, were not backward 
in showing their faith. 

Old Joe Grimes was the first to seek me. Old Joe 
was not handsome to look upon; in truth, he was so 
ugly that his appearance was humorous, being as broad 
as he was long, with features devoid of system or ar- 
rangement. But he was nearly as skilful in the woods 
as Osseo, and a more honest man in intent wind and 
hail never beat upon. Now he came to me and ex- 
tended his huge hand as a sign of friendship, saying: 
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" I don't believe a word of the durned yarn, John. 
You might as well whistle jigs to a milestone as tell 
me it's true. I can't f orgit how you helped beat oflE the 
Shawnees that time they come against my cabin, and 
helped save the old woman and the gals from the red 
rascals. Put 'er thar, John." 

And I put my hand inside his, receiving a grip that 
would have made a bear wince. " It's some lie of these 
durned soldiers," he said. ** GuVmints are always doin' 
such things. I don't believe in guVmints nohow. 
They're slower'n molasses anyway, and so far as we of 
the West are concerned, we are just children in the 
house of a stepmother." 

And the others came, too, with word or act of friend- 
ship — ^Dick Bates, Ben Strong, Sam Peabody, Swiftf oot 
Tom Houck, the fastest runner in the West, and all the 
others who knew me. Their manner strengthened my 
resolve to remain with General St. Clair's army while 
the expedition lasted. This, I gathered from the con- 
versation about me, could not be much longer. The 
general intended to march immediately against the 
Miami towns on the Wabash, sweeping out of his way 
such bands as sought to impede him, and the necessity 
of speedy action was apparent, as winter, which in our 
Northwestern woods is often a bitter winter indeed, 
would soon be at hand. I saw about me all the signs of 
early cold weather. The north wind which was blow- 
ing that morning had an unusually keen edge. The 
leaves were beginning to lose some of their vivid tints 
and curl up at the edges. They were falling in showers, 
too, before the blast. 

Many of the raw Eastern soldiers shivered and hov- 
ered more closely around the camp fires, casting anxious 
glances at the unbroken forest, which curved about 
them. I fancy that this seemed a strange campaign to 
them, so far from cultivated land and the homes of 
men. Even the two little companies of regular troops, 
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disciplined, steady fellows, were not free from the som- 
bre influence. It was unknown ground to them; they 
had learned none of the secrets of the wilderness, and 
everywhere they found it strange and gloomy. 

"There will be snow soon,^' said Osseo, speaking 
at last, "and the march will be hard for the Long 
Knives.^* 

" Yes, Osseo,^^ I replied, " and this is not the place 
for the drilled and stiff soldier of the old country. If 
we could only trade them all for half their number of 
good foresters! ^* 

" The General - who - rides - on - the - shoulders-of -his- 
men does not think so,*^ he replied. 

I could not discern whether there was the intent of 
irony in his speech, but such was its effect upon me. 

Twenty Indians were gathered around a fire near 
by, talking in low tones in their own language. They 
were friendly Chickasaws, warriors from the far South, 
whom General St. Clair had brought with him as scouts 
and skirmishers. Osseo watched them for awhile with 
a contemplative eye, but did not speak. He rose pres- 
ently, and without explanation entered the woods. 



CHAPTER VI 

A FOBEST COUNCIL 

It was about noon when Osseo went into the forest, 
and I ate dinner with the sconts, still uncertain what 
to do next, though resolved to stay with the army and 
await the issue, hoping too that a successful battle 
would lead to a speedy rescue of Rose Carew. 

I had seen my true kind again after many years, and 
though I had come in repellent guise to a harsh wel- 
come, it was only to verify what the presence of Rose 
Carew in Kentucky had told me already. I could not 
change my nature, nor the character formed in all the 
years preceding manhood, and the honest and rough 
men with whom I now sat, though good friends, were 
of another breed. I had long prided myself on my for- 
est skill, but all at once it seemed a little thing to the 
great world with which this army had again brought 
me in touch. Then I was ashamed of such thoughts, 
when I looked around at the brown hunters who refused 
to believe any ill of me. 

I inquired what course the army would take. It 
seemed to me that we should have been on the march 
since dawn, but I learned that no movement would be 
made until the next day, because of trouble with some 
of the militia or raw troops. General St. Clair was now 
unable to leave his tent, owing to a violent attack of 
gout aggravated by worry; and General Butler and 
Colonel Sargent, his chief assistants, were seeking to 
overcome the difficulties, though the wilderness was 
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a blank to them, and they songht none who could tell 
them its ways. 

The gray and chilly day did not improve, nor did 
the troubled camp. Extremes met here — ^the stiff mili- 
tary discipline of the East and the absolute independ- 
ence of the Western forester; while the honest but 
incompetent old general, whose duty it was to reconcile 
them^ writhed with a Swollen foot on his couch. 

Osseo returned to the camp about dusk and sat 
down beside me in front of one of the fires, which were 
now a necessity, owing to the increasing cold. I handed 
him a piece of venison, and he ate it in silence. I, too, 
held my peace, knowing that he would speak in his 
own good time, and that when he did so speak it would 
be to much purpose. 

" Indian sign,'^ he said at last. " Plenty of it." 

" Where, Osseo? " I asked. 

"All around,'^ he replied. "Before, behind, on 
both sides. Wyandots and Miamis on right, Ottawas 
and Shawnees on left. General-who-never-walks should 
be General-who-never-sleeps. Forest full of danger — 
dangers as thick as those.^^ 

He pointed toward the dying leaves, which were 
falling to the earth in showers before the keen north 
wind. 

" I see, Osseo," I replied, and I felt a deep sadness 
as I spoke, " but I am in no position to give advice to 
General St. Clair. God knows that no man ever needed 
it more than he!" 

I was thinking then of the great hopes that rested 
upon St. Clair's army: a whole people expected now 
an end to the cruelties that. had so long ravaged the 
border; and there too was the rescue of Eose Carew 
which this force ought to further. 

Osseo remained, after his brief report, in silence, 
pondering upon I knew not what. Winchester joined 
us presently. He, too, had heard my cousin's tale about 
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me^ and his maimer of handling it was accordiag to 
his nature. "It's an infernal lie, LeeP' he said. "I 
would not believe it if you yourself were to swear to me 
that it is true, and I do not want to hear a word about 
the matter.^' Then he took his seat beside us in front 
of the coals and talked of other thiags. His mind 
moved slowly as a rule, but it moved in right channels. 

Osseo and I bade Winchester good-night shortly 
after dusk, and taking our rifles, prepared to leave the 
camp. We could do as we chose in this particular, ours 
being the loose duty of scouts, which means freedom 
in the West. In truth, the scouts made their move- 
ments according to their own judgment. All their re- 
connoitring seemed voluntary. General St. Clair ap- 
parently was stupefied by the forest, which lay upon 
him like a wet cloth, and did not fill the woods with 
his spies. 

Most of the men were asleep. Osseo looked at them 
a moment or two and then said: 

" Only a fool sleeps without fear in the f orest.*' 

We reached the fringe of the camp, and were about 
to pass the sentinel there, but he stopped us. 

" You can not pass,'' he said. 

" We are scouts; we intend to examine the woods 
for Indian signs," I said in some surprise. 

"The Indian may go, but not you, Mr. Lee," re- 
plied the man. 

" Why? " I asked. His tone seemed to me to smack 
of insolence. 

" Orders of Captain Lee, the officer of the guard." 

Captain Lee himself appeared a moment later, and 
explained in his usual suave manner. 

" We are forced to distrust you, my gentle cousin," 
he said. " Bemembering what you were once, we fear 
that you are the same to-day. Now, I am quite sure 
that if you go into the forest there you go merely to 
confer with the Indians our enemies." 
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" Jasper Lee/* I replied, '* you know that you lie! ^ 

He flushed and raised his hand as if he would strike 
me, but in a moment recovered himself — ^he knew better 
than to deal me a blow — and then said, quite coldly: 

^^ Have it as you please; I can afford to take any sort 
of abuse from you. You are too far below me for me 
to answer you/* 

"Perhaps,** I said, stung somewhat by his taunt, 
" when you were dispensing news about me to the camp 
to-day, you did not tell how much you had profited by 
my condemnation. My outlawry and disappearance 
have enabled you to enjoy what were mine.** 

" And rightly so,** he replied with some heat. " You 
were' the traitor, not I.** 

" Be it as you say,** I continued; " I warn you not 
to interfere with me. As you see, I have friends here, 
and if a contest should come between us I might not 
be the one to suffer the more. Still I do not seek it.** 

He looked at me wonderingly, as if fearing that I 
possessed some hidden weapon, and then he turned care- 
lessly to the sentinel. 

" Let him pass,** he said. 

Osseo and I left the camp behind us and entered 
the forest. We stood a few moments in the shade of a 
great oak tree, and looked back at the smouldering 
fires. Then we proceeded a little farther, and turning 
again, saw no light behind us. The wilderness had re- 
ceived the armv and hidden it as it could have hidden 
one a hundred times larger. Around us stretched the 
loneliness of desolation, and a silence broken only by 
the rustle of the dying leaves as they fell. We re- 
newed our journey and passed a herd of deer feeding 
quietly in a little open space. 

" The Indian has not been here, or the deer would 
not be so quiet,** said Osseo. 

We turned toward the left, and after ten minutes* 
walking heard the faint hoot of an owl to the south- 
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ward. It was answered from another point perhaps a 
mile distant. Clearly the savages were alert if General 
St. Clair was not. 

" Wyandots/^ said Osseo. " They have passed this 
way." 

He pointed to faint traces on the earth, visible in 
the moonlight. 

I suggested to him that we pursue the band and 
perhaps we could steal near enough to hear their talk, 
his assent being given at once. So we followed the 
trail in the moonlight through the forest, over hills 
and across little brooks and through thickets, but never 
losing it for a moment. Engaged upon this intent and 
delicate business, all my old sanguine feelings returned 
I was again in the woods, free to go where I chose; the 
world was mine, and the most trusty of all comrades was 
by my side. 

Soon we beheld a subdued light in the forest, as if 
those who kindled it did not wish to be seen afar. 
Lying down among the bushes and creeping with hand 
and knee, we drew near enough to discern about twenty 
warriors sitting in a glen and talking with great ear* 
nestness. Among them were two of our Chickasaw 
scouts — ^not prisoners, but most evidently on good terms 
with our inveterate enemies. 

The little circle of Indians, sitting there in the 
forest and holding such grave converse, gave the im- 
pression of dignity. They were mostly men of impor- 
tance, as I could tell by their dress, which in every 
instance was elaborate and rich according to the Indian 
ideas. Their moccasins were of the finest and neatest- 
fitting deerskin, and as they sat the seamless soles were 
turned up to the fire. Their leggings were of blue or red 
cloth, purchased at the British forts, decorated around 
the bottom and up one side with a border of beads, and 
trimmed in two or three cases with tiny bells. Their 
bunting shirts also were made of blue or red broadcloth 
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or fine, tanned deerskin, the bottom and front covered 
with an embroidery of many-coloured beads, the fringe 
of the shirt falling to the knee. 

Each carried around him, with all the gravity and 
grace of a Boman senator wearing the toga, a blanket of 
blue or red or yellow, made of the finest broadcloth, 
and about two yards square. Two or three wore head- 
dresses after the fashion of the Iroquois, which con- 
sisted of a close-fitting splint band with a cross band 
curving over the top, from which hung a cluster of 
feathers, while another and larger feather was set in 
the centre of the head-dress and waved defiantly aloft. 
This was the war plume. The weapons in every case 
were a rifle, tomahawk, and knife. 

" War chiefs in council,^^ whispered Osseo. " When 
they talk thus together there will soon be wailing in the 
settler's cabin.'^ 

I knew full well the truth of his words, but I did 
not withhold admiration from the circle that made the 
brilliant and impressive picture before me. Theirs was 
truly a life in all its wildness and freedom that many 
a man might covet. We crept a little nearer, but still 
we could not understand what they were saying, and 
we dared not attempt a further approach, as Indian 
ears are so cunning that, near by, no skill may deceive 
them. The Wyandot chief Hoyoquim, whom I recog- 
nised, had been talking, but at this moment the war- 
rior next to him, a man of great age, but still strong 
and erect, arose and began to make a formal address 
after the Indian custom, speaking with much eloquence, 
a quality not at all rare among the tribes. As he raised 
his voice we could hear his words. 

He was an Iroquois named Haqua, and he told of the 
fate that befell the Six Nations because they did not 
unite against the white invaders. He urged the West- 
ern tribes to avoid a similar mistake, speaking with a 
forest eloquence that soon drew murmurs of approvaL 
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** The warriors of the West are brave/' said Haqua 
in conclusion^ " and they are many. They have come 
even from the far shores of the greatest lake^ and their 
most famous chiefs lead them. Let none go home until 
we strike and destroy the army that the General-who- 
never-walks leads through the forest. Then the white 
man will be sent beyond the Ohio, and he will not dare 
to come again into the land which you have said with 
your riile and tomahawk is yours and shall remain 
yours. Hero koue" 

When he uttered his guttural cry ^^ Hero koue/^ 
which means, in the Iroquois, " This is the end,'' the 
murmur of approval became a subdued cry, it being 
evident that there was but one mind among them all. 
Hoyoquim next sprang to his feet, and made a fiery 
speech, in which he seconded all that the old Iroquois 
had said, and two others also spoke. 

The council was now over and the chiefs rose. We, 
too, turned away, and our self -chosen expedition lasted 
throughout the night, taking us in a wide circuit around 
the camp. Everywhere we found Indian signs. The 
army of General St. Clair advanced through many dan- 
gers. We met Joe Grimes and Dick Bates near morn- 
ing, and they made the same report. Old Joe shook 
his head ominously. 

'' I don't like it, Lee— I don't like it," he said, '' We 
could tell General St. Clair that the warriors are gath- 
ering, but you might as well sing psalms to a dead horse. 
He'll think we're just stuffing mush in his ears." 

I feared that he was right, but, right or wrong, we 
took our way back to the army at rise of sun, intending 
to report what we had seen. 

The camp presented a cheerful aspect in the early 
morning light, the blaze of many fires rising in the 
crisp, frosty air. The men were preparing to make an 
early start, and for once they showed zeal. 

The officer in charge of the guard was Captain 
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Hardy, and he did not object when I told him that 
I wished to see General St. Clair, being the bearer 
of important information. The general, he said, was up 
betimes from his bed, and was in a fairly good humour, 
his swollen foot having been relatively kind to him the 
night before. Captain Hardy^s bearing toward me was 
neither hostile nor friendly, its general note being that 
of one who reserved his decision for a future which 
should be determined by my conduct. I cared much for 
the good opinion of this officer, as his frank, honest man- 
ner was so evidently the index of a fine nature, and 
silently I thanked him for withholdiQg his verdict- 
General St. Clair was in his tent, eating his break- 
fast, which was served by an orderly, and with him were 
his second in command, Major-General Bichard Butler, 
whose yellow face and pinched features told of illness; 
his adjutant general. Colonel Winthrop Sargent; and 
my loving cousin. Captain Jasper Lee. Jasper, by one 
of those curious turns of his nature, welcomed me with 
seeming great frankness. 

^* General, it is my cousin, Mr. Lee,'* he said. *' No 
doubt he has a busy night's work to relate.'' 

My tale was quickly told. General St. Clair listened 
with surprise, which soon turned, as I saw by the ex- 
pression of his face, into incredulity. He was more 
than half suspecting that I sought to deceive him. 
Jasper's sharp eyes too caught the fact, and his look 
soon became an imitation of the general's; but when 
I met my cousin's gaze I stared so steadily at him, 
prompted as I was by indignation and the sense of right, 
that his eyes fell. Nevertheless I continued my tale 
to the end, keeping to the straight of it, and determined 
that he should hear all I knew." 

" Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Lee," said General 
St. Clair when I finished, '^ that the forces of the sav- 
ages are on all sides of us, and that you have listened 
to one of their war councils? " 
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It was certainly so, I replied, and I cited the ab- 
sence of all the Chickasaws from the camp, a fact 
that I had noted immediately upon my return. The 
general sent his orderly for confirmation of my report, 
and the soldier soon returned with the news. General 
St. Clair's face clouded and his look became depressed. 

"The Chickasaws no doubt have deserted us,'' he 
said, ** and it is a grave defection at such a time." 

"But perhaps they will return before nightfall," 
said Jasper insinuatingly. "They may be on only a 
scouting expedition. No doubt many besides my cousin 
have noted their absence from the camp." 

"That is true," said the general more cheerfully. 

Then I saw his face harden and all his stubbornness 
concentrate in his brow. It was idle to profiEer advice 
to General St. Clair at that moment, however humbly, 
but I did it nevertheless, calling attention to the num- 
bers and warlike ardour of the Northwestern warriors 
and our own isolated position in the huge forest. And 
all the time Cousin Jasper stood by, with his ironic face, 
but not saying a word. General Butler and Colonel 
Sargent occasionally made a comment, though they took 
no active part. 

" I don't wish to wrong you, Mr. Lee," General St. 
Clair finally said, " and so I again give you the benefit 
of the doubt. I thank you for your report if it should 
be correct. I appreciate also your anxiety for the suc- 
cess of the army, but be assured that I shall take all the 
measures necessary to win victory." 

And with that I felt myself dismissed, quite sure 
that I had made a mistake when I came to General St* 
Clair with ominous news. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE WILDEBNESS BOAD 

The army took up its march, advancing slowly and 
with pain. General St. Clair was borne upon a litter 
carried by four men, who were changed at intervals. 
He swore profusely, and so did his army. The scouts 
went ahead, and after them came the axemen, as it was 
necessary to cut a way through the forest for the wagons 
and the artillery. Behind trod the soldiers, grumbling; 
the volunteers as usual complaining of their food and 
pay, and the militia discontented with the military yoke. 

Yet the forest was a noble sight. The grayness had 
left the air, and the ground was dry in the sunshine. 
The woods on this last day of October still glowed with 
much of Indian summer^s beauty. Beneath our feet the 
soil was deep, rich, and black. Game sprang up in front 
of us, deer rushed by, while squirrels chattered overhead 
on every bough. Any fool could see that it was a mag- 
nificent country worth fighting to gain or to keep. One^s 
spirits were bound to rise with such a prospect, and 
mine were no exception. Osseo and I remained with the 
column. Although we had received such small thanks 
when I went to the generaFs tent that morning, my 
mind did not iQcline me to regret the experiment, at 
least for the present. 

Captain Jasper Lee came up presently, riding a very 
fine horse. He asked me why I was not out with my rifle 
searching the woods for hostile Indians. 

^' General St. Clair did not choose to believe my nar- 
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rative^" I answered, '^ and I suppose that the others take 
the same view of it. All of you are alike, and I do not 
care to make reports that nobody will listen to/^ 

He gave me a fierce look, but I repeat that we of 
the West are a very free people. Moreover, I had no 
mind to take impertinence from him. 

" Mr. Lee,*^ he said, " you should remember that you 
are with us on tolerance.^^ 

** Gleneral St. Clair needs all the men whom he can 
get,'* I replied. 

He did not reply, but, giving his horse a cut with the 
whip, rode to the head of the column. 

We halted a little later for the noon rest, and when 
we started again General St. Clair swore with a point 
and vigour that I have seldom known surpassed. Sixty 
of the militia, taking advantage of the confusion at the 
dinner hour, had deserted, and were now well on their 
way southward and toward home. Bedder than ever in 
the face with wrath, he instantly despatched one of our 
two little regular regiments in search of the deserters, 
against the protests of some of our officers; and, thus 
weakened, we continued our march toward the Indian 
towns on the Wabash through woods apparently as wide 
and pathless as the sea itself. 

We heard shots late that afternoon, but it was only 
some of the scouts skirmishing with wandering Indians. 
One of our men lost his life, but an Indian was slain, 
and the officers seemed to think it a fair exchange. 
These officers, I will say, were a gallant set, brave and 
disciplined, but out of their element in the woods, and 
inclined to hold the foe too lightly. Some of the 
younger told me their hope of finding the savages this 
side of their towns, and I could only reply that our 
foes were evasive creatures, and quote our Western prov- 
erb, " All signs fail in dry weather,*' which means that 
in midsummer the sight of clouds does not betoken rain, 
and if one saw an Indian now it did not indicate an 
5 
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Indian battle on the morrow; nor would it be wise to 
say that it did not — ^in truths one conld never know what 
the savages intended^ their methods of warfare being 
most irregular. 

Winchester was still with us, and, his turn of mind 
being philosophic, appeared not overmuch disturbed by 
his situation. He had a fine way of taking matters as 
they came, and concerned himself a great deal with the 
present, very little with the future. 

" I scarce know what I ought to do, Lee,*' he said 
to me. •* My nation is at peace with these savages, and 
it is my business to trade for their furs. Luckily, I 
have done so well that I intended in any event to re- 
turn to England in the spring. I expected to leave your 
army and go to Detroit, but I think that I shall post- 
pone that trip until after the battle.'* 

While the army crept through the dark woods, Osseo 
said to me one day: " I go upon an errand for Lee, and 
perhaps I shall bring him news that he will wish to 
hear." I divined his meaning at once, and I replied, 
** Osseo, no man ever had a better friend than I have 
in you.** 

Then he slid away, his brown form blending with the 
brown of leaf and bush. In our ill-ordered camp he 
was not missed save by some of the old frontiersmen 
such as Joe Grimes, to whose questions I replied that 
he had gone to spy out the country, the excuse sufficing. 
I was sitting by the camp fire at dawn a few days later, 
when the figure of Osseo suddenly stood beside me as if 
he had risen like a mist from the earth. There was a 
light in his eyes, and I waited with patience, though 
with eagerness, until he should speak. 

" I have seen the white maid,'* he said, '* and she is 
well though not happy. I was again Nokalis of the 
totem Cahenhisnhonen, of the tribe of the Mohawks, of 
the nation of the Iroquois, and I have been to the vil- 
lage of the Miamis, where Hoyoquim the Wyandot took 
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ihe maid when he captured her^ and where she is to 
be kept a close prisoner until after the fighting with 
the General-who-never-walks, when the Wyandot chief- 
tain means to take her to his own village/^ 

" How does she bear it? ^^ I asked. 

" She is brave/^ he replied. " What tears she had to 
shed she has shed^ for she does not weep now, but she 
sits in the prison lodge, and her face is ever turned to- 
ward Kaintuckee. Hope is still in her heart, because 
she believes that some one will yet come to save her/' 

"And who is that some one, Osseo?'^ I asked. 

** I did not get a chance to talk with the maid and 
tell her that I was not Nokalis the Mohawk at all, but 
Osseo, a friend, and so I can not say," he replied. " But 
I saw her and I know that she does not despair. I saw 
too that she was beautiful, and I know also that if Lee 
should risk his life for her she is worth the risk." 

" You spoke truth there, Osseo! " I said to myself, 
and again I was tempted to leave the army, take the In- 
dian, and seek a rescue at once. But upon cold consid- 
eration it seemed so vain a plan! With every warrior 
alert and watching for St. Clair, it would be impossible 
to enter their village. No, I must wait until St. Clair 
struck, hoping that the blow would serve Eose Carew 
as well as the nation. My mind reverted also to her 
father. I knew that many of his plans depended upon 
the success of this expedition, and while he loved his 
daughter— of that there was no doubt — ^he could not 
wholly forget them, even when she was in captivity. I 
wondered too what direction his ambition would take if 
we were to fail, and I was sure that it would carry him 
into some new channel. 

Late in the afternoon following Osseous return I 
heard the forest calling; in truth, it had been calling all 
the day, but I would not heed its voice until then; I 
could not now resist the feeling that my place was out 
there among the trees and undergrowth, looking for 
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our enemies, and not here in the close ranks, where I 
was of no more use than the merest lump of a soldier 
pining for his New York tavern and dose of gin. So I 
gave the signal to Osseo, who, while he was with the 
army usually waited upon my initiative, and shouldering 
our rifles we trickled quietly away from the column 
and into the dense woods. There we were quickly in- 
visible, although we could yet hear the sound of the 
axes as the men cleared the road for the army and 
the crack of the whips as the drivers brought up the 
wagons. 

Osseo's eyes twinkled faintly as he looked at me. 

" My friend Lee would not like to be a soldier and 
carry only a gun," he said. ^^He would be a Long 
Knife. He wishes to be a general and swear at the 
men like the General-who-never-walks, and not be a sol- 
dier and have the general swear at him. My friend Lee 
is wise." 

^^ You speak truth, Osseo," I replied, unable to re- 
strain a smile at his discernment and dry comment. " I 
would rather be an officer any day than a private, but 
just now I would rather be here in the woods with you, 
neither master nor man, than be either." 

" The General-who-never-walks," continued Osseo, 
*' swears more every day, and also Manito has stricken 
him blind. Osquesont * flashes before his eyes, but he 
sees it not. Manito has stricken him deaf too . An- 
nemeekee f is in his ears, but he hears it not. The 
tribes sharpen Dayanoaqua,J but the General-who- 
never-walks knows it not." 

"It is true, Osseo," I said. 

" Wabun ^ is whispering secrets in my ears," he re- 
plied, " and I tell them to my friend Lee." 

His tone now was not only earnest but warning. Os- 

* The tomahawk. t The scalping knife. 

f The thunder. * The east wind. 
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seo himself was fit to pronounce impressiye words — a 
warrior oyer six feet high, as straight as the hickory 
tree, and as strong; a man of broad brow with the 
great width between the eyes that one often sees in the 
Northern Indians. He was always most scrupulous 
about his attire. Among the whites on the border, who 
are rather sloYcnly in dress, the same care would have 
been called dandyism, but with him it was merely pride 
and self-respect. 

His blanket, partially folded across his back, and 
made of as fine a piece of broadcloth as I ever saw, 
was in colour a dark reddish brown. He wore one 
of the Iroquois frames over his head, and from the 
centre of it rose the eagle feathers, the special emblem 
of the Iroquois. I do not think he was an Iroquois, al- 
though he spoke their dialects perfectly, and he prob- 
ably wore eagle feathers as a defiance. His deerskin 
hunting suit was also coloured a reddish brown, and 
was heavy with bead ornamentation. His rifle was sil- 
ver-mounted and cost a pretty penny — ^I ought to know, 
as it was a present from me — ^his tomahawk had a highly 
polished horn handle, and the hilt of his knife was 
silver. In short, his dress was worthy of his figure and 
mien, and Osseo would have compared favourably in 
appearance with any of the world's great men. 

"What Wabun whispers to me,'' he continued, 
*' Kabibonokka * also whispers, and it roars in my ears 
like Baimwana,t yet the General-who-never-walks will 
not hear." 

"Come, Osseo," I said, "let us not lament. But 
you and I will do the best we can." 

It required no close search now to find the Indian 
trails. We crossed and recrossed them at every turn, 
mostly those of small parties, of a half-dozen warriors 
or so, but in two or three instances larger bands of 



* The north wind. f '^^^ sound of thunder. 
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twenty or thirty. I saw the truth of Osseous meta- 
phorical assertion that every wind brought the sound 
of the savages sharpening the scalping knife. But an- 
other simile also occurred to my mind: our army was 
like a huge and unsuspecting dragon-fly, around which 
many fierce little spiders were cautiously weaving a web. 

"How far is it to the Miami villages, Osseo?" I asked. 
The Miami villages were our immediate destination. 

" Lee and I could reach them in the space between 
two morning suns,'^ he replied, " but the General-who- 
never-walks will need ten." 

I made a calculation based upon this report, and 
found that the distance was about sixty miles. Ten 
days was a long period for our army, which, bad now, 
was declining in quality, and, moreover, winter was 
coming apace. Men with such soft bones as our city 
troops could not stand the fierce cold of these North- 
western forests. 

We continued our circuit around the camp, meaning 
to return to it about halfway between midnight and 
sunset, but just as we were preparing for the homeward 
journey we crossed a new and decidedly fresh trail. We 
turned aside and followed it a few hundred yards, when 
both Osseo and I sank to the earth as if we had done 
so in response to some preconcerted signal. 

A little more than rifle shot in front of us was 
a glade with a hillock in the centre. A half-dozen war- 
riors watched at the edges of the glade, but it was not 
they who drew our eyes; instead, they were fastened 
upon a group of men standing upon the hillock. 

**The war chiefs!" said Osseo. "Even now they 
look at the camp of the General-who-never-walks." 

A great tower of smoke rose above the trees in front 
of us a half mile away, marking where the army lay, 
and upon this smoke the eyes of the eight men who 
stood on the hillock were intent. It was the second 
time in the last few days that Osseo and I had come 
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upon an Indian council^ but the second assembly was 
evidently more important than the firsts and we could 
not now creep within heariag distance. 

The chiefs were of different tribes. I recognised 
even at the distance Hoyoquim the Wyandot^ often 
called Black Eagle, the captor of Eose Carew, and 
there too was Mechecunnaqua, or, as the whites knew 
him. Little Turtle, the famous war chief Of the Miamis, 
now the head chief of the whole Northwestern Con- 
federacy, and chiefs of the Ottawas, Pottawatomies, 
Delawares, Shawnees, and others, not excepting a leader 
of the Chippewas from the far country beyond Lake 
Superior. Little Turtle pointed occasionally toward 
the smoke of our camp fire, and so far as I could 
judge he was the principal speaker, as became his posi- 
tion at the head of the confederacy. He raised his 
tomahawk presently, and with it threatened the dis- 
tant smoke, making the motion of a blow. All in 
turn did likewise. Then they stepped from the hil- 
lock and they and their guards faded away in the 
forest. I said to myself that the battle could not be 
far off, but Osseo and I returned to camp without com- 
ment to each other upon what we had seen. I did 
not offer a report, as I knew I was a discredited witness, 
but the other scouts were bringing in news of the same 
character, and I felt that what we bad seen was not lost. 

I lay down to sleep a little later, not having closed 
my eyes in forty-eight hours, and was soon in slumber- 
land. The next day was gray and wintry, a slight snow 
falling and the cold increasing so much before night 
that ice formed on the little pools of water, standing 
here and there in the forest, and the dead leaves fell in 
showers. But the rotting army still dragged its slow 
and painful length through the dismal forest, and the 
second evening thereafter encamped on the eastern 
bank of the Wabash River, now but a baby stream fifteen 
or twenty yards wide, where most of the soldiers — Ahorse, 
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foot, and artillery — ^were jammed togethei* on la little 
plateau, although the militia went in camp some dis- 
tance beyond the stream. 

The night was wintry cold, fingers were chilled when 
they touched the metal of rifle or cannon, and the men 
shivered as they hung over the smoking fires. There 
had been no skirmishing between the scouts and Indian 
parties since nioming, and the silence of desolation hung 
over the forest, where the leaves were still falling in 
showers. Never before had the army felt so lonely and 
so far from the haunts of men. The cold crept into 
the marrow of the soldiers, and the dwellers in cities 
looked fearfully at the solemn woods. 

I had been all day, and most of the night before, in 
the woods seeking Indian sign — and finding plenty of 
it — ^and night being at hand, I was worn to the bone. 
Despite the coldness with which I was received, I made 
one or two additional reports to General St. Clair, 
which were received with but little comment, and if I 
needed further proof it became fully evident that he 
reposed much faith in his own foresight and judgment. 
Saying no more, I crossed the shallow river, and joined 
Osseo with the militia, who were in advance. 

I was too tired to do scouting work that night, and, 
lying down near Osseo before one of the fires, I soon 
fell into a deep sleep. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE PHANTOM HOBDE 



« 



AwAKEy my friend; the enemy comes! " 
Osseo stood beside me in the chill of early dawn^ his 
dark eyes glowing, and every nerve and muscle taut. 

I sprang to my feet and saw naught but the sen- 
tinels, heard naught but their footsteps. The great 
forest rimmed us roimd, as silent and lonely as when we 
lay down to sleep. The ice glittered on the river and 
the pools. 

'* The enemy coming, Osseo? I see nothing.^' 
"There is a warrior in every bush. The ring of 
the tribes has closed around us. The General-who- 
never-walks does not believe, but Osseo knows. The 
end is in Manito's keeping. Hero Jcoue.^^ 

It was a solemn speech, and I no longer doubted. I 
grasped my rifle more tightly and saw that my powder- 
horn and bullet pouch were full. A thin, cold mist was 
rising from the snow-covered earth. 

The awakening trumpet sounded, and the army rose 
from its slumbers. The sentinels reported that all was 
well. The wintry sun crept above the rim of the earth, 
and the same silence still reigned in the great woods. 
Yet the forest now spoke to me in many tongues. I 
longed to shout its news into the ears of the stubborn 
general, but I knew that he would order me in scorn 
from his tent. The militia began to form in ranks, and 
smoke rose from the growing fires. 

67 
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" The enemy comes! ^^ said Osseo again in low and 
thrilling tones. 

A bead of fire appeared in a bush straight ahead of 
us, expanded and went out, just as the sharp crack of 
a rifle sped, echoing, through the desolate forest. A 
soldier, one of our Kentucky militiamen, standing near- 
est the trees, pitched forward upon his face, stone dead. 
The bullet had passed through his head. A yell — ^long, 
quavering, but full of sound, like the howling of thou- 
sands of hungry wolves — ^rose and then died in a whine, 
more ferocious than its highest note. It was the war- 
cry of the savages, and it came from every point of the 
compass and all the points between. Osseo had spoken 
from the fulness of knowledge. The attack had begun. 

The single bead of fire was followed by many others 
sparkling among the bushes or in the shadows of the 
forest, singularly vivid in the cold, still morning. The 
sound of the rifle shots was like the rapid cracking of 
a huge whip, and the echoes repeated themselves. No 
wind was stirring. The dead and dying leaves did not 
move, and the spurts of smoke rose straight upward. 

Our men fell rapidly, the bullets flying fast. Some 
died without noise, and some cried out in surprise rather 
than pain when they were struck. Their comrades stood 
in disordered groups, bewildered by the attack, despite 
the warnings of the last few days, staring stupidly at 
the officers, who shouted opposing orders and who 
sought to form their ranks. 

The fire of the savages increased; once again rose 
their war-whoop, fierce and triumphant, but the harried 
soldiers saw nothing. The forest was full of foes who 
shot with deadly aim. The beads of flame appeared and 
reappeared among bushes and trees, and the soldiers be- 
gan to fire now at the flashes and the smoke, but still 
they saw no human beings save themselves. The sound 
of battle was in their ears, but it was only the crack of 
the weapons, their own cries, or the occasional war- 
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whoop. Dusky forms were flitting from tree to tree, but 
they made no sound as they passed. Our men knew not 
whether any of their bullets slew. They could only fire 
into the forest, which was wide and sent back no tales; 
but they saw their own dead heaping up at their feet, 
and the hail of bullets that cut them down was thicken- 
ing fast. 

Our vanguard was quickly driven over the little 
river and into the main army, but it did not find rest 
and peace there. The fire of the invisible foe swept in 
a ring around the entire force, and the swift bullets 
cut through every rank. The army was driven into a 
huddled mass, and its bewilderment grew as the com- 
panies were struck down by the unseen death. When 
the survivors were pressed together they made a better 
target for the* savages, who crept closer and closer, firing 
from behind every tree and bush and log at the great 
yellow and blue mass of white men who stood in the 
open. The crackle of the rifle shots was accompanied 
by cries, groans, and falls. 

It is a terrible thing for the soft dweller in cities 
to be surprised in the desolate forest by an unseen but 
none the less deadly foe; to see the fire and smoke of his 
rifle shots, but never that foe; to hear the hiss of the 
bullets, and to see them cutting down the disordered 
ranks; then the chill of fear creeps into the marrow 
and paralyzes the brain. Panic ran through our raw 
Eastern levies. It was not such fighting as this that 
they had come to do; they expected at least an enemy 
whom they could see, and whenever the war-whoop 
rose it was to them a true death chant. 

The officers sought to restore order and organize 
the defence. There were men among them who might 
have known more, but none are braver than those offi- 
cers proved themselves to be. The Indian bullets struck 
them down as they gave orders and threatened with the 
flats of their swords, but the survivors shirked no duty. 
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Pride and discipline kept them erect, although the 
storm of bullets came thicker and thicker. 

I saw General St. Clair rush from his tent, believing 
at first that it was but a skirmish; but when he knew at 
last that the danger which he had despised was upon 
us he showed himself a brave man, walking calmly 
among the soldiers, upbraiding them for panic terror, 
and giving them an example of coolness, while the 
bullets of the savages pierced his own clothing. But to 
lead troops in battle one needs more than courage, and 
though the general stood in the midst of the army and 
encouraged it to fight, the fire of the Indians increased 
in volume and accuracy, and^ lashed our ranks through 
and through. 

Now the soldiers began to see figures through the 
haze, mere glimpses of coppery faces leaping from 
bush to bush and gone when they fired. The clouds of 
smoke rising from so many rifle shots made the forest 
around them dimmer, and all that it contained vague 
and unreal. 

Our cannon were firing, and the heavy roll of the 
discharges made a thunderous echo. The black smoke 
of the great guns rose and added to the dimness, but 
the gunners, like the riflemen, saw no target. The can- 
non-balls crashed in the forest, and from some other 
point the warriors yelled defiance. The cavalrymen 
sprang upoti their horses and galloped into the woods, 
but the fire of the savages emptied the saddles and 
no one saw whence the bullets came. Eegular troops, 
cannon in the centre and on their flanks, reckless of 
death, charged among the trees; the warriors melted 
away before them, and lo! no foe was there; when they 
were forced to fall back upon the mass of the army 
the Indians gtvarmed again on every side, their bullets 
striking on human bodies like the pattering of rain 
drops on water. 

**0 God,^^ groaned a regular beside me, *^if I 
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could only see a single enemy — something to shoot 

atr 

The next instant a bullet from a hidden foe cut short 
his hopes and his life. I loaded and fired my rifle as fast 
as I could, and Osseo, bent in a stooping position, send- 
ing his bullets into th6 woods, was by my side. 

The camp was now swept by the rifle fire from every 
side, with the ring of the savages pressing closer and 
ever closer. I saw General St. Clair again, and as I 
looked a bullet clipped a lock of the gray hair which 
hung in such profusion beneath his three-cornered hat, 
and another pierced his coat. He continued his steady 
walk up and down the lines; and General Butler, our 
second in command, just risen from a sick-bed, did the 
same, each trying to preserve order on his wing and 
passing and repassing in grave silence. There was some- 
thing tragic and pathetic in the bearing of these two 
old generals, both so brave and both so unfit for the 
work they had to do. 

" A hot morning, General Butler! " said General St. 
Clair once as he passed. 

"An exceedingly hot morning. General St. Clair,*' 
replied General Butler with the same coolness; ** but I 
fancy that it will not last.** 

General St. Clair bowed courteously to indicate 
agreement, and walked on. This was a fine dignity on 
the part of two old soldiers, and I admired it duly; 
but not all the merits of manner removed the facts 
of the surprise, nor abated for one moment the fury 
and baffling nature of the savage attack. We were being 
cut down precisely as a British army under Braddock 
had been cut down more than thirty years before; and 
the great President, then in his youth, who witnessed 
all the horrors of Fort Duquesne, had warned St. Clair 
of just such another ambush. "Beware of Indian 
stratagem,** he said. " Fill the woods with your scouts, 
and heed what they tell you!** But all in vain; the 
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headstrong general would have his way, and behold the 
issue! 

Our gallant oflScers still led the charges into the 
woods, and the cannon boomed above the crash of the 
rifles, balls and grape-shot doing much damage to trees 
and bushes, and always the wary foe sank away like the 
mist; but when the charge spent itself and the soldiers 
returned to the main force, back the savages came 
again, fiercer and more deadly than ever, pouring their 
bullets into the huddled mass of white men who yet 
stood like a shining mark in the open. Our charges 
became fewer. The artillery horses were shot down and 
the screams of the wounded animals were the most fear- 
ful sounds on all that battlefield. The officers fell fast, 
their bravery and their epaulets marking them as special 
targets, the army was driven more and more toward the 
common centre, and the ring of smoke in which so many 
beads of fire sparkled grew thicker all around it. The 
two generals were still walking up and down the lines, 
calling out orders and bidding the men to fight. 

General St. Claires uniform was torn in a half dozen 
places by the rifle bullets, but so far as I could see he 
was unharmed. General Butler^s arm suddenly dropped 
to his side, broken by a ball; but the general threw oflE 
his coat, and when one of the men put the arm in a 
sling he continued his calm walk, the blood from his 
wound falling drop by drop upon his uniform. Another 
bullet struck him in the side, and he fell at last, but 
struggled to his feet again. He could not stand, and two 
men, lifting him up, carried him to the middle of the 
camp, where he sat propped against a great heap of 
knapsacks, which would never be put to use again by our 
soldiers. General St. Clair walked on, but alone. 

The disorder of the battle grew as the Indian bullets 
cut us down like grass; the ranks could not be kept, the 
cannon could not be moved, the horses being killed, the 
confused shouts told nothing, the increasing clouds of 
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iSmoke hid erery moyement; all became a horrible tu- 
mult and jumble. 

Now panic and terror ran through the veins of ouf 
men. They knew not the number of the savages, but 
they felt their sting. The foe was a phantom host who 
escaped their blows, but struck back with deadly in- 
terest. There was safety in neither attack nor defence, 
and whichever way they faced, the bullets swept every 
comer of the battlefield. Our dead lay throughout our 
camp, dozens at first, then scores, now hundreds, and 
above the shouts of our men, the whoop of the savages, 
and the rattle of the rifle shots, rose the scream of the 
wounded horses. I have seen battles between civilized 
foes; I was at Princeton when the British came with the 
bayonet, and I was at Monmouth on that burning day 
when " Mad ** Anthony led the charge, but there it was 
mercy for the conquered, and the cry for quarter once 
uttered, foes became friends. Those were the mere 
polish of war to this savage encounter in the wilder- 
ness, where a man once down prayed a speedy death, for 
otherwise the fagot and the stake were his. 

The terror of the phantom host multiplied in the 
minds of the raw soldiers. They seemed to be fighting 
invisible demons, as in truth they were. They began 
to give way, and with shouts of horror turned to flee. 
The savages now ran in, and bounding here and there, 
struck down with war axe and tomahawk. 

General Butler was still lying against the knapsacks, 
and as I looked he sent his last aide with an order to 
another part of the field. A gigantic figure, naked to 
the waist, sprang up before the reclining ofiicer. It was 
Hoyoquim, his face streaked horribly with the war- 
paint and his tomahawk uplifted. I raised my rifle with 
involuntary motion, but I had just fired at a savage, and 
there was not time to reload. The next instant the toma- 
hawk descended and clove the head of the brave general 
to the neck. Uttering a piercing cry of triumph, Hoyo- 
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quim sprang back into the bushes^ and the confusion 
and slaughter around us increased. The crackle of the 
rifle firing grew louder, but the note of the cannon sank, 
and for the best of reasons; nearly all the gunners and 
cannoneers were killed. Some of the men, imused to 
the forest, and appalled by this battle, in which the 
blows of the enemy seemed as mysterious and deadly as 
strokes of lightning, ceased to use their weapons, and, 
shivering, cowered over the fires, though, had they 
known it, the shivering was from terror and not from 
cold. Others burst into the tents and drank what liquor 
they could find, wishing to stupefy themselves or find 
an artificial joy in the face of death. The officers struck 
them with the flats of their swords, but these men took 
the blows in silence or laughed stupidly. Our regular 
troops in this strange and terrible position showed un- 
daunted courage, charging often with the bayonet, driv- 
ing back the savages and raising them out of the bushes 
and grass like partridges, but when the charge spent its 
force in the woods the savages, as before, swarmed back, 
shooting down from many coverts. Every one of the 
regular officers was killed or wounded, but their men 
fought on, and once General St. Clair himself led 
their charge, only to get more bullets through his 
clothes, but to escape the death which perhaps he then 
coveted. 

We were being forced slowly toward the forest, and 
when we charged back at times to scatter the cloud of 
Indians who hung on our rear we noticed that our dead, 
who lay so thickly upon the ground, were now scalped, 
while the yelling savages as they leaped from bush to 
bush brandished in triumph the horrid trophies. 

A dozen Indians suddenly sprang from the thickets, 
and rushing forward, seized one of the cannon; all the 
artillerymen had been killed beside it. They began to 
drag it away, but the regulars recovered it with a charge 
which sent the warriors flying into the bushes, from 
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the coyer of which they decimated our ranks with rifle 
balls. In a few moments another cannon was lost, and 
then retaken^ but at the same expense^ and now all the 
old scouts began to see that the courage of the regular 
troops and oflBcers — ^boys, many of the latter were, 
though never did men die more bravely — ^was of no avail; 
the battle was lost beyond the hope of saving, and with 
it half the army, slain in that vast forest; all knew there 
would be no wounded, save those whom we could take 
away with us, and these would be but few. 

Now a lone trumpet sounded the retreat. The can- 
non were spiked and abandoned. The way was plain; 
behind us lay the broad trail that our advancing army 
had made, and into it pressed the wild pell-mell of the 
fugitives, driven on by the fear of death in its most 
terrible form, bullets pelting the huddled and fleeing 
mass. Osseo and I bad managed to keep together in all 
the turmoil, and when we turned to retreat with the 
others we ran toward the head of the column, where 
the savages had closed across the path of flight, wild 
with triumph and the greatest scalp-taking that their 
generation had known, and wishing to destroy the whole 
of the army as they had already destroyed half of it. 
The Indian coil now encircled us; but our army, some 
still animated by courage and some by the fear of death, 
drove straight along the road and at the savage line. 
General St. Clair, mounted on a horse that an aide 
had caught for him, rode in the centre, and on we went, 
leaving behind us our cannon and our hurt, the wildest 
rout that troops of our nation have ever known, and 
by far the most terrible. 

Colonel Darke, one of our brave border officers, led 
the charge, and around him gathered all the frontiers- 
men and the stanchest of the soldiers. So fierce was 
our rush that the Indians were thrown from the road, 
and through the opening the remains of the army 
dashed, the savages at once closing in behind and hang- 
6 
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ing upon the rear of our flying force, busy with torna-* 
hawks and scalping knives. 

Such a defeat as ours is bad, but such a flight is far 
worse. Only the oldest and wariest Indian fighters re- 
tained their presence of mind. The raw army, hacked 
continually by Indian bullets, the savage war-whoop 
sounding always behind it, was mad with terror. Many 
of the men threw away their guns, knowing that any 
weight would impede their flight, while the bravest 
turned to defend the rear as best they could and hold 
back the merciless pursuit. Many deeds of courage, too, 
did I witness on that day. I saw a provision packer, 
who had already given his horse to a wounded soldier, 
enabling the latter to escape, pick up a boy fallen from 
exhaustion, and carry him on his back in the press and 
whirl of the flying army. I learned long afterward that 
both escaped, although the brave packer stopped again 
on the way to bind up the hurt of a wounded man. Such 
things as these offset acts of cowardice, and I have 
noticed often that in moments of panic and despair the 
greatness and baseness of the human race alike are 
shown. 

The old frontiersmen and the few regulars left were 
now the last bulwark of the fleeing army, its sole defence 
against the horde of savages, who followed it through 
the woods and strove to complete with bullet and toma- 
hawk the ruin that they had begun. Nor should I for- 
get Osseo, that valiant Indian who on this day achieved 
deeds worthy of the best knight who ever rode through 
the pages of a French romance. I think that a song of 
battle was singing in his ears; all the impulses passed 
down by many generations of savage life were sweep- 
ing him on; his black eyes were alight, his muscles 
drawn like whipcord; his brown body would flash past 
me, and some warrior, too daring, would fall beneath 
his tomahawk; now and then he uttered his own long, 
thrilling war-whoop as a defiance to our enemies, and 
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though the savages sought zealously for his lif e^ no hoi* 
let or blade touched him. He fought like one who had 
a grieyance against the Northwestern tribes, and I^ al- 
though not knowing what it was, remembered to be 
thankful that we profited by it. 

Just in front of us a sergeant's wife fell to the 
ground in terror^ and another woman carrying a little 
child in her arms sank down exhausted. Osseo seized 
the child, the woman shrinking from him in f ri^t, and 
then rushing at him with her hands to rescue her little 
one, thinking that he belonged to the savage army. But 
Osseo took her by the arm, and still carrying the child, 
helped them on in their flight. I raised the sergeant's 
wife to her feet, and having found a place for her in 
a wagon, the horses of which still survived the Indian 
bullets, rejoined Osseo. 

The retreat now demanded the whole attention of 
all who knew the ways of the woods. If one flees in a 
panic and the object that causes the panic pursues, it 
is but natural for the panic to increase, llie danger 
that hangs on behind grows manifold, and when that 
danger was so real and terrible as ours there was naught 
that could restrain the more timorous among our troops. 
Such men as these no longer felt any sense of disgrace, 
and they had no thought but to reach Fort Jefferson, 
the last post built by the army in its advance into the 
Northwest, and shelter themselves behind its stockades. 

But another thought was in the minds of the old 
frontiersmen who sought to keep back the pressing 
swarms of Indians, and it was of the border people whom 
this routed and fleeing army had come to protect and 
avenge. The tale of the Indian atrocities already filled 
with horror the minds of those who heard; but, flushed 
by such a victory, the tribes would become far bolder 
and more enterprising than ever. There would not be 
in all the circuit of the West a cabin that was safe. 
The tomahawk and the scalping knife would find vie- 
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tims from Pennsylvania to the Mississippi The woods 
would be filled with warriors seeking to emulate the 
great killing when St. Clair was beaten^ and the rage for 
white scalps, whether of man, woman, or child, would 
burn in the veins of every tribe, even to those beyond 
the farthest end of Lake Superior, and such was what 
came to pass. White men have done wrongs on the 
border, but surely nothing that ever justified such cruel- 
ties as our vanguard of settlers have suffered. 

The Indian pursuit began to slacken after a distance 
of four or five miles and then ceased altogether. It may 
be that they wished to return to the field and make their 
ghastly collection of scalps. Surely there was enough 
for them, as upon that fatal day between six and seven 
hundred of our men — ^about half the army — ^were killed 
outright and scalped, and half the remainder were 
wounded. Nearly all the oflScers were slain, and among 
them Colonel Oldham, the leader of the Kentucky 
militia, who fell gallantly at the head of his men early 
in the action, and Major Clark, who was shot down while 
seeking to cover the retreat. Colonel Darke, who com- 
manded one wing, saw his youngest son killed upon the 
field, and he himself was badly wounded, though escap- 
ing with his life. But why should I continue the tale 
and tell of so many good men losing their lives through 
the stubborn folly of General St. Clair, who despised 
his enemy and neglected the commonest precautions? I 
say with deliberation that his was the chief fault. 

"We met later in the day the little regiment of 
regular troops that had been sent back after the desert- 
ing militia, so missing the battle, but serving very well 
now to cover our retreat. Thus the ghastly procession 
continued until about nightfall it reached Fort Jeffer- 
son, thirty miles from the battlefield, and took refuge 
behind its palisades. Never did the sun set upon a more 
miserable band. 

I saw my cousin, Jasper Lee, once in this flight — ^I 
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heard that he fought cautiously in the battle — ^and he 

said to me in a patronizing tone that was more insolent / 

than abuse: 

" You have borne yourself very well to-day, John/' 
'* Have I? '' I replied. " I hope that I shall be able 

to speak as well of you/' 

I wasted no more words upon him, having made a 

resolution which I awaited only our arrival at the fort 

to carry out. 



CHAPTEB IX 

A DANCE BY TOBCHLIGHT 

The sun went down on the forest, which now hid 
the black tragedy of St. Claires defeat, but those 
who lay behind the walls of Fort Jefferson still beheld 
the tomahawk in every bush. They looked fearfully 
over their scanty numbers, and saw that half were 
gone. They quivered at the lightest sound, and told 
each other that they had not come from New York 
and Philadelphia to fight invisible demons for two 
dollars a month, thus mingling unconscious comedy 
with such real tragedy. I felt true pity for men who 
had been led blindly into a situation with which they 
were so little fitted to cope, and one could not afford 
to despise even the fraction that had shown cowardice. 
Better troops both of our own nation and others, taken 
in surprise by the savages, had fled more than once, and 
mingled with these, the only thought of whom had been 
flight, were the many who had risked their lives over 
and over again to save the army from destruction. But 
my duty there was done, and it was not for me to linger 
at Fort Jefferson. 

I refilled my bullet pouch and powder-horn, and 
sought Osseo, finding him by the palisade, leaning 
against it, with his eyes almost closed, yet watching the 
forest. He was resting, permitting himself to float upon 
the border-land of sleep, and yet not dulling his senses 
80 far that he could not watch for enemies. Winchester 
was near him; he had seen the defeat, and as he stood 
80 
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there witii closed eyes I knew that he was thinking of 
the great tragedy. 

'^ Osseo/' I said, '^ it is time to go, and I need your 
help/' 

''I am ready/' he replied. I knew from the first 
that he would be waiting. 

'^ And 60 am I" said Winchester quietly. 

"You!** I exclaimed. "Why, Winchester, this is 
no work of yours! '* 

" It is,'' he said in the same quiet but stubborn tone. 
^I know that you are going for Miss Carew, and I 
want to help. Besides, I've been thinking, Lee, how I'd 
feel if the girl at home in England — ^there's one, you 
know — were in her place. I don't understand as much 
about this forest business as you and the Indian, but 
I might be handy in case of a fight. I'm going." 

This was a long speech for Winchester, but there was 
no bluster about him, the firm temper of the man speak- 
ing in his voice. 

"The Englishman is brave," said Osseo, "and he 
is ready to give his life for his friend. He shall go 
with us." 

When our gratitude is strongest we like but little to 
fipeak of it, and so I merely said to Winchester: 

" I owe you for much, Winchester, and the debt is 
growing." 

He made a slight gesture as if he would wave the 
matter aside, and with that it was settled. 

Although the work for which I had volunteered was 
done, and we of the West, as I repeat, were a very free 
people, I thought it right, inasmuch as I had served with 
St. Clair through a most arduous affair, to secure a for- 
mal leave of absence, and with such intention I sought 
an officer empowered to give the necessary authority. I 
was passed from one to another until I reached my 
cousin, Jasper Lee. 

" And so," he said with peculiar insolence, " you wish 
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to leave ns upon some vague adventure^ which for all 
we know may be a traitorous expedition to the savages/' 

*' I doubt whether the savages would look upon me 
as a friend, Jasper, after the history of to-day,^' I re- 
plied, " and, moreover, I seek the rescue of Miss Carew. 
I also wish to inform you that if I do not obtain your 
permission I shall go without it/' 

But he kept his countenance fairly well. 

" I shall seek Miss Carew myself,'' he said. ** I have 
always had it in mind. Only my duty here has delayed 
me. It is fitting that I should do so, and with an armed 
force. You can not accomplish anything/' 

" The more numerous the rescuing parties the better 
it will be for Miss Carew," I said, " and I wish to tell 
you again, Jasper, that I shall depart within the half 
hour on my errand." 

" Go talk to General St. Clair," he replied in an ill 
humour. " He is within there. The affair is not mine 
in any particular, and I will have naught to do with it." 

He jerked his finger over his shoulder, as he spoke, 
toward the door of an inner room, which I pushed open 
and entered when I received the reply " Come," in re- 
sponse to my knock. It was merely a rude log chamber, 
such as one would expect to find even as the commando- 
ant's office in a frontier fort, and General St. Clair 
sat in a chair near the window which looked out upon 
the courtyard. I say "sat" through courtesy, as his 
appearance was more like that of a dead man placed in a 
sitting position, and though his eyes were turned upon 
the courtyard he saw nothing. His heavy features had 
fallen, the usually ruddy face was pallid, and the lids 
drooped over his eyes. The same blanket coat that he 
had worn throughout the battle, pierced now by eight 
bullets, still hung from his shoulders. This man, the 
grandson of an earl, full of preconceived opinions, de- 
spising his enemy, having all the faults of the class t6 
which he had been born in the Old World — faults which 
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he transplanted with himself to the New — ^was now, de- 
spite his courage, crashed by his great disaster. Perhaps 
he was thinking then, in turn, of the massacre that he 
had just beheld, and the wamiag given to him by the 
great President back there in the East who repeated 
over and over again: " Beware of an ambush! Beware 
of an ambush I *' I felt a certain pity and sympathy for 
him^ and it was mingled with anger, too^ because he 
had brought such a terrible misfortune upon the border. 

He did not see me, or, if seeing me, it made no im- 
pression upon his mind, and I stood there a few mo- 
ments, determined to uphold my own dignity as a free 
ranger of the Western woods and my own master in 
aU things. But his manner and speech were contrary 
to my expectations. 

" What is it, Mr. Lee? '* he asked at last in a most 
gentle tone. ^' Is it possible that I can now do anything 
for anybody? *' 

I related to him briefly the story of Miss Carew^s 
capture, and my wish to rescue her if possible. 

" I thank you for your courtesy, Mr. Lee,^* he said 
with the greatest and most siacere politeness. ^^ I know 
weU that you need not ask me for such permission, and 
I know stiU better that if I had heeded your words I 
would not now be here behind these logs, mourning my 
men, lying scalped and mutilated there ia that hideous 
forest. Oh, my poor lads! ^' 

He put his face ru his hands, as if he would hide 
from his eyes the sight upon which they had looked that 
morning, and I, feeling an increase of sympathy, and 
knowing there was nothing more to be said, slipped 
from the room, leaving General St. Clair to his remorse. 

It was a cold moonlit night when we three — Osseo, 
Winchester, and I — ^left Fort Jefferson and entered thci 
forest, going back upon the trail of the stricken army. 
A few hundred yards from the fort the lights disap- 
peared, and with them all soimd. Again the wilderness. 
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lone and bare^ stretched around ns. The white skim 
of snow was yet on the earth and the trees, and 
the air was so still that the dry leaves gave forth no 
rustle. 

" The warriors rejoice over their triumph/' said 
Osseo, " and it is easy for us to pass through the 
woods.'* 

We followed for many miles the broad road over 
which the army had lied, passing now and then horses 
dead of their wounds, and came after awhile to the 
point where the pursuit had ended. 

I was sure that the Indians would gather at the 
battlefield, rejoicing there over their victory, and we 
advanced cautiously in that direction, searching the 
forest for the lightest noise or other sign that would 
indicate the presence of our foes or danger of an am- 
bush. But we saw nothing, and no sound save the ordi- 
nary voices of the night came to our ears. We veered 
more than once from the woods and approached the road 
over which the army had advanced and fled alike, be* 
holding now the ghastly traces of the rout, the dead 
and scalped bodies of our soldiers, and bands of wolves 
gathering already for the feast. But we saw no Indians. 
Nor was it needful to them to throw out scouts lest our 
army should return and seek with some sudden blow 
vengeance upon the victors. A force cut up as ours had 
been could not strike back for many a month. 

We drew near to the fatal field, still following a slow 
course, by choice, through the densest undergrowth, 
pressing as close as we could, and lying down at last in 
a thick clump of bushes, whence we could see the lights 
of torches dancing in the open, where our camp had 
been, and hear the chant of the Indian song of triumph. 
I judged that it was the old squaws hanging upon the 
rear of the savage army who sang, while the warriors 
occupied themselves with collecting the spoil — ^the 
weapons, provisions, clothing, and scalps — ^a rich booty. 
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the finest that they had taken since Braddock's defeat, 
80 like St. Clair's. 

The number of torches increased by and by, and the 
light grew better. We saw hundreds of warriors pass- 
ing and repassing while the chant of the Indian women 
went on. 

" The warriors make merry/' whispered Osseo. " It 
is not often that a leader like the General-who-never- 
walks comes against them.'' 

Not often, fortunately! 

"Let us creep a little closer," I said. — "Be care- 
ful, Winchester! A sound no lighter than that made 
by the squirrel as he trips over the bark might be- 
tray us." 

« Don't be afraid that I'll be rash," he replied. " I 
don't want to fall into the hands of those yelling devils, 
at least not until I have a chance to prove that I'm 
an Englishman." 

We crept a rod or two farther, lying almost flat upon 
our faces, and unmindful of the light veil of snow that 
covered the earth, stopping at last at the crest of a tiny 
' hill crowned with bushes, where we could see the battle- 
field, and ourselves lie hidden. 

" What a sight! " said Winchester. 

" Yes," I replied. " 'Tis a bad thing enough to war 
with Christians, but 'tis the ghastliest of all to war with 
savages, always bearing in mind that such gentlemen as 
Osseo here are not savages." 

More than a hundred torches illuminated the stretch 
of open that had been our camp, and was the scene, too, 
of our greatest slaughter, but it was a fantastic light 
that they made as they were moved about by the war- 
riors and the old squaws, who were now dancing the 
scalp dance. Well had they the right, their ways con- 
sidered, to danre it. The chant of the women was 
monotonous, hardly ever varying in tone, but the war- 
riors often broke into a shout like unto the war-whoop 
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as they waved aloft the horrid trophies which I shall not 
name nor describe. 

Three or four fires were burning, but the dancing 
warriors, despite the coldness of the weather, wore only 
the breech clout, and their brown bodies appeared and 
reappeared in the fantastic and fitful light like shad- 
ows; truly they had fought us that day like a phantom, 
but none the less terrible, host. Others stood about, 
laden with their spoil — trifles, muskets, pistols, swords, 
blankets, and all the other supplies of an army. The 
cannon which we had spiked and abandoned stood near; 
and everywhere — ^between the feet of the dancers, 
among those who looked on, and in the edge of the wood 
— ^lay our dead, hundreds of them. 

" I thank God,^' whispered Winchester, " that I shall 
never agaiQ see such a sight, and yet it is well to have 
seen it.*^ 

I saw presently the man for whom I was looking. 
Hoyoquim, the Wyandot — in the full panoply of his 
rank, the battle stains gone from him, his blanket 
thrown over his shoulder, an officer^s splendid sword, 
taken from its fallen owner, swinging at his side — 
walked among the warriors, grave, dignified, and most 
evidently a king of his kind. I knew that the breast of 
the savage throbbed with a mighty exultation; and this, 
too, was the captor of Rose Carew. 

Hoyoquim presently joined Little Turtle, the head 
chief of the confederation, and to them soon came other 
chiefs. They drew apart, and after talking earnestly for 
a little while gave some orders to the warriors. The 
dancing then ceased abruptly, most of the torches were 
extinguished, and each man taking his spoil began to 
put it in most convenient shape. 

**The warriors are about to depart for their vil- 
lages,*' said Osseo. 

It was even so. The Indian army was scattering 
-with the same facility with which it had gathered, each 
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band going to its own wigwams, and already some were 
departing. We lay very close, but we were in rough 
ground where the savages were not likely to pass, and 
we had little fear. In a few moments all the noises 
ceased, and the last warrior vanished in the forest. 



CHAPTER X 

A KNIQHT OF FBANCE 

We did not follow directly upon the Indian trail, 
knowing that such would be a vain proceeding, and 
bristling with danger. Impatience must yield to pru- 
dence — ^a necessity nearly always present in the life of 
the frontiersman— and so we turned in a great curve 
with a general northwesterly direction, and sped on 
our path as fast as the breath of Winchester, the slow- 
est of the party, would permit us. 

The village of the Wyandots was far away on the 
shores of Lake Huron, and I was convinced that Hoyo- 
quim, her captor, knowing of St. Clair's advance, had 
not found time to take Rose Carew there; it was prob- 
able, therefore, that he had left her at the village of 
the Miamis, and I wished to learn as soon as possible 
the truth or falsity of my surmise. 

Both Osseo and I knew the country, and by turns we 
led the way, no one of the three speaking, but hastening 
on, intent upon our errand, until about the midnight 
hour or a little beyond it, when Osseo, who was then 
in advance, stopped and pointed with his forefinger. I 
saw far in the forest a faint gleam, no more than that 
of a firefly, but steady, and to the eye of a frontiers- 
man significant. 

" What do you think it is, Osseo? '* I asked. 

He shook his head. 

" Looks like a camp fire,*' he replied, " but can't say. 
Maybe not, maybe so. Suppose we see? '* 
88 
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His suggestion was quite appropriate, as no true for- 
ester ever passes by anything unexplained, not even a 
trifle, not to mention such an important matter as a 
Ught in the night. 

We pushed our way carefully among the trees, and 
there was good need of caution, as I have seldom seen a 
more dense growth of forest and underbrush. The soil 
beneath our feet was as black as tar, and everything 
seemed to have grown upon it spontaneously. Twigs 
and boughs were so thick that, despite the fall of the 
leaves, we could scarce see the sky overhead. Coming 
thus through a screen almost impervious, the light 
did not grow rapidly, but remained steady, and we 
were soon confirmed in our belief that it was a camp 
fire. 

*^ Some great fool,'' repeated Osseo. " He lies down 
to sleep by the warm fire, and when he wakes he may 
find his scalp swinging at the belt of the Miami or 
Wyandot.'' 

Yet it seemed incredible to me that any one should 
go to sleep alone, even beside his own bed of coals, in a 
coimtry infested by hostile Indians and not twenty miles 
from the scene of St. Clair's great defeat. I had no 
doubt, however, that Osseo was right. 

We continued our approach, Winchester making his 
way with great difficulty through the bushes and briers, 
but doing very well for one of his limited experience. 
As we came near, a most appetizing odour arose; it told 
of frying venison and beaver tail. 

" The man does not sleep," said Osseo. 

His remark was superfluous. The stranger or 
strangers, whoever he or they might be, evidently were 
engaged in cooking supper, late though the hour was. 
In truth, it must be a man or men with the most child- 
like faith in the innocence of the wilderness. Osseo 
was a little in advance, and lying down he crept closer, 
while we crouched in the brushwood, awaiting his re- 
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port^ but he stopped when he had gone a few yards, and 
signalled to us. We approached, and then we heard dis- 
tinctly a low, humming sound. It came from the vicin- 
ity of the fire, and I recognised it as the voice of some- 
body who sang softly to himself. 

"It is one man!*' said Osseo. '* Behold!'* 

I rose to my knees and looked over the tops of the 
bushes, getting a view of the camp fire and the man 
who sat beside it, or rather moved about it. As well as I 
could see, he was young, with blonde hair, blue eyes, 
and a fair face. His dress was a strange mixture of 
the American frontier style and Old World fashion, 
being composed of tanned deerskin except the coat, 
which was a sort of tunic of black velvet trimmed with 
silver lace, and the hat, which was a splendid three-cor- 
nered affair, also adorned with silver lace. 

He carried a pistol and knife in his belt, and his 
rifle lay on the groimd at least ten feet from him, which 
on the frontier is a most rash and foolish distance. 
But the stranger seemed to have never a care. The song 
that he hummed was gay and careless in tone, as if deal- 
ing with love and war, and he bestowed not a single look 
i^pon the Indian-haunted wilderness about him. All his 
attention was reserved for the late supper which he 
alternately cooked and ate, cutting most appetizing 
strips from a haunch of venison and grilling them over 
the coals on the end of a sharp stick. Near him lay a 
small leather case bound with silver, which evidently 
contained baggage. 

Winchester snuflfed the odour of the venison. 

*'It makes me hungry,*' he said. 

But the stranger's appetite was nearly satisfied when 
we arrived, and in a few moments he ceased his culinary 
operations and threw away the sharp stick. Then he 
lifted a blanket from the ground and spread it over 
a fallen log, turning the next moment to the little silver- 
bound case, which he unlocked with a key. He lifted 
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from this a very much smaller case, and after relocking 
the first opened the second. 

" What under the sun is he about? ^^ whispered Win- 
chester. 

The stranger took from the little case three or four 
hollow and polished pieces of wood, mounted with sil- 
ver, and fitted them together. Then he sat on the 
blanket-covered log and put his mouth to one of the 
little holes in the tube. 

"He is about to make music,^^ whispered Osseo. 
" Lo! the strange white man is in the keeping of Manito. 
He is mad.'' 

" Listen! '' said Winchester. 

The man began to play the flute — ^not like a mere 
amateur, not like one who blows his breath into a piece 
of hollow wood that he may hear himself make a noise, 
but like one who played because the soul of music was 
in him; in truth, like a master. His own face proved it, 
because, serving as a mirror for the mind beneath, it 
showed that his thoughts wandered away with the music 
to whatever land of fancy the latter led. It was a mel- 
low note, at times low and pathetic, then wild and high, 
and I too, like the player, wandered with it; I saw 
my boyhood, the great days in the early years of the war 
with my brave comrades, felt the fire of battle, endured 
my disgrace a second time, and beheld Eose Carew's face 
again. I looked at Osseo; his eyes glistened. It was 
instinctive in this noble man to love music, and I won- 
dered where he was roving on the note of the flute. But 
I did not dream of asking him. 

The player ceased, took his flute apart again, and 
returned it to the box. 

" Lo! he is mad and in the keeping of Manito," re- 
peated Osseo. "He walks the forest as safe as the 
papoose in its father's wigwam." 

He spoke of the fact, so well known, that the Indians 
consider all insane people in the special keeping of the 
7 
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Qreat Spirit, and therefore never harm them, no mat- 
ter what their race. But the man turned toward us 
a clear-cut, thoughtful face, and I saw well enough 
that he was not mad, at least according to white stand- 
ards — ^perhaps all whites are mad according to red stand- 
ards. The features were of one not over thirty, and 
seemed French to me, much like those of the gallant 
young men of high birth who came over to help us in 
the last days of the Eevolutionary contest. 

*^ Let us speak to him, Osseo,^^ I said. 

Eising, we walked into the little glade in which the 
stranger had pitched his tent — ^I say tent metaphor- 
ically, as besides his arms he had only a blanket and the 
little leather case and its contents. He showed no sur- 
prise at our approach, receiving us with a politeness 
which was neither slight nor overdone, but just what 
it should be. 

" Will you share my fire? '^ he said. " I have no seat 
to offer save this log, which is at a convenient distance, 
but not so soft as a chair. Sit there and let me fry 
you some venison. It is of the best quality, I assure you. 
Sapristi! I should know. I have never eaten better 
from the king's own forest.*' 

We would travel fast, but we knew that food was 
necessary to those who would arrive in time, and we 
sat silently upon the log, awaiting the service of this 
strange man, who upon his own part proceeded with 
much deliberation. 

" Are you aware,'' I asked, when I had eaten a slice 
of the venison, " that your life is in the utmost danger? " 

"I did not know it," he replied calmly. "Not 
from you three, at least. You have accepted my hos- 
pitality, you have broken bread with me, you have eaten 
of my salt, and it would be a wicked deed now to turn 
a hostile face toward me." 

He looked at the three of us closely and then smiled. 

** No," he said, " I do not fear you." 
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"I did not mean that there was danger from ns/' 
I continued. "All this region is infested by Indians 
of the most warlike and ferocious nature, and you are 
now not more than a half day^s journey from the vil- 
lages of the Miamis, the most powerful of the tribes/' 

" I am not an American/' he replied, " and the sav- 
ages are not at war with my nation nor me" 

" But you are a white man, and the savages do not 
make nice distinctions. They might shoot you first and 
make the inquiry as to your nationality afterward.'' 

"I take the chances. Would this life be pleasant 
and interesting unless chance played so great a part 
in it? I surmise not." 

*' At all events, you can not be as iadifferent as you 
pretend," I persisted. 

" And at all events," he replied quickly, " the pre- 
cision of your language and your manner indicate that 
you are not the mere hunter you seem." 

It was obvious that I could not get at him by such 
manner of questioning, and so I told him of St. Clair's 
defeat and the slaughter, and then of our errand. His 
eyes kindled into interest as I proceeded with the 
narrative, and he made many comments in a quick, 
sharp way. 

" It was a trap," he said, when I concluded, " and a 
raw army following a blind general walked into it. We 
French have our faults, but we would never do that. 
We are the best woodsmen, we know the Indian, we 
can make ourselves his friends, we learn his ways; we 
find the land first and we give it a name, but what does 
it profit us? The blind Saxon in the end takes it 
from us." 

He was sad momentarily, and stared into the coals, 
but then his face brightened, and he said quite cheerily: 

" Now you have told me who you are, and it is fitting 
that I should tell you of myself. The courtesy of the 
wilderness demands it. I am Hector de Chamillard, 
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baron of France. I do not mention the title as a boast, 
but as an explanation, and the name Hector has no sig- 
nificance in my case. My barony was wasted, not by 
me, but before my time, until there is naught left save 
for the money lender and the tax gatherer. The wars 
are over for the moment, and since the birth of Hector 
de Chamillard does not allow him to work, he brings 
himself to the New World in the vague hope of finding 
a good fairy, and, moreover, to see the splendid regions 
which France has owned and lost — ^it would take him 
a long time and the circuit of the globe to see them 
all; so I am at present, and contrary to your supposi- 
tion, a mere wanderer.'' 

"But great events have been happening in that 
France of yours,*' I said. " Eumours of them are com- 
ing even here to us in the American woods. A cool head 
and a bold mind might make a high place there for 
themselves." 

" I have heard them, too,*' he replied, the momen- 
tary sadness returning to his face, '* and that is the best 
reason of all why I can not return to France now. By 
birth I am with the nobility, by sympathy with the peas- 
antry. My position is very difficult: my birth does not 
allow me to associate with men of my own sympathies, 
and my sympathies do not allow me to associate with 
men of my own birth; so I remain in the forest until I 
can see a path clear before me. Truly it is a great for- 
est, and man may admire.'' 

He looked up at the dark woods which encircled us 
like a wall. 

" And you will not go back to France? " I asked. 

" I do not say that," he replied. " I do not scorn 
civilization; far from it. Paris has many delights, and 
it is still the capital of the world. I could take my 
pleasures there if circumstances were fitting; meanwhile 
I take them here. I hunt and explore, and man so far 
has not disturbed me; the forest is my dining-room, and 
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my good rifle the gargon who serves me with a bill of 
fare that pleases me. I wander where I will, and see 
mountains, great rivers, and great lakes; my life is not 
bare, and it will please me in my old age to remember 
these things/' 

Clearly the man was a philosopher, and I could 
appreciate his resignation, having in mind my own 
case. 

" I have been in Paris, too,'' said Winchester, who 
liad not spoken hitherto, " and I know its contrast with 
this forest. But you are right when you say that each 
has its pleasures." 

De Chamillard looked inquiringly at Winchester. 

** You are an Englishman, I take it," he said, " and 
you and I have been enemies for a thousand years. Let 
us be friends for the moment. Your hand, Mr. Win- 
chester." 

Winchester extended his hand frankly, and the 
Frenchman shook it with heartiness. We four stood 
there a moment — the Indian, the American, the Eng- 
lishman, and the Frenchman — ^but in perfect accord. 
Then I gave the Frenchman a parting salute, as we did 
not have time to tarry, but he put his rifle on one shoul- 
der and his portmanteau on the other and said: 

** Messieurs, I travel with you." 

"Ours," I said, "is an errand full of danger, in 
which you would be involved." 

" I have heard your story; there is a beautiful lady 
who must be rescued, and since I have been a knight 
errant of no use, I should now become a knight errant 
of some use. I shall help you." 

It was said with an air of decision and finality that 
showed him a man of courage and will, and likely to 
prove a strong addition to our party. Moreover, a sud- 
den idea concerning him occurred to me, so I said: 

"Come with us and be sure that you do not lose 
your flute." 
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*' Part with my best friend? On the faith of a De 
Chamillard I swear not! But why do you value my 
flute? ^' 

** Because you play it so beautifully/* 

He took off his cocked hat and made me a sweep- 
ing bow. 

" I thank you for your compliment, which I know 
was intended as an evasion of my question," he said. 
" And now lead on; I follow." 

Thus, ai;id without further discourse, we adopted 
him into our party, resuming our journey through the 
woods. 

Winchester and De Chamillard dropped a little in 
the rear presently, and talked in low tones. 

" Of what do they speak? " I asked Osseo. 

Dark as the night was, I distinctly saw a twinkle in 
the eyes of the chief. 

The Frenchman and the Englishman," he said, 
conduct a great war between themselves. They go 
back many, many moons, and they tell of mighty bat- 
tles in which the children of Onontio * and the chil- 
dren of Corlear f fought against each other, and lol 
as one tells it the children of Onontio have always 
won, and as the other tells it the children of Corlear 
have always won. Manito alone knows which is right; 
he has not given to Osseo the wisdom to judge between 
them." 

** You think them both mad, Osseo? " I asked. 

He shook his head sorrowfully. 

*^ It is the will of Manito," he replied, '* that it shall 
take many kinds of men to make his world, and who is 
Osseo, to question his wisdom? " 

But I knew full well that Osseous conviction of their 
madness did not injure them in his good opinion. It 

* The French Gtevemor General of Canada. 

t The English Governor of the old Province of New York. 
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was part of his lofty nature to consider it a quality with 
which they had been endowed speeially by Ood> and 
hence entitled to all respect and consideration; I say 
again that perhaps there was something in his claim of 
red superiority over the white race. 



CHAPTER XI 

A MAGIC FLUTE 

We lay down in the forest at sunrise and slept sound- 
ly, all but one man, who was relieved in turn by the 
others, and we did not approach the Miami village until 
late in the afternoon. This, comprising several hun- 
dred lodges and log-cabins, defended by a triple palisade, 
was pitched upon the banks and hills of the Wabash 
Biver, and around it were small fields, in which crops of 
maize and melons had been gathered before the frosts, 
but which stood bare now, forbidding our further ap- 
proach, especially as various mangy curs, wonderfully 
keen of sight and scent, like all the Indian dogs, wan- 
dered about the open spaces. 

We knew by the calm appearance of the village that 
the victorious warriors had not arrived yet, though they 
must be very near. 

The sun was still an hour above the earth when we 
heard a high-pitched cry at our right — ^not a war- 
whoop, but a swelling shout of triumph, the signal that 
the warriors were approaching. It was answered from 
the village, and then the old men, the squaws, and the 
children, who had been left behind, came forth to meet 
the victors, silent at first while the warriors were shout- 
ing their own Indian whoop, and imitating, too, the 
howl of the wolf and the panther, and the growl of the 
bear. Then these non-combatants answered with a great 
cry of triumph, after which the squaws began to sing 
and dance their queer dance, which consists more in 
98 
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jumping up and down to the rhythm of a monotonous 
chant than anything else. But the song increased in 
volume when they saw what a magnificent spoil the vic- 
tors were bringing, enough to stock the village more 
years than any of them would live. 

When the warriors ceased the answering halloos, 
they marched in silence and with dignity between the 
applauding lines of squaws. 

They crossed the fields and reached the outer pali- 
sade, where they fired their rifles in the air as the 
fine finish of the celebration. Then they went to the 
lodges with their spoil, while the old squaws sang the 
death song of those who had fallen, and the young women 
cooked venison and buffalo meat for the returned. 

The singing and wailing of the squaws ceased after 
awhile, and the sun dropped low in the west. Osseo 
looked inquiringly at me. 

" Has Lee a plan? ^^ he asked. 

" I have, Osseo,^' I replied. 

He asked no more, but stood waiting until in my 
own good time I should make it known. 

I turned to De Chamillard. 

''Will you play the flute again for us?** I asked. 

He stared at me in surprise. 

*' You seem to have my flute upon your mind, Mon- 
sieur Lee,** he said. '' Did I ever think that my poor 
music was to win such applause in these vast and lonely 
woods?** 

'' Will you play the flute for us again? ** I repeated, 
*' and play it not only like a musician, but also like the 
brave man that you are? ** 

He laughed. 

" It shall not be said of Hector de Chamillard that 
he resisted such a flattering appeal as that,** he replied. 

''Then give us your arms, take only your flute in 
your hand, and as you play it walk into that village 
like some pilgrim of old, seeking alms.** 
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" Monsieur Lee/* he replied, " I give you this credit: 
when you ask for a favour you make it a large one; 
you are not a small man in any particular/' 

His tone was complimentary rather than accusing, 
but I hastened to explain. 

*^ If you approach the village unarmed and playing 
your flute, the Indians will consider you insane," I 
said. "Nothing else that you might do could shake 
them in this belief. Even Osseo, who has seen more of 
the white men than most Indians have, thought you mad 
when we approached your camp fire in the forest, and 
he thinks so yet — do you not, Osseo? *' 

Osseo nodded his head gravely. 

"On my honour,*' exclaimed De Chamillard, "I 
have never before been accused of madness.*' 

" It is not a discredit," I continued, " and just now 
it may be of great service to us. Go among these In- 
dians; you may enter wherever you wish, for, as one 
mad, you are, so they think, a special favourite of 
Manito, which is Indian for the Great Spirit, otherwise 
God. Find where Miss Carew is kept — we are sure that 
she is there; tell her to be of good heart, that her 
friends are by and will rescue her. To-morrow after- 
noon come back into the forest as near this point as you 
can. When you hear the cry of the whip-poor-will, walk 
toward the sound as quietly and secretly as possible. 
You will find us there, and then you may tell us all you 
have seen and heard." 

" Which means that I am to act like the woman in 
the Bible and spy* out the land?" 

" Even so." 

" Then I accept the proposal. If any man had told 
me yesterday that I would do such a thing, 'Liar* 
would have been the first word on my lips, and I would 
have defended the epithet; but to-day I do it. The De 
Chamillards were never practical people, which perhaps 
is the reason why I am here, a beggar, embarking upon 
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such a venture. But it is well to risk one's life even 
for the lady love of a new friend/' 

I know that I flushed a little, because he laughed 
and looked at me with a twinkling eye. 

*' There is one promise I make you. Monsieur Lee/' 
he said, " and I make it on the oath of a De Chamillard.'* 

"What is that?" 

*' All our family love beauty, and women have been 
one of our weaknesses, but I pledge you my word that I 
will not seek to make love to the lady." 

" I have no claim upon her," I said. 

He laughed again. 

" Perhaps not," he said, " but you wish to have. No, 
I go only in behalf of my friend, not in my own." 

I could not help smiling at him, his fine-drawn point 
of honour, and his rising gaiety as he embarked upon 
this strange venture. I saw clearly that the errand ap- 
pealed to a romantic and daring spirit. Chance had put 
in our hands the best man to carry it through. 

He gave us his arms, took the flute in his hands, and 
entered the field that lay between us and the village. 

** He is really mad," said Winchester. 

But I knew that in his English heart of hearts he 
thought all Frenchmen mad. 

When De Chamillard had gone a few yards into the 
open he put the flute to his lips and began to play a 
chansonette, some pretty French tune, which I dare 
say had been heard in the halls of the Great and the 
Little Trianon, with small thought by any one that it 
would be repeated here in these wilds. He changed 
in a moment to an air of love and longing that moved 
us with its pathos. 

He walked steadily on toward the village, and I 
knew that he was seen now by the warriors. One raised 
his rifle as if to take aim, but quickly dropped it, for 
when this warrior looked again he saw that the strange 
white man was in the keeping of Manito. 
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De Chamillard's ancestors were Crusaders, I am sure, 
sent by the spirit of adventure as well as the love of 
Church to the Holy Land, as even from our covert 
we saw that he bore himself in the most jaunty man- 
ner; and I am equally certain, too, that his soul was 
in what he now did. The warriors, the women, and the 
children were coming forth in a great swarm, gazing at 
him with the most intense curiosity, and making no 
sound. Their opinion, as one knowing the Indian "na- 
ture and the Indian manner could tell, was formed 
already. The Frenchman was to them a man blasted 
by a stroke of Manito's lightning, and therefore under 
his protection. They made no further movement, but 
waited in front of the village as he advanced. 

De Chamillard presently took the flute from his 
lips, and to our surprise began to sing with much ex- 
pression in a clear, strong voice, evidently a voice that 
had been trained by good masters. This was his song: 

** En mon coeur n'est point escrite 
La rose ni autre fleur, 
C'est toi belle Marguerite 
Par qui j'ai cette couleur." 

I had heard the song before; I knew that its name 
was The Young Captive, and the fitness of it moved me. 
I thought not then of De Chamillard, but of Kose 
Carew. He sang other verses, and then changed sud- 
denly to a new song, an air with a hop and a skip and a 
jump and a merry note, and these were its words: 

"J'ai tou jours, Bacchus 
C616br^ ton jus 

N'en perdon pas la coutume ; 
Seconde moi, 
Que peut, sans toi 

Ma plume. 

'* Coule k long traits 
Dans mon 6pais 
Volume 
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Viens, mon cher patron 
Sois mon Apollon 
Viens, mon cher ami! Que 3* t* humel" 

When he ceased the song he danced one or two steps, 
just the suggestion of a dance, and then, putting the 
flute to his lips, began to play again. I have always 
thought that De Chamillard, were it not for his birth, 
might have been an actor. In truth, he had the gifts. 
To fill such a role as the one he was playing now he did 
not have to act; he lived it; he was in very essence and 
being a clnld of God, as the Indians term it. He con- 
tinued his steady progress until the crowd of savages 
closed behind him, and we saw him no more, although 
the notes of the flute still came to us faintly. 

*'I told you that he was really mad,^^ said Win- 
chester. **'He did not have to play the part.^^ 

Even Osseo smiled. Then we withdrew farther into 
the forest, not caring to risk the notice of some stray 
warrior. Having nothing now to do but wait, we sought 
sleep again, wrapping ourselves in our blankets, with the 
exception of one who watched. A wise frontiersman 
always rests and sleeps when there is opportunity, know- 
ing that it may not come again soon. We had a suf- 
ficient supply of jerked venison with us, and when we 
were hungry we ate. Thus the night and most of the 
next day passed, and when the sun dropped low Osseo 
imitated the cry of the whip-poor-will so perfectly that 
even I, with the experience of years in the woods, could 
not have told the difference. 

"He will never come,*^ said the incredulous Win- 
chester. " The Indians have burned him at the stake 
long before this.'^ 

"The Indians have not burned him at the stake, 
and he will come," was my rejoinder. 

Osseo repeated his cry, all the time intently watch- 
ing the forest in every direction, since others than the 
one wished might answer the whip-poor-will call. He 
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put his ear to the earth presently, and when he rose 
again he said: 

"The Man-who-blows-the-hollow-stick comes, and 
he is alone/^ 

Osseo once more gave the cry of the whip-poor-will, 
and then, waiting a little longer, we saw at a great dis- 
tance the figure of De Chamillard advancing among the 
tree trunks. But we did not remain where we were 
until he could reach us; instead, we moved farther and 
farther to the right, continually drawing him after us 
with repetitions of the whip-poor-will cry. We adopted 
this course in order to be sure that no Indians were fol- 
lowing the Frenchman, and at last, when we were con- 
vinced, we stopped. He came to us presently, flushed 
with exertion. 

** I had begun to think that whip-poor-will was the 
most evasive bird that ever uttered his lonesome note,'* 
he said. " Ma foi! but I have had a walk.'* 

" Have you seen her? '* I cried. 

"I have,'' he said, "and on my honour. Monsieur 
Lee, it was only my promise to you that kept me from 
trying to make love to her, and I may say to you this 
very moment that I am sorry I gave the promise, al^ 
though I think it would never have got further than 
an attempt." * 

" What of her— the girl? " 

"She is well, and she hopes again, since she has 
heard that her friends are near, seeking her rescue. But 
I will begin where the story does, and tell you the whole 
of it. When I left you, playing the flute and marching 
toward the village of the savages, I, the madman, the 
man who is in the keeping of God — ^as our Indian friend 
frankly puts it, and as our English friend secretly be- 
lieves — ^began to feel the grandeur of my task, and my 
bosom swelled with inspiration — ^it is our French way 
sometimes; and I played the flute with a new mastery 
and sang French lyrics as I had never sung them before. 
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The savages met me^ and what you told mc^ MonBieur 
Lee, was even so; they deemed me perfectly mad, and £ 
confirmed them in the belief, playing my lluto at inter- 
vals and marching wherever my changeful mind migiit 
incline me, sometimes into the lodges of the warriorn, 
where I helped myself once to a piece of most succulent 
venison, and none said me nay — ^just as if 1 was the 
Lord^s anointed, Louis of France, honouring one of iiiH 
peasants by taking what he fancied from the contents 
of his cottage. It is a pleasant emotion, to feel that 
you may do as you choose and pay no price, and 1 con- 
tinued in my lordly career. 

"Two white men present — ^renegades, I supi)08o — 
seemed to suspect me, but they dared not molest mc, as 
the chiefs sternly forbade any interference with my 
career. Moreover, my music pleased the savages, and I 
wandered about the village, looking with all my eyes 
and listening with all my ears — I know a little of the 
Miami dialect — ^learning presently that the cai)tive liuly 
was kept near the centre of the village in the largOHt 
hut until such time as the chief, Iloyoquim, h(jr cap- 
tor, could carry her to his own village. Meantime tliey 
were treating her with proper respect; and deeming it 
best not to proceed too rapidly, I lay down in the most 
comfortable wigwam that I could find and slept the 
night. 

" I wandered about in the village a little while this 
morning, playing my fiute at times, and at last under- 
took to enter the hut where the lady is imprisoned. The 
warrior on watch made no resistance, no more daring 
to lay a hand on me than if he were in truth a French 
peasant, and I the Lord's anointed. There I found the 
maiden in great grief, and near unto despair, but her 
spirits rose wonderfully when I told her that her friends 
were near, particularly when I mentioned you. Truly 
she has a courage 1 ' Is Mr. Lee out there in the woods? * 
she asked, and you alone she called by name. ' He is,' 
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I answered; *and he will not go away without you/ 
' Nor will he/ added she, very low and under her breath, 
although I heard her. She was much excited at first, 
but after that she was quite calm, and seemed to con- 
template the future with more confidence than I can. 
When I came away I asked if she had any message to 
send, and she said only, ^ Tell Mr. Lee that I have the 
utmost faith in him,' and so I relate it, although it 
seems to me that she might also have faith in messieurs 
the red gentleman, the English gentleman, and the 
French gentleman.'' 

I thanked De Chamillard briefly for his achieve- 
ment, feeling that he, like Winchester, would not care 
to listen to many words of gratitude, and then Win- 
chester spoke. 

" It is now my turn to go among the savages, Lee," 
he said. " I am of a nation that is not at war with them, 
and they will not harm me. Moreover, I am a fur- 
trader, and I know the chief, Hoyoquim, who is not 
without certain chivalrous instincts. It may be that 
he will take ransom for Miss Carew, and I can offer it." 

I pondered awhile over his suggestion, and then I 
decided to improve upon it. I had feared at first that 
Winchester's presence with our army might involve him 
too in the Indian hatred, but since he was without ap- 
prehension on the point, it was not for me to imagine 
dangers for him, when the fate of Eose Carew perhaps 
depended upon his help. 

^^ See Hoyoquim or Little Turtle, if you are able," I 
said, *^ and tell either that I wish to come with you and 
buy back Miss Carew. I know the Indian ways, and 
perhaps I can attract them with an offer. If they say 
that I may come in safety it will be even so, for they 
are men of honour." 

He departed at once upon his mission, and returned 
about midnight. 

'* The head chief. Little Turtle, is absent," he said. 
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*'biit the Wyandot, Hoyoquim, who captured Miss 
Carew, is in the village. He says that you can come with 
me under the white flag, so to speak, and talk about the 
girl. If you and he do not agree, you may return to the 
forest in peace/* 

This was sufficient, and we prepared at once to enter 
the Tillage, while Osseo and De Chamillard remained in 
the woods to await our return. 

"If you do not return I shall go for you,** the 
Frenchman said. " Nom du chien, how could I desert 
60 interesting a friend?** 

It was just at sunrise that we approached the vil- 
lage, and the barking of many mangy curs warned the 
Indians of our approach. One of those horrible, weaz- 
ened old squaws who are always on watch about the out- 
skirts of an Indian encampment came forward to meet 
us, and she was followed presently by others. We held 
up our hands to show that we were peaceful, and I said 
in Miami: 

'* We come with a message to the great chief Hoyo- 
quim.** 

Then they conducted us to Hoyoquim, who received 
us beside the council fire, having made ready for our 
approach with all the formality practised by the Indians 
upon such occasions, and we, knowing that it was wis- 
dom, paid heed to his ways. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

JL BABQAIN MADE 

The firelight flickered and fell upon the face of the 
chief. He sat unmoved^ his bronze features expressing 
a gravity that became one of his port and place, and 
naught else. I thought him a splendid type of sav- 
age man^ massive and strongs the complete master of 
himself. 

The coals smouldered and died down a little, mak- 
ing but a tiny point of fire in the forest, which stretched 
away in endless miles. The lodges of the Indian village 
were still dusky behind us, in the shadows of the trees, 
but the east was rosy with the rising sun. 

Winchester and I, knowing the customs of this race, 
were silent too, gazing into the coals rather than at the 
face of the chief, and affecting indifference. Hoyoquim 
presently took his tomahawk from his belt and held it 
thoughtfully by the handle between his thumb and fore- 
finger. It was a curious and beautiful weapon, the 
blade small and highly polished, and the head scooped 
out like a pipe. The handle was of white horn, hollow, 
and carved in f antastie designs. Winchester's eyes met 
mine for a moment, and then passed on. But I under- 
stood his look. He believed that the chief would con- 
sent to our request. 

Black Eagle, as Hoyoquim was called by most of our 
people, took a small piece of tobacco from the deerskin 
pouch at his belt, put it in the hollow head of the toma- 
hawk, and placed on top of it one of the red coals. He 
108 
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drew two or three whiffs of smoke through the slender 
horn handle^ then passed the pipe of peace to me, and 
it seemed especially fit that on this occasion the same 
pipe should have been the moment before the weapon 
of war. I, too, took the stem in my mouth, and having 
drawn the smoke, handed it in turn to Winchester, who, 
his duty performed, returned it to the chief. 

Black Eagle let the fire and tobacco drop out of his 
tomahawk, and thrust the weapon back into his belt. 
Then he said to me: 

'* You are a man." 

"It is my belief," I replied with a little pride. I 
trusted that I had borne myself well in my ten years' 
life in the wilderness, and the thought was not un- 
pleasant. 

"You are a man," he continued with the utmost 
gravity, " and so am I. Who should know this better 
than Hoyoquim and Lee?" 

We sat face to face, old enemies who had sought 
each other's life more than once. I was completely 
in his power, but I had put myself there by my own 
choice, and I never doubted that he would keep faith. 
The group of warriors ten yards away were silent and 
solemn, apparently gazing with the deepest interest at 
vacancy, but 1 knew that no movement of ours escaped 
them. Around us curved the mighty forest, a wilder- 
ness that I liked and of which I had yet a certain fear 
at times, despite ten years of use and habit. Its depths 
and its immensity now and then oppressed me. 

I was anxious to be. at the business in hand, but I 
knew better than to hurry. I glanced again at Win- 
chester. He was as grave as the chief, the early sun- 
shine falling across hi^uddy cheeks, his blue eyes calm 
and untroubled. I thanked him once more in my heart 
for his service to me in the affair, and swore silently 
that some day he should have repayment. 

" Is the captive, the girl whom he took in Kentucky, 
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unharmed in the lodge of Black Eagle? ^^ I asked at 
last, and unconsciously I bent forward to hear his an- 
swer. I saw the pink in Winchester's cheeks deepen, 
and his gaze rested directly upon the chief. But there 
was no expression upon the carven bronze of Black 
Eagle's face. 

"The captive is as she was when she was taken in 
the far land of Kain-tuck-ee," he replied. 

I breathed silent thanks. I remembered even then 
the pale face and agony of that mother in Kentucky, to 
whose entreaties I had said that I would bring back 
her daughter, should it be within my power. 

" I would buy her from you for her own people,'' 
I said. 

" What does Lee oflPer? " asked the chief, after an- 
other long silence. 

" One hundred coins like this, to be paid into the 
hands of the friend of us both, the English trader," 
I replied. 

I held up a golden guinea fresh from the mint of 
King George III. The sun glittered across it, and I saw 
a faint reflection of the gleam in the chief's eyes — ^the 
savages had begun to learn the value of gold; where 
does it not go? — ^but he shook his head. 

I was surprised, and, let me confess it, a trifle be- 
wildered, too. One hundred guineas on the frontier, 
where money was so scarce, was a great ransom, and I 
had not expected a refusal. But I kept my countenance. 

" Does Black Eagle choose well," I asked, after an- 
other long silence. "One hundred golden coins like 
this I hold between my fingers will buy many muskets 
and much powder and ball at the British post." 

" The muskets of the English are good," he replied, 
" but the rifles of the Long Knives are better." 

My glance turned to my own favourite rifle lying 
in the hollow of my arm, a piece with a long, slender 
barrel of blue steel and a carved stock, a rifle at once 
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lights beautiful^ and unerring. I knew that there was 
pride in my eye as I looked upon the weapon which had 
served its master so often and so well. Then I held it 
up that the gaze of the chief might fall directly upon it. 

" If you will give me the girl," I said, " you shall 
have thirty rifles of a pattern like mine. How good this 
is you and your warriors should know." 

It was a desperate throw to make such an oflEer, being 
held as treason among us to furnish rifles to the sav- 
ages on any pretext; but I knew not what else to do, 
and at the moment I saw once more the face of that 
mother in far Kentucky. I felt that the deed would 
find forgiveness. 

The eyes of the chief glistened for the first time as 
he looked at the rifie and heard my words, but it was 
a brief emotion. I beheld the next instant only the 
bronze of his face and the inscrutable black of his eyes. 

" Hoyoquim would like the rifies," he replied, " but 
he will like the white girl better." 

I glanced at Winchester and I saw his face fall. It 
was clear to me that he now regarded the case as hope- 
less. But I would not give up. 

**Why does the chief wish to keep tk« white cap- 
tive," I asked, though well I knew. 

** She shall be a light in the lodge of Hoyoquim," he 
replied. 

" Hoyoquim has wives of his own nation; why does 
he seek one of another race?" 

** The white prisoner is fairer than the red maidens," 
he replied. 

I saw Winchester shudder. He had told me more 
than once of a girl waiting for him in England, and I 
fancied that his imagination now put her in the place 
of the Kentucky captive. Well might he shudder, and 
well may you, who learn at what a price this land of 
ours was won. 

I paused again and for a longer time than ever. I 
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knew naught to say nor which way to turn. And yet 
that pale face in Kentucky forbade me to go with empty 
hands. It was Black Eagle himself who ended the 
silence. 

" Lee is a hunter and a warrior," he said, *^ a man 
worthy to be the enemy of a great chief. Were he 
Hoyoquim he would do as Hoyoquim will do. The white 
captive would shine like the sun in the lodge of the 
mightiest chief. She is beyond price. He shall see for 
himself." 

He rose and waved his hand to the group of warriors, 
two of whom approached. The chief spoke to them in 
the Wyandot tongue, and they walked toward a lodge 
of large size that I had noticed near the centre of the 
village. When they returned they brought Eose Carew 
with them. 

I see now the light that leaped into her eyes when, 
raising them from the ground, she beheld Winchester 
and me. A great wave of delight and surprise flowed 
over her face, and I too felt joy because I was there 
to behold it. Perhaps she had never expected to look 
upon a white face again. 

'* You have come to save me?" she exclaimed, and 
her tone was implormg. 

'* We shall save you, Miss Carew, do not fear," I re- 
plied, deeply moved by the appeal in her voice. (I asked 
God to forgive me for the lie. Even as I spoke there 
was faint hope — ^in truth, none at all — in my heart that 
we might rescue her, but how else could I answer the 
question in that young face?) But I saw her raise her 
head and look proud defiance at the savages. 

She stood there, the beams of the brilliant morning 
sun falling full upon her figure, her hair flowing in loose 
waves down her back, her dress torn by the bushes and 
brambles of her long journey. I felt, gazing upon her, 
that Black Eagle had told the truth when he said she 
was beyond price, and as I caught the look th^n in his 
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eyes I could have killed him, his guest though I was. 
But I said to him in even tones, speaking his own lan- 
guage: 

*' The words of Hoyoquim are the words of wisdom; 
the maid is in truth beyond price — ^beyond any price 
that was ever before paid for a captive. But I will give 
for her one hundred rifles, such a reward as no chief, 
however great, has yet received/* 

** You behold her,'* replied the chief, " and you know 
if you were Hoyoquim you would, like Hoyoquim, re- 
fuse all ransom/* 

I shook my head, but at the bottom of my heart I 
Was sure that he spoke the truth. Man is wild and evil 
where the law runs not, and the mercy of Black Eagle 
was but the mercy of his kind. 

** What does he say? ** asked Miss Carew, looking at 
me with the infinite trust that I deserved so ill. 

"It is about the ransom,** I replied, again saying 
the thing that was not, without scruple. " He asks a 
high price.** 

" Tell him,** she said, " that my family is rich. They 
will pay him what he asks, however great it may be.** 

I met Winchester's gaze once more, and my eyes fell 
before his. He, too, was awaiting the answer to the 
girl*s question. 

" I shall neglect nothing. Miss Carew,** I said, bow- 
ing to her with deep respect. 

'' And you will take me to my home? ** 

"I will take you to your home,** I continued, re- 
peating the words mechanically. 

I would have avoided her look then, but I could not, 
and again my soul grew sick. And yet her gaze held 
me, it was so full of faith, of an absolute faith in me, 
of an unspoken belief that I would do what I was 
promising to do, when I had no power to keep even 
the smallest of my pledges. Black Eagle understood 
all that we said. English was not a strange tongue to 
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him^ but his face was still nnspeaking bronze. The 
girl turned with simple dignity to Winchester. 

''And I have you, too, to thank for my rescue,** 
she said. 

*' Yes,** I interrupted. " Mr. Winchester opened the 
way that I might come here for you.** 

She told him her gratitude in fit words, but he did 
not reply, bending down his face, which suddenly had 
gone pale. The chief spoke again to the attendant war- 
riors, motioning at the same time to the girl to go with 
them. She made no resistance, but she addressed me 
once more before returning to the lodge. 

"In good truth I might have guessed that it was 
such a man who would come for me,** she said. 

I had some pride in my wilderness skill and the repu- 
tation that I, in the beginning a man of another kind, 
had won among the wild borderers, but now it was like 
the turning of a knife in a fresh wound. 

" You will not fail me,** she said, the smile of faith 
overspreading her face. 

" I will not fail you,** I forced myself to reply, curs- 
ing John Lee for the weak liar that I knew he was. 
Then she was gone, and I was glad that my eyes no more 
beheld her. 

'.' She does not doubt your promise,** said Winchester. 
I knew that he did not mean to taunt me, the words 
being involuntary, but they added to the bitterness of 
my mood. There was even a moment when I felt regret 
ever to have come upon such a mission. 

Black Eagle did not stir, and the silence among us was 
very long. It was again the chief who at last broke it. 

*' Lee is troubled or his face does not tell truly the 
words of his heart,** he said, although, with a delicate 
politeness which perhaps I did not appreciate, he never 
looked toward me. 

" It is true. Black Eagle,** I replied. '^ I have prom- 
ised the maid that I will take her back to her people. 
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and I can not do it. If a great chief were to make a 
pledge and find himself unable to keep it^ would not his 
heart be heavy? ^^ 

He nodded assent, and then for the first time let 
hifi eyes fall upon me. I thought I saw pity there, and 
I fiushed with a slight feeling of shame that a savage 
should so regard me. 

*^ You have seen the maid,^^ he said presently, " and 
you know that neither gold nor rifles are fit to buy her. 
But there is yet another way, with a price so high that 
few have ever paid it. I have known none who did so, 
but it is said that in the ancient and greater days of 
our race men have been f-ound who were willing." 

Curiosity flamed up in my mind, and I tried to di- 
vine his meaning, but the bronze repose of his face was 
unbroken and I could read nothing there. Winchester, 
too, leaned forward with a sudden increase of interest. 

" Speak on, Hoyoquim," I said, adopting his senten- 
tious manner. " We listen." 

**The chief would refuse all the offers that the 
hunter could make, except one," said he. 

^^ And that?" 

" Yourself." 

'* Myself! " I cried in amazement. 

The cold eyes of the chief glittered. 

'* Will you become my prisoner in place of the girl? " 
he said. " WUl you give yourself, my great enemy, for 
her? You have told her that you will send her back 
to Kain-tuck-ee. A true warrior never lies. How can 
you keep your promise? Think what it is for Hoyoquim 
to give up the one who would become the light of his 
lodge, the captive taken in honourable battle. There is 
none save Lee for whom he would give her." 

Now, I am like other men. I appreciate a decent bit 
of flattery, but I make the small demand that it be 
spoken at the right time; moreover, Hoyoquim's proposi- 
tion was so ^udden that I scarce knew how to take it. 
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'* And after the exchange is made? '^ I asked, speak- 
ing upon the spur of the moment. 

"Lee shall have a death worthy of a brave man 
and a great warrior/^ replied the chief impressively. 
" There is no torture which he shall not show himself 
able to endure. When the fire is rising around him and 
the women of our tribe thrust blazing splinters into his 
flesh, he shall laugh at them, and calmly sing his death 
song. When the men taunt him and tell him that he will 
never see his home again, he shall smile upon them, and 
over his ashes the Black Eagle and his warriors will 
say, ' He was a great white chief in death as well as in 
life, the bravest foe that we have ever known.' ^^ 

The look upon my face must have been most rueful. 
Had Hoyoquim been a white man I should have called 
his speech irony, but I understood the Indian character, 
and I knew that he meant to pay me the highest com- 
pliment that could enter his mind. I glanced again at 
Winchester, and I caught a strange expression in his 
eye. He seemed to say, " Would you — would you dare? " 
and then the thought came to me — ^Would I, could I? 

I believe it was the questioning look of Winchester 
that troubled me: it seemed a sort of challenge; without 
it I should never have permitted such an idea. I reread 
in an instant the tale of my life as I had lived it so far. 
I was alone; no father, no mother, no sister, no brother 
to mourn me — none at all, in truth, save some good com- 
rades of the hunt or the forest battle, and they would 
quickly find another to take my place. And then, too, 
that old story would be buried forever. Yet this life was 
pleasant in spite of -all. I was not thirty, and I felt the 
blood flushing in a full tide through my veins. I knew 
the secrets of the wilderness which curved around us, 
and I could find zest there for thirty, forty, or more 
years yet. 

" It is impossible that you should do this thing," said 
Winchester. " But what a fate for the girl! " 
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He was thinking, I knew, of that other girl in 
England. 

"And why impossible?" I demanded sharply, rising 
to my feet. I saw then Rose Carew^s face, and another 
like hers, but older, in distant Kentucky. 

He did not answer, but there came back into his 
eyes the questioning look which was to me a challenge, 
though far from his intent that it should be such. I 
hesitated no longer, but turned to the chief. 

"Does this forbid escape?" I asked. 

" It does not," he replied. " The same chance that 
was open to the girl is open to you. If it be the will 
of Manito that you escape, you shall escape." 

" I am your prisoner. Black Eagle," I said. 

He looked at me gravely for full two minutes, and 
there was in his eye a momentary gleam that I did 
not understand. Was it admiration, or pity, or regret? 
Then he said: 

" Lee is a man." 

I turned to Winchester. 

" Will you do this thing for me? " I asked. " Will 
you take the girl to Kentucky, holding her as you would 
the one you have left in England? " . 

" As God is my witness! " he replied, and he gave 
my hand the strong English grasp. 

"Don^t tell her anything about it," I continued. 
^^ Say to her that I have gone on a long expedition into 
the land of the Shawnees, and that you have taken my 
place. Tell her the ransom was money." 

" I will say to her all that you ask," he answered, re- 
peating the grasp, and I knew that he would keep his 
word, if man could. 

" I am at your service, chief," I said to the impassive 
Black Eagle. 

He bowed and led the way to a small hut built of 
logs. Thus was the bargain made. 



CHAPTER XIII 

WHITE FACE, BLACK HEABT 

Winchester left me at the door of the hut, with 
one last hand clasp, and I troubled myself no more about 
that part of the bargain. It was never in my mind that 
Hoyoquim would not keep faith, and the girl could have 
no more trusted guardian in her flight than the Eng- 
lishman. 

The floor of my prison was the bare earth, on which 
was spread a buffalo-robe, the sole article that the place 
contained. I sat upon it in the Indian fashion, and 
looked up at Black Eagle and the two Wyandot warriors 
who had come with me there, awaiting their wish. I 
felt the pangs of hunger, not having eaten for some 
hours, and I mentioned it to the chief. He sent one of 
the warriors at once, saying that the white man was 
his guest and brother, and the choicest afforded by the 
village should be at my service, or words to that effect, 
my mind at the moment not dwelling on trifles. 

Two Miami maidens — flight brown, slender, and 
graceful — ^brought me cakes made of the beaten maize, 
strips of venison, and a slice of buffalo tongue, a delicacy 
that I had appreciated these many years. They must 
have been the daughters of a chief, as their moccasins 
and leggings and deerskin tunics were brilliant with 
many-coloured beads, and small feathers of red, blue, 
and yellow glittered in their hair. Whether they felt 
pity for me I know not, as I could see no expression 
upon the face of either, yet they were most gentle in 
their ways. 

118 
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I ate with hearty appetite. Even in the face of dis- 
solution in its most hideous form my body demanded 
its due^ such was the healthy life I had led. I do not 
think that the strong man ever appreciates fully the 
approach of death; his physical senses do not permit 
the idea. Perhaps this feeling led me into the rash 
bargain. 

I admit, however, that some of my hope was lost 
when Hoyoquim told me that I must be bound, and 
again in the telling of this unpleasant fact he sugared 
it with a compliment. The white hunter had the cun- 
ning of the wolf and the strength of the bear; if a hand 
or a foot were left free even for the width of the nar- 
row hut he would slip from the Indians, though a hun- 
dred warriors guarded him. As I have said before, I 
like compliments; but now whenever Hoyoquim began 
to pay me one I felt a chill; I knew that it was but the 
preliminary to another reduction in my chances of life. 

Two warriors bound me tightly with thongs of green 
deerskin, and then Hoyoquim informed me that he would 
leave me to myself that I might commune with the 
Great Spirit, as it was the custom of all warriors to 
make their peace with Manito before going to the happy 
hunting-grounds. He might have spared me that last 
allusion, so I thought, but the suggestion of a taunt was 
far from the chief's mind. 

They went away, and when I was alone in the hut, 
chained upon the bosom of Mother Earth, I missed his 
grim politeness. My courage declined still further. I 
could not account for this sudden blotting out of hope; 
but when a man who has hunted all the way from the 
head waters of the Ohio to those of the Mississippi and 
then back again finds himself limited to an orbit of six 
inches, he understands that his life has undergone a 
mighty change. 

It was only a hut of the Indian fashion in which I 
lay, strong enough to hold a prisoner, but with wide 
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chinks between the logs, through which the winds of 
heaven blew as they wished. They brought upon their 
breath the odour of summer flowers and tales of the 
great, free world outside, through which I had roamed 
in thoughtless content. Ah, how I wished to be there 
again I I did not want to die, and it was a bitter thought 
to me then that perhaps when my old comrades heard of 
it some of them would say, " He was a fool for doing 
it, and he deserved his death/' If we have to leave life 
we wish to leave it gracefully and with honour. 

I lay there a long time. The varied sounds of the 
village came through the chinks to my ear and the 
winds still blew, bringing with them that note which 
now had become taunting. I heard after a while a 
light step, and looking up, beheld a white man. 

There are among us of the West certain creatures 
with a white skin and the shape of men who have the 
soul of neither the red nor the white; in truth, I know 
not whether they have a soul at all; perhaps they are 
possessed of a devil which drives them to the commis- 
sion of all manner of crimes surpassing those of either 
race with which they have so often come into conflict. 
Their names are spoken among us with horror, and their 
deaths are matter for public rejoicing. These are the 
renegades, men of white birth belonging to the superior 
breed who have taken abode with the savages, fighting 
against their own kind, and practising every foul snare 
and treasonable stratagem. 

It was the worst of them all — ^Moses Blackstaffe — 
who was now before me, a man who had achieved great 
power among the Northwestern tribes, because his cun- 
ning intellect brought to them many a triumph and 
much spoil. 

He was of most hateful presence, short, broad-faced, 
almost as dark as an Indian, with stringy black locks, 
cruel eyes set close together, and sensuous lips. 

He folded his arms across his breast and gazed at 
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me awhile without speech. We were not strangers. 
Twice had I looked upon his face in forest ambush^ and 
thrice at the British fort. Twice had I taken from his 
hands prisoners — once a girl destined for his lodge, as 
Rose Carew was destined for the wigwam of Black 
Eagle. I knew that he remembered it now as he gazed 
at me lying there helpless, and even had he been prone 
to f orgetfulness I should have reminded him. One can 
not live so long in the Indian fashion without acquiring 
a touch of the Indian manner. 

" I salute you, Mr. Blackstafife,*' I said. *' I did not 
expect to meet the worst villain outside of hell, but it 
gives me opportunity for pleasant conversation. Do you 
remember that fight on the Muskingum when you fled 
from me? But I knew before then that you were a 
coward. Do you remember that time two years ago 
when I took from you the girl whom you had chosen 
as your share of the spoil? She is happy now with the. 
white people, her own people; I saw her last summer, 
and she asked me if the dog Blackstaffe still lived. I 
told her yes, but that he would yet meet the death of the 
dog he was!^^ 

For answer he spat full in my face, and I saw the 
red flushing under the brown of his cheeks. I con- 
tinued to look at him with the scorn that was burning 
in me. 

'* You speak big words for a man in your position,*' 
he said. 

" I am here in this hut, bound to this spot of earth, 
by my own free will and choice. If I die, it is a death 
that I could have avoided, and there will never be a 
day when such a thing can be said of you, Blackstaffe* 
That you know! ** 

I felt for the first time a thrill of exultation. I be- 
lieved myself so superior to him that in comparison I 
seemed a very good man. I trust that the emotion was 
human. 
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He flushed again under his brown skin, but in a mo- 
ment resumed his self -command and said dryly: 

** N"o, I have more sense." 

I did not reply, and closed my eyes, as if I were 
weary and would be rid of his presence. 

^^ If it is any pleasure to you to know your prospects/* 
he continued, " I tell you that you are to run the gant- 
let, and then you will be burned at the stake.'* 

I gave him no answer, and presently he went away, 
without further ado, and as his shadow became less in 
the hut I rejoiced greatly thereat, hating the sight of 
his evil face and the sound of his cruel words. 

The chief unbound me about noon and the Indian 
maids again brought me food. I stretched my muscles, 
and felt the blood still flowing full and warm in my 
veins. When I had finished my farewell repast the 
girls withdrew, and I was left again to lonely thought. 
The night came presently, and with it a chill that 
reached my marrow. Hope blazes up in the sunshine, 
but sinks in the shadow. My chance of escape seemed to 
dwindle. I was now in the hands of a most cunning foe, 
and as my life suddenly shortened, the living of it 
seemed the sweeter. Yet mine in truth had been a 
most wretched career, now about to end obscurely in the 
wilderness, and the manner of its ending stirred me to 
anger. I should be repaid, I thought, for some things 
that I had suffered, and it was a hope always in my 
heart until this moment, when it died with other hopes. 

But I did not permit such sad thoughts to go far, 
attuning my mind to a better frame, and seeking sleep 
with such good result that when I awoke again the 
morning sun was creeping under the mat that hung over 
the door. 



CHAPTEE XIV 

I 

AN UNEXPECTED OFFEB 

The mat was lifted after awhile, and Little Turtle 
himself, the head chief of the allied tribes, a man of 
strong eoimtenanee, stood before me. Now I knew that 
it was he and not Hoyoquim with whom I would have 
to deal. 

Meeheeunnaqua was dressed with great splendour, 
his tunic, leggings, moccasins, and head-dress being of 
the finest Indian make, vivid with many-coloured beads 
and small feathers of brilliant hue. But his chief gar- 
ment was a great robe which he wrapped about his per- 
son, much as a general infolds himself and his dignity in 
a military cloak. It was not a blanket such as most In- 
dian chiefs of this region wore, but a robe made of the 
skin of a young buffalo bull, like the kind affected by the 
chiefs of the plains Indians, with the soft, silky hair left 
on and turned outward, the inside decorated beautifully 
with porcupine quUls in such fashion that the setting 
of the quills depicted the most famous battles and single 
combats in the life of Meeheeunnaqua. It was a splen- 
did garment, but Meeheeunnaqua was a splendid man of 
the Indian type, and he had won most worthily the right 
to wear it. He took presently from the recesses of his 
clothing a tiny medicine bag, made of brilliantly dyed 
beaver-skin such as warriors of the Western tribes carry, 
passed it before his face two or three times, and then 
returned it to its concealment. 

'* What is your wish, Meeheeunnaqua? " I asked. 
9 123 
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*' To talk to you of many things/* he replied. 

^' Proceed." 

*^ Lee is a great warrior/' he said, '^ and his name 
fills our ears. I, Meehecunnaqua, know that fame does 
not lie. The war-cry of Lee is as terrible as Anne- 
meekee.** * 

Now, I had no war-cry at all, but it was merely his 
way of paying me a compliment, and it would have been 
poor courtesy to refuse it. So I said, adopting his tone: 

** Proceed. In the presence of Mechecunnaqua, Lee 
is but Pahpukkeena \ staring at Gheezis.** % 

" Lee, though our enemy, did not come to take our 
country or slay our warriors/* he continued. " When the 
moon hangs over the forest and the wind breathes from 
the south the Indian hunter, too, seeks his mate. I 
kEiow not all the ways of men nor the will of Manito, but 
I suspect that the heart of the white hunter is like that 
of the red. He, too, would seek the face that he loves, 
and when he goes upon such an errand labours and 
dangers become a little thing. Even so has Lee come 
into the lodges of the Miamis because a white girPs face 
has led him on. Now the heart of Mechecunnaqua 
turns toward Lee. It is the will of Manito. Listen, 
the white girl is not yet gone from our village, but at 
the noon hour she starts, if Lee does not say the words 
that are sweet in my ear.** 

Proceed, Mechecunnaqua! ** 
You are a prisoner, and nothing can save you from 
the stake but the words that please me, and which you 
alone can speak. You love the white maid. Become a 
Miami, and she is yours. Even more, you shall be a 
chief among the Miamis second only to Mechecunnaqua. 
I, Mechecunnaqua, say it. Forget the ways of the white 
man. Eemember the Long Knives only to fight against 
them. The woods from the mountains to the great 

* Thunder. t The grasshopper. X The sun. 
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Father of Waters and beyond shall be yours. If the 
white maid does not please you long, then you shall have 
your choice among the red. You diall be adopted into 
the tribe as my son, and when I grow gray and my 
eyes fail and Manito calls me away, then you shall be 
head chief in my place/^ 

The chief paused a moment, but before I could speak 
resumed the thread of his discourse: 

"Lee knows both the ways of the white man and 
the red,^' he said, '' and his wisdom will aid us in driving 
the Long Knives back over the mountains. Then our 
hunting-grounds shall remain such forever. The West- 
em tribes — ^the Miamis, the Shawnees, the Wyandots, 
the Ottawas, the Pottawatomies, the Sacs, the Foxes, 
and all the others most warlike — shall form a league 
like that of the Iroquois in the East, but more numerous 
and of much greater power, of which Lee shall be some 
day the chief, even as the Yengees,* call it in their lan- 
guage, the king. And we shall have, too, the help of 
the Yengees. We have an old and very wise man, Kah- 
gagee.f Many moons have whitened his head; he 
fought long ago in the wars between Onontio J and 
Corlear;* now he does not wield Dayanoaqua || or Osque- 
sont,^ but his heart still throbs at the beat of the war 
drum, and he would send his children, the warriors, 
to battle. Just before Behmagat began to dry in the 
chill autumn winds he went in Cheemaun X to Canada to 
talk with the big white chief in the red coat,$ and Kee- 
waydinj has not yet brought him back again; but 
when he comes he will bring news that the Yengees 
will help us against the Long Knives/* 

* English. ^ The tomahawk, 
t The raven. ^ The grape-vine. 

X The French Governor General of Canada. X A birch-bark canoe. 

* The British Governor of the Province of $ The British Governor 

New York. General of Canada. 

I The scalping knife. { The home wind. 
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I doubted the accuracy of this statement^ not his 
belief in it, but it was not for me to say him nay at 
that nioment. 

"Your offer is that of a noble spirit, Mechecun- 
naqua," I said, "and in its way is greatly beyond my 
desert, yet I must cling to my own kind* But I tell you 
truly, Meehecunnaqua, and to your face, I could wish 
that God had made us brethren in race/^ 

"Even so could I,'^ he replied, "but my heart is 
sad because Lee will not listen to my words, and a wind 
of Peboan * blows between us. And yet it would have 
been heavier still had I not spoken. Farewell, Lee.'^ 

" Farewell, Meehecunnaqua.^^ 

He lifted the mat that hung over the door of the 
hut and went out, his footfalls making no sound. I was 
left a prey to mingled feelings. My own race had cast 
me off. Then why should I not take the great reward 
that he offered and join his? I thank God that I never 
looked at this question with serious intent, but merely 
as a vague and curious thing that passed before my 
mind. 

I had once more a fine opportunity, lasting two or 
three hours, to commune with my own unpleasant 
thoughts, and at the end of that time the mat was raised 
again, and a figure entered. It was that of Eose Carew. 
I motioned her to the wolfskin. I shall not tell how glad 
I was to see her, but I affected an easy and careless air. 

"It is little that I may offer you, Miss Carew," I 
said, "but I do the best I can. This castle of mine 
lacks furniture." 

It was poor gallantry, but I scarce knew what to say, 
and she did not reply, looking for the moment beyond 
me and over my head «ts if she had some purpose in 
mind. I was surprised, too, to find that she had not 
gone, and I said so. 

♦ Winter. 
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"The Wyandot chief is a man of his word, and 
Little Turtle, who now supersedes him here, would not 
break any promise that Hoyoquim had made. Why have 
not you and the Englishman started for the South? '^ I 
asked. 

" There is no breaking of f aith,^^ she replied, " and 
we linger at my request. Why are you held here a pris- 
oner, Mr. Lee?'* 

She was looking at me with strange eyes,* and I felt 
a sudden fear, but I answered: 

" It is an old matter. Miss Carew — ^a quarrel between 
Hoyoquim and myself, but it amounts to little. I am 
a sort of hostage, and I shall be released in a week 
or two." 

" And when you are released you will come back to 
Kentucky?" she asked. 

" Oh, yes," I replied, but I knew then that she did 
not believe me. 

"The chief. Little Turtle, let me see you," she 
said. "It was a favour that I asked, and he was 
willing to grant it, as you behold. I know, Mr. Lee, 
that you are in truth held as a hostage, but not as one 
who is to ber released. I know the real reason why you 
are here. Do you think that I can accept such a sacri- 
fice? Do you think that I could have any peace here- 
after if I did? I am not willing to buy my life at the 
price of another's! " 

She stood up before me straight and tall, her cheeks 
flushing a deep red with nervous excitement, and her 
eyes full of fire. 

"It is too late," I said, "to make any change. 
" What has been done has been done, and perhaps you 
are mistaken." 

" I am not mistaken." 

" Then if one should grant that you are right, which 
I do not, what purpose could you serve by refusing the 
offer? You would but destroy yourself and help nobody 
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else. You must go. You have a father and mother 
waiting for you. Have they no claims upon you? I 
saw that mother and her face of misery, and I promised 
to send you back. And what am I? There is nobody of 
my blood to grieve for me. If I don't die here I might 
fall the next day in battle with some wild beast or 
wilder man. It is but the risk that we of the forest 
take.'' 

" But I can not have you die for me/' she exclaimed. 

^^ I shall not die for anybody," I said, and I laughed 
with a simulation of indifference. " Even if the Indians 
do not release me I shall be rescued. A friend of mine, 
the most skilful woodsman in the world, is out there in 
the forest. He comes and goes when he pleases, he is 
an Indian himself; he will reach me here in the night, 
and we shall go away together." 

She put her face in her hands and was silent for 
awhile. I too was silent, watching her. I felt a deep 
pity for her, torn as she was by conflicting emotions. 
She raised her face presently and it was pale now, but 
there was a strange fire in her eyes. 

" The chief. Little Turtle, has spoken to me," she 
said, " and he has told me perhaps more than you know. 
Did he not make you some kind of an offer? " 

^' I do not recall any," I said, although I did full well. 

*^ Perhaps he forgot it when he spoke to you," she 
said, " but he mentioned it to me, and it may be that 
there is a way for you to save your life." 

Her gaze now met mine directly, and that strange 
fire was still in her eyes. I felt a sudden quiver in the 
blood and a thought shot through my head like light- 
ning. But that inward voice said, " Who are you and 
what are you, John Lee, to dream of such a thing? " 
The hope that had flamed up so suddenly died. 

" I can not think of any way but the one way," I 
said, "and that is for my trusty comrade to come 
for me." 
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"I did not mean that," she said^ "Is there no 
other? " 

" None." 

Her cheeks became red again, but the fire did not go 
from her eyes. Nor did she take her gaze from me. 

" Think, and think well, if there is not another way," 
she said. 

I had admired her from the first — ^her beauty, her 
strength, her mind, and all her womanly qualities — ^and 
now I admired her more than ever. Truly, she was 
worth winning by any man, and it was well that I was 
able to send her back to her own race. Then that per- 
sistent thought came to me again. Life could be pleas- 
ant. But I crushed it once more, and said for the 
second time: 

" No, I can not think of any other way." 

Her face became white again. 

" Who are you and what are you? " she asked, " and 
why should you do this thing for me? " 

"I am but a wilderness hunter," I replied, "and 
there are many others like me. Death — ^although I do 
not care to die for many years— does not seem terrible 
to us, as it is always by our side, and we grow familiar 
with it. What I do is from choice, and because it is 
the first chance that I have had in a long time to be 
of real service to any one. You would not deny me 
the pleasure of such a feeling, would you? " 

I laughed lightly, pretending to indiflference, but I 
saw a mist appear in her eyes. 

" But think," she said, " to die here in this vast wil- 
derness at the hands of savages! " 

" It is not to happen," I said; " and even if it should 
happen, remember it is but the fate which in any event 
is sure to overtake me some day." 

"And you will stay? Nothing can change your 
mind?*'^ 

" Nothing. I shall stay until Osseo comes for me. 
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which I do not think will be long, and then he and I 
shall go together into the wilderness again, and you 
shall return to tivilization unharmed. Winchester will 
take you safely. I know it. Believe in him.^* 

"I will go,** she said. Then, stooping suddenly, 
her face aflame, she kissed me on the forehead and 
rushed from the lodge. 

I will not deny that I felt regrets when she was gone, 
but I was marked with one deep scar, and I did not 
wish another. My own conscience gave me approval, 
however great was the weakness of the flesh, and it was 
very weak. 

It seemed that Little Turtle now had no wish to 
treat me ill before my time, and shortly he gave me 
food in abundance, in wooden or earthenware bowls, 
and consisting of dried bujffalo meat, fresh venison, corn 
cakes, a sort of pudding made of roots and succulent to 
the taste, and wild plums. It was all very good, and I 
can not say that its character as a farewell feast given 
before sending me into the Supreme Presence inter- 
fered with my enjoyment of it, so I ate with slowness 
and dignity. 

As I sat there I thought of Eose Carew returning 
to Kentucky. I was sending her back to Jasper. I had 
not thought of that when I made the sacrifice, but I was 
glad, nevertheless, that I had helped her to escape. Yet 
I could not keep from my mind the picture of her as 
Jasper*s wife and Jasper and her father again planning 
great schemes for their advancement in the West. St. 
Clair had been beaten and the Northwest was not yet to 
be divided, but Mr. Carew^s fertile mind would form 
fresh plans. He and Jasper and Knowlton would speed- 
ily be plotting something else, and perhaps it would not 
be so innocent as the acquisition of new land. The wish 
to know added to my wish to live. 

At times they left the door of my prison open, and I 
could see much that passed in the village. Warriors had 
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been coming continually, bringing some fresh trophy, 
or if too late to have a part in the battle and pursuit, to 
share in the triumphal songs and dances. 

One of these parties arrived as I was looking forth, 
and the squaws welcomed the warriors with the chant of 
triumph. I was about to turn my face away, finding no 
joy in the spectacle of Indians coming with the scalps 
of my own people, when I noticed that the song was for 
a prisoner and not a scalp; and then, when I looked 
again, I saw that the prisoner was my cousin Jasper, 
wounded in the shoulder, his clothes torn and his face 
pallid. 

The hurt did not seem to be serious, but his situa- 
tion was, and the lack of colour in his face showed 
clearly that he knew it. I had much cause to dislike 
Jasper, but at this moment I felt only pity for him, 
knowing what would be the fate of a white man taken 
by the savages. I wondered, too, that they had spared 
him so long, as he must have been captured while near 
Fort Jefferson, and that was two days^ journey away. 

They hurried him by me, and he passed so near that 
I could have touched him with my hand. Then they 
carried him on to one of the wigwams, in which he was 
imprisoned. His ambitions, I thought, were to end 
like mine, and as badly. Eose Carew was to be for 
neither of us. 

The afternoon and night passed without event and 
another day of my captivity came — ^a day that found me 
wondering at the delay of my fate. The door of my 
hut, closed at night, was opened again in the morning 
to admit the fresh air, which, however, was not wholly 
a blessing, as it brought with it stronger recollections of 
the freedom that was lost. 

A strange and faint but musical note entered the 
lodge. 

It was the sound of a flute, scarce higher than that of 
a gentle wind, but I could not mistake it. I smiled in 
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momentary amusement. De Chamillard the ^'mad- 
man! '^ Then I silently begged the forgiveness of the 
gallant Frenchman. Until that moment I had com- 
pletely forgotten his existence. 

The voice of the flute playing a plaintive old French 
air grew louder, and I smiled again. Now that I had no 
use for him and his flute, I regarded his continued ap- 
pearance in the role of a madman as a childish act; once 
was well enough, twice was folly. Then I knew that I 
had wronged him. De Chamillard might be eccentric, 
but he was not a fool; perhaps it was curiosity that 
brought him back to the Miami village. His music did 
not cease, but steadily growing louder, changed from 
the pathetic to the gay, and at last De Chamillard 
played his cheerful air directly before the door of my 
prison. I could see him as he stood there, facing the 
warrior on guard. He played the tune to the end, waved 
the man aside, and entered. He stared at me a mo- 
ment, put the flute to his mouth again, played another 
short tune, and then said: 

^^Do you think that I am really insane, my dear 
Lee? I merely do this to maintain the character which 
chance gave to me. The warrior outside has that opin- 
ion, and he did not dare to resist my entrance here, lest 
his Manito should strike him down with a bolt of light- 
ning. I came to tell you. Monsieur Lee, that Monsieur 
Winchester and the girl have gone southward, but your 
friends who are left, and particularly the red gentleman 
who calls himself the son of the evening star, are alert, 
and.are determilied that your captivity shall not be of 
long duration." 

^^I am grateful to you, De Chamillard," I replied. 
" I have played double and quits with death before, and 
I do not give up hope now, especially while you and 
Winchester and Osseo are free to help me." 

" I thank you for your confidence in me, nom du 
cliien, I do," he said with much dignity, " but I am only 
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an amateur in this wilderness life, and I think you shall 
owe me merely for good wishes and not much for ma- 
terial help." 

Then he took his flute and cheerful countenance 
from the wigwam, and presently I heard the notes of 
music in the village— ^ying soon, however — and I im- 
agined from the circumstances that De Chamillard was 
wandering into the forest once more. 

Again the mat before the door of my prison was 
lifted, and now the amazing spectacle that greeted my 
eyes was my cousin Jasper walking with the renegades, 
Blackstaffe and the still more famous Simon Girty, 
much of the colour returned to his face, and his manner 
suggestive of liberty and relief from fear. 

" The Long Knife whom we took near the f ort,*^ said 
Little Turtle, who visited me again, " has had a message 
from Manito, and it tells him to join the red men, as 
Girty and Blackstaffe have done, and fight against the 
white men who have come to take from us the country 
which is ours. He is adopted into the tribe of the 
Miamis, and presently he shall go upon the war path 
with us." 

And so my good cousin had become a renegade to 
save himself from the torture! Perhaps, too, there was 
something in the man that would reconcile him to such 
a life. All the pity I had felt for him the day before 
went away, and in its place came contempt. It should 
be known that on the border we always hated the rene- 
gades more than the Indians. In a bitter spirit but 
in silence I wished Jasper in his change of life the 
luck that he deserved. 

Thus the time passed. 



CHAPTEE XV 



A ^'madman^s^' idea 



The silence and loneliness of my prison were soon 
broken by the sound of De Chamillard's flute, and ob- 
serving that its note was of an unusual, even excessively 
gay, character, I was compelled again to smile to myself. 
The Frenchman undoubtedly had a happy temperament, 
and that is not a possession to be despised. I heard 
his music alternating with song for nearly an hour, as if 
he were entertaining the savages, and then when the 
twilight had begun to come he appeared at my door, 
and, as before, pushing aside the sentinel in such man- 
ner that one would have thought the world his private 
property, he entered, letting the mat drop behind him 
until it covered all the door. 

"Quick, Monsieur Leel** he said, "bind me and 
take my clothes 1 ^* 

As he spoke he cut my thongs. 

"What do you mean?^^ I asked in surprise. 

"After alV^ he replied gayly, "you do not have 
every clever idea. It is I who have one now and then. 
Do you not see? I am mad, wisely mad. It was your 
suggestion at first, and now I complete the plan. I am 
mad and the savages will not harm me, no matter what 
I do or what is done to me. Quickly bind me, take my 
flute, put on my clothes, pull your hair about your face 
as mine is, and go forth to freedom! nom du chien, do 
not delay! The night is coming and your features will 
be hidden. I shall rejoin you and the others when the 
savages release me." 
184 
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" I will do it/^ I cried, struck by his idea, " but be- 
fore God I swear, De Chamillard, that if the Indians 
hold you, I shall return and yield myself in your place! 
Little Turtle, the head chief, is in a way my friend, and 
he will see that justice is done/' 

" I have no fear. Monsieur Lee. But hasten! Op- 
portunity, like a lady, is coy, and once refused, will not 
come again/' 

He had divested himself of his outer clothing al- 
ready, and as we proceeded with our talk he blew an oc- 
casional note on the flute in order to maintain the illu- 
sion to the warrior at the door. The task was done in 
two or three minutes. De Chamillard, his arms bound 
behind him with the cords that he had taken from mine, 
lay placidly on the wolfskin, and I, flute in hand, paused 
a moment, unable to express to this gallant gentleman 
the deep gratitude that I felt. He saw my lips move, 
and he guessed what I would say, or at least its meaning. 

" Let it wait! I understand,'' he said. '^ Can you 
blow a few notes on that flute? " 

I nodded. I had learned a little of this art, too, from 
the French officers with whom I served in our Eevolu- 
tion, although I did not have, like De Chamillard, a 
real talent for the music. But I stepped boldly out of 
the hut, thankful now that a forest life had compelled 
close observation of the minutest details about me as I 
was able to imitate De Chamillard's walk and even his 
gestures. I blew a few stray notes from the flute and 
wandered oflf toward the centre of the village, the war- 
rior on guard scarce giving me a second glance as I 
passed, so sure was he that I was the madman. 

Our most reckless moments usually occur when we 
have passed half a danger triumphantly, and now one 
of those impulses from which I had suffered sometimes 
in my earlier youth seized me. I felt for the moment 
a sense of recklessness, and I invited attention rather 
than shunned it, so confident was I that my role as a 
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madman would serve better than my disguise as an In- 
dian^ and carry me out of the village and into safety. 

I blew a wicked tune or two upon the flute — I call 
them wicked because they deserve no other name — ^and 
danced a few steps in imitation of De Chamillard's 
Erench gavottes. 

These maiden efforts were received with admiring 
glances, chiefly from the squaws and papooses, whose 
experience of music and the dance, as practised by the 
civilized nations, was not great. It was easy to see that 
De Chamillard in his two or three visits to the village 
had become a character of high privilege, and I was not 
willing that his reputation should suffer at my hands; 
therefore I put as much heart as I could into the notes 
of the flute and the quickstep. My curving course 
brought me soon into the presence of the three rene- 
gades, whom I met walking among the wigwams and 
conversing with deep earnestness. It was natural that 
these men, like ill-omened fowls, should cling together. 
The fall of the dusk was now so great that they could 
not distinguish my features even had suspicion incited 
them to a close look, and when I, stopping in front of 
them, blew a few notes on the flute, Blackstaffe said: 

" That madman again. If it were not for the foolish 
superstition of the Indians Fd have him burned at the 
stake.^^ 

*^ Wherein you show that you are not a statesman, 
Blackstaffe," commented Girty reprovingly, '^ and also 
wherein you are likely to limit your power among the 
tribes. Now, I have no objection myself to seeing a 
man burned at the stake, but it is not worth while to 
go to so much trouble without a purpose. Besides, you 
ought not even to ridicule the popular beliefs of the In- 
dians; that is a thing concerning which a people is always 
most sensitive. Float with the stream, Blackstaffe, or 
you^U be sure to strike a snag and sink." 

I knew that Girty was right, and I understood why 
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he had risen to such power among the savages^ but I 
did not linger over his words, the reckless impulse that 
had taken possession of me bearing me on. I seized 
Blackstaffe's hand in mine and gazed at the lines in the 
palm with all the intentness of a sorceress. 

" The white Indian/^ I said, in as wild a tone as I 
could assume, ^^is a man of great passions and quick 
temper. Manito so made him and he can not help it. 
Once he lived far to the East and another white man 
crossed him in some darling wish; but he slew that man, 
and when the friends of him who had fallen came to 
hang him he fled to the forest and the red man for 
refuge.^' 

^^ Damnation! ^' cried Blackstaffe, snatching his hand 
away. I knew a little of the wretch's history, and the 
story that I told was the truth, not mere guess-work. 
Girty laughed with malicious enjoyment. 

" Let him go on,'' he said. " He has made a chance 
hit at your past, Blackstaffe; now let us see what he 
will say about your future." 

This emboldened me still further, and I seized Black- 
staffe's hand again. 

" Your future is doubtful. Ma fox, but it is," I said. 
*^ You have another darling wish, and more than one op- 
poses you in it. You are a brave man — un hrav homme! 
but they fight you with treachery. I see death, whether 
yours or theirs I can not tell. But if you fall it will 
be the fall of a very brave man — un ires hrav homme/' 

" What is that you say? " he cried angrily. " I have 
enemies, treacherous enemies? Who are they?" 

He looked suspiciously at Girty and Jasper. 

I shook my head. 

'' That I know not," I repUed. " The God of the 
white man and the Manito of the red man both hide 
it from me." 

"At least you have an equal chance, Blackstaffe," 
said Girty, laughing again. "He tells you that some 
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one is to fall, but he does not say whether it is to be you 
or an enemy. Therefore the question is still open." 

"But the man guesses too well," said Blackstaffe, 
whom my truthful narration of his beginnings in the 
greater wickedness seemed to have impressed deeply. 
" Perhaps the insane can see into the future sometimes." 

"Now, that doesn't look imreasonable," said Girty 
thoughtfully. "They say that Nature always gives 
compensations, and as she has made the mind of this 
man weaker than those of other men, perhaps she has 
given to him something that she denies to us. Still, it 
has never been proved and I doubt it. — ^Now, Mr. Mad- 
man, what fate do you assign to me? " 

"You," I replied, "shall live to see the power of 
your friends destroyed and your own fate none shall 
know." 

This was by intent an ambiguous answer, and yet it 
was a true prediction, a guess that chance carried to its 
mark. But Girty did not dream of its truth, merely 
seeing the doubtful nature of my reply, and he said 
again, laughing as if I and all my prophecies were 
a jest: 

" You are a cautious witch doctor, my friend, and I 
don't blame you; in your business I should think that a 
madman would fare better than the sane. — ^Ah, Meche- 
cunnaqua, we merely jest with the mad Frenchman who 
has come among us." 

"It is not well to jest at those whom Manito has 
in his special care," said Little Turtle gravely. He had 
approached unnoticed while we were talking. 

" I used the wrong word when I said * jest,' " added 
Girty, correcting himself hastily. "The madman was 
telling what the future had in store for us, and we 
listened to him with interest." 

" I know not whether the mad can tell what our lives 
shall be next year or the year after," said Little Turtle, 
" but wherever the mad may be, and in whatever guise 
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-they come, they are the beloved children of Manito, and 
the red man would not lay hands upon them/' 

I started in surprise and apprehension at his signifi- 
cant tone. The eyes of Mechecunnaqua could reach to 
the bottom of a well: had they pierced my disguise? He 
stood there, calm without emotion, the bronze of his 
face as expressionless as that metal itself. I laughed, 
whistled a bar or two of some backwoods tune, and then, 
putting the flute to my lips, lounged toward the outskirts 
of the village. None followed me, but I needed no 
inward monitor now to tell me I should hurry. Yet 
I could not hasten toward the forest in a straight line 
like an arrow from the bow lest I arouse suspicion in the 
minds of these ever-suspicious children of the wilder- 
ness, and I lingered to blow an occasional note on the 
flute or to stare vacantly about me. It was thus that I 
was passing the last fringe of wigwams, when a warrior 
who brushed past me said in my ear: 

'*When Lee reaches the forest let him go straight 
toward the point where the sun last showed itself before 
going behind the earth. When he has gone about ten 
miles he will come to a little lake. Let him wait there.'' 

I started at the sound of the name Lee, but in a 
moment I was reassured, knowing the voice to be that of 
Osseo. I turned to speak to him, but he was gone in 
the darkness, disappearing as silently and completely 
as if he had been but a shadow himself. 

I entered a melon field, and there I paused to look 
back at the village now almost in darkness, as the only 
light of an Indian town at night is the moon, if that be 
shining; otherwise none. My venture into the place had 
been a success, and I felt that I had kept my promise to 
the sick woman in Kentucky. 

No one disturbed me; even the prowling curs passed 

me by without notice, and thus I entered the forest. 

Following Osseo's directions, I arrived at the tiny lake, 

just a bowl of water set in a rim of hills, and soon Osseo 

10 
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came to me there^ bringing with, him also arms for 
my use. 

" The English trader and the girl have gone south- 
ward on a course that I chose for them, and we may 
overtake them before to-morrow^s sunset/^ he said. 

"Then come on, Osseo,*' I said, flushed with tri- 
umph, and not willing to delay a moment. 

He did not say me nay, and we started with great 
speed upon the indicated path. 



CHAPTER XVI 

AUTUMN^S LAST GLOBY 

OuB way led through the wilderness, where oak and 
beech and hickory grew in dense clusters, the space be- 
low their boughs now filled with twining thickets, 
through which we forced our way, now open like the 
aisles of a park, where we trod a carpet of turf with 
naught to hold us back. Modest little flowers of pink 
or purple, blooming late, peeped above the grass or 
snuggled between the roots of the trees. We leaped the 
brooks of running water, and when we came to a creek 
too deep for wading or jumping we swam it with swift 
strokes, holding our rifles and ammunition in one hand 
above our heads. Once we disturbed a deer with mighty 
antlers who crashed through the thickets, and at the 
crossing of the creek the beaver dived from their new 
house in the stream into the deep waters. 

It was the mighty wilderness as the first white man 
found it, a country of great forests and little prairies, 
with the fiercest foe that our race ever encountered lurk- 
ing in its depths. 

There is no finer region on the globe, and I knew 
that it was destined in the next century to be the seat 
of many cities and a great population, but I felt a regret 
that the forest and its true inmates should ever go. I 
think it will be a dreary world when all of it is known 
and measured by the land surveyors, and there is no 
place left where man may hunt the wild deer and per- 
haps be hunted by wilder man. 
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These were but fleeting impressions, the vague 
thoughts of a moment, and we never ceased our race to 
the south. Osseo was beside me, stride for stride, the 
earth giving back no sound as his moccasins touched it, 
the leaves and bushes silent tcro as he passed through 
them. How he did it was his secret, and sometimes I 
used to think that the forest contained no mystery for 
him. He read all its signs and understood all its tongues. 

We came in the afternoon to a little glade, in the 
centre of which lay some charred pieces of wood. Here 
was where the Englishman and the girl had camped the 
night before, and we stopped but a moment, following 
swiftly upon the traces of their footsteps. 

The sun was now dropping down in the west, and 
touching the edge of the forest with a glow of red gold. 
Presently we saw a thin dark line like a thread appear 
against the horizon, and Osseous white, even teeth 
showed in a smile. 

" See, the trader signals to all the wilderness that 
he is here," said he. "Verily, the children of the cities 
are as babes when they come into the woods, and the 
white learns wisdom but slowly from his teacher, the 
red man.^* 

We reached in fifteen minutes the little glade in 
which Winchester had made the camp. I must give him 
the credit of good selection, as he had chosen a spot 
in the lee of a hill, sheltered, moreover, by the trunk 
and roots of a large and half -fallen beech tree. Here he 
had scraped up a heap of leaves, evidently intended for 
the girFs resting-place in the night, and now he was 
bent over the fire, cooking some venison, his honest red 
face glowing with the heat. The girl sat on a log near 
by, resting from the long journey. Yet she seemed 
cheerful, and her face was not so pale as it was when I 
beheld her in captivity. 

"Listen! she is talking of Lee," whispered Osseo, 
putting his hand on my arm. 
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You said to me that Mr. Lee would escape, that 
his Indian comrade would rescue him; how do you know 
this? '' she asked, 

Winchester's red face grew redder. 

" No one can be sure of the future," he said, " but 
this I think will come true." 

I knew that Winchester did not expect it to come 
true. 

She said nothing, but looked sadly into the coals, 
and I felt a strange pleasure to see melancholy in her 
eyes. 

" Come, let's join them," I said to Osseo. 

We walked silently into the glade, and they did not 
see us until we were very near. Then both sprang to 
their feet, the girl with a cry of fright, the face of 
Osseo the Indian first meeting her eyes, and Winchester 
with an exclamation of surprise and confusion because 
he had not seen our approach sooner. Miss Carew 
turned her wide bright eyes upon me, and a deep flush 
swept over her face. I could read her thoughts as clearly 
as if she had told them herself. She remembered first 
what she had said back there in my prison lodge, but 
the flush gave way in a moment to a look of glad sur- 
prise. She held out both her hands, and as I took them 
I felt a supreme content. 

She said but little, but I knew that her joy was 
great, not because I was John Lee, but because she 
could never have been happy knowing that another had 
suJBEered to save her. Then I introduced Osseo as my 
best and most skilful friend, and she gave him, too, both 
her hands while he looked his admiration. 

My attention was arrested a moment later by a 
splutter of indignation from Winchester. Osseo was 
kicking apart the sticks of his fire and trampling upon 
the coals. Nor did he stop until the last of them 
ceased to smoke. 

'^ It is necessary," I said to Winchester. 
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*' Why so? '* asked Miss Carew. 

" The forest is haunted," I replied. 

" I know/' she said, and she shuddered. Truly she 
knew. 

" I beg your pardon for forgetting," said Winchester 
to me a little later, " but I thought that we had come 
far enough to escape pursuit." 

" So we have, I think," I replied, " but in the wil- 
derness one can never omit caution." 

Ours was a most cheerful party despite our lack of a 
camp fire and the knowledge that danger still hung on 
our skirts. We made for Miss Carew a bed of leaves and 
soft boughs under the sheltering foliage of the largest 
tree, and then we induced her to wrap herself in the 
blanket that Winchester carried and go to sleep there. 
It required but little persuasion, as she was weary, and, 
moreover, she was fast learning the discipline of the 
wilderness. In a short time we heard her regular 
breathing, and we knew that she slept. As for our- 
selves, we watched by turns, and I stood guard near the 
morning hour. I was restless, but my nervousness came 
from neither fear nor sorrow. A strange satisfaction 
took hold of me, and when I looked at the sleeping form 
of the girl I felt that I had done a good deed. None of 
us can aflford to despise the memory of such a thing. 

We rose at daylight, and, having eaten a little dried 
venison, resumed our flight, curving in a wide semicircle 
toward the northwest, as we knew better than to travel 
straight toward Fort Jefiferson, with the chance of being 
caught on the way by war parties, which were certainly 
between us and the fort. We preferred a long road 
around to the short and dangerous path. 

We adopted under the guidance of Osseo many cun- 
ning devices to hide the traces of our flight from a pur- 
suing enemy, such as wading for long distances on the 
pebbly bottoms of brooks; stepping now and then from 
one fallen tree to another, which often in the great 
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Northwestern woods are spread thickly thus for miles, 
and again walking where the fallen leaves lay in dense 
showers of russet brown. So we travelled, and we 
neither saw danger before us nor heard the sound of it 
behind us. Swiftly my fear of a recapture in which the 
girl might be included passed. We were three men with 
her, all strong and alert, and at least two of us adept in 
forest lore. Fortune, in truth, would be a most fickle 
jade if she did not serve us now. 

It seemed that Fortune, instead of being fickle, had 
become most kind. The wilderness, its treacheries 
stilled, lay at peace, and over it hung the glory of Indian 
summer's last days. But little snow had fallen where 
we trod, and the forest was yet red and yellow and 
brown, and every colour grew deeper in the clear gold of 
the late sunshine. We walked on the brown carpet of 
leaves, and the air that blew in our faces was tonic in its 
freshness. 

I watched Miss Carew curiously, and I saw the influ- 
ence of the wilderness peace fall upon her. She was a 
child of the East caught suddenly in forest dangers, and 
yet she showed all the border courage and endurance. 
Sescued from the worst of fates, her spirits rebounded, 
and she became the gayest of forest maids. She deemed 
all danger past now that her eyes saw none. The colours 
of the woods were too intense, the world was too beauti- 
ful for foes to be lurking there, and she was the bright- 
est of creatures, talking of many things, asking us of 
our own lives, and now and then humming to herself 
little songs, the familiar notes of which after all these 
years gave me a deep and painful thrill. She was a con- 
stant wonder to us; her variable moods, though never a 
bad one among them, her deep interest in all things 
around her, and her good fellowship, kept us watching 
to see what phase of character she would show next. 
Once she said to me: 

" This wilderness is beautiful now, but I have known 
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that it can become terrible." She looked around at the 
glowing forest, but at that moment its vivid hues did 
not appeal to her. Instead, I saw her shudder. 

"Why should one choose to live in it?" she asked. 
" I can understand why white men as wild as the In- 
dians, men who know nothing of civilized life, should 
come here and roam the woods far away from the things 
that we value most, and exposed every moment of their 
lives to the danger of a cruel death. But you? You 
are different." 

She was looking straight at me, and there was the 
old inquiry, even curiosity in her gaze. I was startled a 
little, but replied: 

"And how am I different. Miss Carew?" 

"Your speech, your manner, are those of an edu- 
cated man; they are habits that you can not discard. 
You have not passed all your life here. Does shooting 
wild animals and fighting savages gratify your whole 
ambition? " 

A glow appeared on her face as she asked me these 
questions, and her look became eager. She had touched 
again that old chord in my nature, and I was surprised 
to find how it vibrated. The ancient memories came 
back, fresh and strong. But I would not allow them 
place. I closed my mind again to that part of my life, 
and lied to her, deliberately lied, with that earnest 
young face before me. 

" In truth. Miss Carew," I said, " you give me credit 
for what I never had, and you make me more than I 
am. I am but a plain hunter, not without some skill 
in the trade, I hope, nor wholly lacking in knowledge of 
the white man's and red man's tricks. I know that I 
can never equal Osseo there in forest lore, because he 
was born to it, but I am willing to match myself against 
anybody of my race that I know." 

She sighed gently, why I was not sure, and I con- 
tinued: 
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''And you wrong the wilderness, too, Miss Carew. 
It has its delights, attractions that can not be found else- 
where. Think of its freedom. I may roam my own 
master from the Alleghanies to the Pacific, a matter of 
three thousand miles, and in all that space there is not 
a foot of land fenced and shut ofiE by the white man 
from his kind, nor is there any day's march in it in which 
my rifle will not find me all the food I need. There are 
wolves on the way, it is true, but they are not wolves in 
sheep's clothing." 

" It may be well enough for men," she said, " but not 
for women." 

I would not dispute with her upon that point; in 
truth, I agreed with her fully, and she herself at that 
very moment was an example; yet she seemed in a few 
moments to forget what she had said, as if it were a 
mere fleeting emotion, and again she became the forest 
sprite. 

It pleased her for awhile to consider herself a queen, 
us three her subjects, and the forest her kingdom, which 
latter was so contrary to the truth that her fancy gave 
me a curious pleasure. Yet we were most willing sub- 
jects, obeying all her little commands with a zest and 
quickness that drew high approval from her Majesty. 
Once she plucked a little purple wild flower in late 
bloom, and asked me to wear it in my cap. I had 
thought my time for such youthful folly long past, but 
I put it in the cap and wore it all that day, though Osseo 
said to me when none other could hear: 

" Beware, Lee! A little maid may blind the eyes of 
a great chief.** 

His words sank deep in my mind. Now the joy that 
I found in her presence was uneasy because I knew that 
it must soon cease. I was troubled, too, by a sense of 
wrong, because I was not what I seemed to her. Yet she 
did not notice it, making me the mark for the shafts of 
her wit and fancy, and then repaying me by her con- 
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stant intimation that I was the chief cause of her rescue, 
and the one to whom her debt was greatest. 

She could not understand our caution when we re- 
fused to build a fire at night. She said she wanted to 
see the light of the flames shining through the great 
forest, and hear the crackle of the wood as the blaze ate 
into its fibre. It would have been a most cheerful sight, 
as she said, but neither Osseo nor I would have dreamed 
of such an act; and even Winchester, with his limited 
experience of the wilderness, merely shook his head now 
and smiled when she spoke of it. But we made ex- 
cuses, saying the first thing that came into our minds, 
and thus we went on, the great forest dropping behind 
us, mile on mile. 

It is an old story that the taste of forbidden fruit 
is pleasant, and after many years of loss the society 
of a woman, one's equal, who can talk of the things one 
values most, has an intoxicating effect. Despite Osseo's 
warning, I lingered near her, and surely as leader of our 
little party I had good excuse. I did not know until 
then how I longed to hear over and over of that old 
life of mine and those who had been a part of it, and 
she, though all unaware, was the link between. Once, 
I think it was about the third day of our flight, she said: 

" Ours is a strange country. Truly, extremes meet 
in it. What a contrast between these great and silent 
woods and a town like Philadelphia, crowded with hu- 
man beings! ^^ 

*^ You speak truly,'^ I said. " 'Tis in reality a great 
town back there. I wish that I could see it now." 

^^Then you have seen it before?'^ she exclaimed, 
" and you are not the mere hunter that you pretend to 
be. I knew it — I knew it from the first." 

And unless I was much mistaken I saw an eager light 
in her eyes, a wish that I should confirm what she said. 
I was confused for a moment, but then I recovered my 
poise and shook my head. " It is as I told you before," I 
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replied. " I know naught of the great towns. These 
woods are my home.^' 

She laughed and looked at me with a provoking 
smile. 

*^Then yours must be a most peculiar mind/* she 
said, "since you cultivate a speech and accent that 
men acquire only on paved streets. I predict that 
you shall soon be again in New York or Philadel- 
phia, and that you wiU not find the ways of either 
strange.** 

Her smile became most winning. I knew that the 
Mother Eve in her was finding delight as thus she 
touched upon what she thought a mystery, and I fell 
into her humour. 

" Your prediction can not come true/* I said. " Do 
you know. Miss Carew, that all the prophets have been 
men? ** 

" Why? ** she asked. 

"Because the Superior Wisdom knows whom to 
trust.** 

" Now, I am sure that you have not lived all your 
life in the woods/* she cried, "or you could not talk 
that way.** 

I did not answer her, contenting myself with silence, 
and she did not return to the subject. She perceived 
now that I would avoid it, and it was not in her nature 
to hurt or embarrass any one through mere idle talk. 
There was a fine delicacy in all her words, whether she 
chose to banter us or to pretend that she, too, was of the 
woods. She drew easily from Winchester his secret of 
the girl in England, and showed an interest not by any 
means assumed, that won his heart completely, and 
established a frank friendship between them. But it 
was not such a friendship of which any lover of hers 
back in Kentucky could be jealous. A third and in- 
visible person, a blonde girl five thousand miles away, 
was the tie between them. 
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" Lee," he said to me one night, " she could be dan- 
gerous if she wished." 

" But a good woman never wishes," I replied. 

He looked at me critically, and then smiled. 

*^ I do not know much about women, but I know bet- 
ter than that," he said. 

The glory of the lingering autumn grew as we ad- 
vanced. The wilderness seemed to have acquired a 
strange new splendour. Always that fine haze softening 
and deepening every colour hung like a misty veil in 
the air. The trees were brilliant masses of red and yel- 
low and brown foliage, and when the leaves, shaken by 
the wind, fell to the ground, they fell softly and with- 
out complaint. 

The game was plentiful and wondrous tame. Troops 
of deer were grazing in the glades, and scarce raised 
their heads unless we passed too near. The fish leaped 
up in the brooks and the silver bubbles marked where 
they sank again. Thus the peace of the wilderness in- 
folded us, and each night the red sun sank in a blaze 
behind the black forest, to come up again in the same 
splendour the next morning, with the bars of red and 
gold piling above each other like terraces in the sky. 

When a few days had passed. Miss Carew would fall 
into brief periods of depression, as if she were troubled 
by her thoughts or memories, but she would soon cast 
them oiBf and become cheerful again. I wondered that 
they did not last longer, not understanding how she was 
able to bear herself so bravely, but I said nothing, know- 
ing that she would not wish to hear such words. 

She spoke sometimes of St. Claires great defeat, and 
of all that it would cost us, but said that another Ameri- 
can army would be sent against the tribes, and sooner or 
later we should surely win. 

At last I told her that in a few days we should be 
at Fort Jefferson. She was silent, and a minute later 
I saw her turn white. I threw my arm around her and 
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held her just in time. She had fainted. Osseo stopped 
and turned. Nothing — ^not even a long-drawn breath — 
seemed to escape his notice. 

There is a brook near, I hear its trickle," he said. 
Take her there. The water will bring her back to 
the earth." 

I lifted her in my arms. How slender and weak she 
felt! I wondered again how the women who helped ns 
to conquer our Western world could ever be paid back 
for their suiB^erings. In very truth, they were forced to 
tread the wilderness road. Osseo led us to the brook, 
a silver thread winding through green moss under the 
shade of mighty beech trees. The cool drops on her 
face revived her, and for a moment she did not recall 
where she was. When memory came back she was 
ashamed, the pink flushing into her cheeks while her 
tone became appealing. 

" I promise, Mr. Lee, that I shall not faint again," 
she said. " It was weak and unworthy, but — ^but I could 
not help it." 

I assured her that no woman in the world could have 
endured more or have been braver than she had been, 
and Osseo came to her relief handsomely. She was fully 
recovered in a few moments, and then we went on. 



CHAPTER XVn 

A HOUSE OF GLASS 

My fooFs paradise lasted long. We pressed on, 
finding the forest as peaceful and friendly as a gentle- 
man's park in the Old World. Rabbits leaped up from 
their coverts, once or twice a deer ran across our path, 
but of human beings there was no sign save ourselves, 
and we rejoiced because in the wilderness one expects 
enemies — ^he merely hopes for friends. 

The joy of escape was still upon Miss Carew, her 
passing weakness swiftly ceasing. Lightness of heart 
now remained with her; she was going back to civiliza- 
tion, and the dangers of the forest would no longer be 
hers. 

I suppose that all of us have our moments of su- 
preme weakness. I was a hardened man near to thirty; 
in my youth, in the gay days, when I was twenty, I ha^ 
known beautiful women, and — ^well, I was near to loving 
more than one of them; but now, with such a past as 
mine, I should have known better. But she led me on, 
not that she meant to do it or knew that it was so, but it 
was the revulsion in her mind, the lightness of heart 
coming after escape from so many and such great dan- 
gers, because as we two walked together in the forest, 
Osseo and Winchester coming on behind, she talked of 
many things, and I heard her low laugh more than once; 
she told me again of her life in Philadelphia, where she 
called the names of men and women whom I too had 
known in those thoughtless days of my youth. Thus 
152 
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did I find a link between ns, though saying nothing of it 
to her. She knew well that old life of civilization, that 
larger world than this of the wilderness; and a hope to 
see it and taste it again, a longing which I had per- 
suaded myself was dead, thrilled me. And with it came 
the old bitterness, stronger than ever because she was by 
my side. Were it not for that ancient stain I could walk 
with her, so I thought, as her equal, and measure myself 
in this gentler competition against any man who dbose 
to enter, and I doubted not that they would be many. 

I paid little heed to the forest then. My eyes were 
upon the rosy face beside me, noting the delicate curve 
of her chin and the wonderful deep blue of her eyes. 
Her hair was in two long braids, after the Indian 
fashion, and they hung far down her back, two tawny 
cables that glinted in the sun, pure gold, slightly tinted 
with a faint reddish gleam. This may seem a strange 
time to speak of or even note such matters, but mine was 
a peculiar situation, and this girl who walked beside me, 
trusting herself to me with such faith, stood not for 
herself alone, which would have been sufficient, but also 
for that old dead past which now in a foolish moment I 
almost persuaded myself might live again. 

We walked as fast as we thought we ought to tax 
her strength in view of the journey that yet lay before 
us. The days were beautiful, more like late Indian sum- 
mer than early winter, and the air was crisp and fresh. 
The wilderness was in a frolicsome mood, and presented 
a smiling face. Rose Carew had forgotten its treachery. 

*' How long will it take us to reach Fort JeflEerson? '^ 
she asked. 

" We should arrive there in two days.'* 

"And then?** 

^ And then? ** I repeated, not knowing her meaning. 

" And then,** she said, " what is to be done? ** 

" You,** I replied, '* will go back to your relatives in 
Kentucky. I shall return to the wilderness with Osseo.** 
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^'I think it likely," she said, '^that I shall go at 
once from Kentucky to Philadelphia; aft6r such an 
experience as this my father would consider me safer 
there. And why not come to Philadelphia too? You 
say that you know only the wilderness; then it is time 
that you knew the cities also. It is worth the visit." 

" Do you ask me to come? " I said. 

*^ Yes," she replied, looking straight into my eyes. 
*' I wish to see you there." 

The tempter spoke loudly to me then. I knew that 
I loved this girl, and I was sure that she did not hate me. 
Perhaps I might rebuild my ruined fortunes, and my 
soul was full of longing. 

*^ It may be that I shall come," I said. 

She did not reply, but for a moment there was a 
deeper colour in her face, and a sudden thought made 
me tremble with happiness. I have said that she did not 
hate me; that I knew, and I began to believe that, dis- 
graced man as I was, I might hope for more. 

We stopped one day by the side of a brook, and saw 
only peace around us. The forest was still friendly and 
protecting. But a little anxiety began to creep into 
my mind. Miss Carew noticed the cloud on my face, 
and quickly asked me its cause; I sought to dismiss it 
as nothing. 

" You will come to Philadelphia; remember that you 
have promised," she said, misinterpreting the subject 
that I had Tipon my mind. 

We resumed our flight as soon as we had taken a 
little rest, travelling nearly all of a beautiful starlit 
night, no enemy disturbing us, and nothing occurring to 
indicate that a hostile hand was near. When it was 
within an hour or two of daylight we told Miss Carew 
to rest. Osseo spread his blanket upon the ground for 
her, and Winchester had another with which he pro- 
posed to cover her while she slept. But she would not 
accept our suggestion. *' N"o," she said, " I can go on. 
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and I will not have you risk yourselves further by de- 
laying here on my account/' 

But I knew that she should stop, and I told her to 
do as we said. Her lip quivered a little, and she looked 
at me reproachfully, but she yielded with surprising 
meekness. Exhaustion has a way of playing us queer 
tricks, and five minutes after the blanket was spread 
over her she was asleep, only a pale wisp of her face 
showing above the covering. 

Osseo left us for awhile, and presently returned with 
fruit of the wild paw-paw; but as Miss Carew was still 
sleeping, and we did not wish to wake her, we waited. 
All of us needed rest, and while th6 girl slept the men 
reclined against tree trunks, gathering fresh strength 
and watching the forest. None of us spoke, because of 
the sleeper. 

We were so much nearer safety, and by as much did 
my spirits fall. I was no longer alone with her; I was 
not bewitched by the sound of her voice, and my fooFs 
dream was over. I was what I was before I met her — 
John Lee, the condemned traitor — ^and while I might 
dream such a f ooFs dream once, it could not be done 
twice. It would be as well for her to be tied to a stone 
and dropped in a river as tied to me — ^the diiBEerence 
would not be great. And I was a fool, too, for thinking 
that she could ever consent to such an alliance when 
she learned what I was, as she speedily would do. 

She woke with a pretty start of surprise to see the 
sun so high in the sky, and began to make excuses, pleas- 
ant for us to hear, but most unnecessary. 

'* Miss Carew,** said Winchester, with a smile, '* you 
sleep well for one who does not want to sleep at all.** 

She retorted in like fashion, and while Osseo pro- 
duced his paw-paws and some dried venison from his 
pouch she shot the shafts of her wit and fancy at both 
Winchester and me. Her gay spirits evidently were on 
the increase, and she rallied me on my glum face. 
11 
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"What has occurred since I slept that you have 
grown so sombre, Mr. Lee? ** she asked. " One would 
think that you are about to become a missionary among 
the Indians instead of a scout and hunter who fights 
them. But, in truth, has anything wrong happened 
to you?** 

She looked at me with such clear eyes of syijip^thy 
that my spirits fell to greater depths than ever, but I 
responded that my countenance was a deception, a law 
unto itself, and that often I was most joyous when it 
seemed most gloomy. 

After our brief breakfast we resumed the flight to- 
ward Fort Jefferson, which we reached on the following 
day without interruption, and behind the walls of which 
we at last placed Miss Carew in safety. 

We found the fort filled with soldiers, other troops 
having come and officers of high rank present, among 
the latter Captain Hardy, who had shown me sympathy 
before St. Clair's defeat. Nor was he less friendly now. 

" *Tis a great deed that you have done, Mr. Lee,** he 
said, " this saving of Miss Carew.** 

" Others have done as much as I,** I replied. " Be- 
sides Osseo there were Winchester, the Englishman, and 
a wild Frenchman named De Chamillard, whose fate 
I do not know.** 

" You were the leader,** he said, " and by this deed 
you have made new and powerful friends.** 

" It may be so,** I replied, " but I shall not use them. 
I return to the forest when this task is concluded.** 

He put his hand upon my shoulder and his manner 
was most friendly. It was like the touch of a brother. 

" I think that you do wrong, Lee,** he said. " Finish 
this campaign with us and go back to the East. There 
are few things so bad that they can not be cured. No 
one can overlook your work here on the border; friends 
may do much; you may return to your original position, 
and you may marry.** 
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I saw plainly by his eyes what he \neant^ but I shook 
my head. 

" Do not tempt me, Hardy/' I said. " I have already 
been tempted enough, God Imows! *' 

And then in a weak and unmanly moment I put my 
face in my hands and groaned. He said no more, but 
he sounded my praises in the fort, as many things proved 
to me, among them the deference shown me by the sol- 
diers and young lieutenants as I passed. 

About midnight after our arrival the sentinels were 
aroused by a strange, clear note from the forest. I too 
heard it, and I went to the palisades, where I found 
that Osseo had preceded me. Captain Hardy was oa 
watch, and turning to me he asked: 

" What is that odd sound, Mr. Lee? *' 

It rose upon the still air, clear and melodious, and 
I knew it at once. 

" What is it? '* repeated Captain Hardy. 

" That,*' I replied, " is the mad Frenchman of whom 
I told you. Won't you kindly warn your sentinels not 
to shoot at him? '* 

*^ He is not so mad as he seems,'' replied the captain, 
** since he is wise enough to play his flute when he ap- 
proaches the fort at night and save himself from a 
buUet." 

I made no mistake when I said it was De Chamil- 
lard, as he emerged presently from the woods, playing 
another flute, and approached the palisade. When Cap- 
tain Hardy admitted him he saw me, and cried out 
with joy. 

^^ Ma foi, but you are a welcome vision, Mr. Lee! " 
he said. " Did you bring the beautiful lady with you? " 

I replied in the affirmative. 

" Thanks to your help, M. De Chamillard," I said. 
" You have risked your life nobly in her service." 

^Tifl a small matter to risk one's life for such a 
lady," he said. " The debt is mine." 
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Then he informed me that the Indians found him 
bound in my place a few hours after my flight. There 
was a great uproar^ but no one thought of blaming the 
man who was in Manito's special keeping. He was re- 
leased, and again he wandered as he chose, and his choice 
took him in a few days to Fort Jefferson, his desire to 
know of us urging him on. He was truly rejoiced over 
our escape, the sincerity of his manner permitting no 
doubt of it, and avowed his intent to pay his humble re- 
spects to the beautiful lady, as he insisted upon calling 
her, at the first opportunity, a purpose which I could 
not criticise. 

I was near the palisade early the next morning, and 
Eose Carew came to me there. I saw at once by her face 
that she knew. Some one — and there are always such — 
had taken the trouble already to tell her. Here, in her 
presence, stubbornness and that sense of defiance came 
to my aid, as they had come when I faced others. 

" They have told you of me; you know now what I 
am,^' I said. 

" I did not hear until a few minutes ago the charge 
against you,^^ she replied. 

I looked at her, and I saw in her eyes the glow of 
confidence in me. I knew then that I was to her the 
man who had rescued her from the savages and who had 
guided her safely through the woods. To a pure mind 
like hers it did not seem possible that such a man could 
have done a great wrong. My heart sank, but it was 
no time for evasion or subterfuge. 

" You have heard of the charge soon enough," I said. 

'' But I do not believe it." 

She was refreshed by her sleep, and the colour had 
come back to her cheeks. Her clothing, torn by the 
bushes and briers, had been repaired by the loans of 
other women in the fort. 

I met her questioning look with firmness, but I knew 
that I cared greatly for this girl's opinion. 
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'^ I am waiting for you to deny this odious charge, 
Mr. Lee/^ she said. 

" I have not said that I was innocent.'' 

The old warlike passion rose stronger than ever in 
me — ^not against her, hut against the situation in which 
I found myself. Let her helieve it if she wished to do 
sol Strengthened by this feeling, I beheld without 
flinching the incredulous look in her eyes change to sur- 
prise, then to brief aversion, then to momentary be- 
wilderment, and back to disbelief — ^all these variations 
as swift as the shifting colours of water under sun- 
light. 'Tis pleasant to feel that you have one's faith, 
but 'tis bitter to shock that faith. So I said, with some 
hesitation: 

" Miss Carew, I was tried and convicted of the crime 
with which you have heard me charged." 

" Then you were guilty? " 

I was silent, and the momentary look of aversion 
returned to her face. 

" Why don't you deny it? " she cried. " I would not 
have believed it had everybody in the world save your- 
self told me that it was true — and after all that you 
have done! And throughout our flight you had the look 
and manner of a true man! And you were concealing 
the truth even then! Why did you bear yourself so? 
Why did you seem to be the most honest and unselfish 
of men? Was it merely a part that you played to de- 
ceive others? " 

I had offered myself a sacrifice in her place, and for 
the moment, under the influence of other emotions, she 
seemed to forget it. But she was white; she could not 
have the simple creed of that gentleman in red, Osseo, 
who took me for what I was, not for what I may have 
been years before. After all, might not there be some- 
thing in his contention that his was the superior race, 
simpler perhaps, but also more majestic? So I met her 
eyes again — so firmly that hers, not mine, fell. Then 
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she suddenly extended to me her hand^ which I did not 
take, because I felt anger in my soul. 

Mr. Lee/^ she said, " will you not take my hand? " 
Why? '' 

*' Because I wish to beg your pardon. What right 
have I to inquire into your past? I can not believe you 
guilty. I do not think that the man who risked his life 
again and again to save a stranger could have committed 
so base a crime.'^ 

'* And if I had committed it you would despise me. 
You would let the past outweigh the present. You have 
just credited me with a good deed: then a bad one done 
long ago is to have more effect after so many years than 
a good one done now? " 

"I am not different from other people,^^ she said, 
half in bewilderment, half in appeal. 

I had Osseo in mind, and I did not answer her. 

" Mr. Lee," she said, " let us be friends. If you did 
this I know that you have since undone it a hundred- 
fold.' I spoke foolishly just now, but it was under im- 
pulse. It is not for me to be the judge of any man, and 
I can only say in apology that I cared for your honour. 
I did not wish to hear any one speak against you. 'Tis 
but human, I think, to wish well to those who have done 
us a great service." 

I took her hand then, but I saw that her manner was 
not quite the same. She was now making an effort to 
like me. Yet I was re-enforced by pride, which can bear 
great burdens. 

She went away without saying more, but presently 
she came back to me, and her manner was winning. 
" Your breakfast is ready, Mr. Lee," she said. 

A bright spot of colour appeared in either cheek, 
and then faded. Her manner was embarrassed, and I 
surveyed her for a moment trying to discern her mean- 
ing. She flushed again, but> as before, the colour was 
fleeting. 
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'' I know it is waiting/' I said, ^^ and a place is left 
for me over there/' 

I pointed to a group of scouts and hunters who were 
enjoying the morning venison and coffee. 

" I have prepared your breakfast myself, Mr. Lee/' 
she said, ^'and I hope that you will not refuse it. I 
wanted to give you something better than the common 
camp fire." 

So I went with her and found that she had made 
ready with her own hands the best food that could be 
obtained, and, moreover, she insisted upon serving it 
herself. I was grateful, but there yet seemed to be 
something lacking in her manner. She was singularly 
silent as she attended to the duties of this office, and 
suddenly it occurred to me that she was doing penance. 
She did not like me now; she could not forget what she 
had heard, but she was seeking to show the gratitude 
that she believed she ought to f eeL So a resolution was 
formed in my mind — ^that is, it formed itself; I always 
felt that my will had but little to do with it. It was, I 
suppose, another ebullition of warlike temper. 

I began to find fault with the breakfast; I remarked 
that the venison was not well cooked, at least not so in 
the opinion of a hunter of experience; the coffee had 
a suspicious muddiness and weakness; in fact, I was 
so captious and fault-finding that perhaps I should now 
be ashamed of myself. She flushed and pouted after her 
quick fashion at my first complaints, and then flaming 
red spots remained in either cheek. But she endured it 
awhile in silence. 

Then I shifted my comments to the hollowness of 
human protestations. I asked if one really had friends; 
was there ever a time when they did not cast one away 
at the sli^test excuse? She said nothing, and I re* 
turned to my criticisms upon her breakfast, although it 
was really of the best. 

^ Mr. Lee/' she said at last, ^' I told you in the forest 
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that you could not have always been a hunter and wan- 
derer through this Western wilderness, as you seemed 
to have in your speech and manner a reminder of the 
cultivated East/* 

"Well?*' 

" I am convinced now that I was mistaken/' 

" But you have just been told that I was a Eevolu- 
tiomary soldier/* 

" It was some other Lee/* 

She would say nothing more after this, but I did 
not change my manner, still feeling belligerent, and re- 
solved not to wish sympathy and friendship unless they 
were spontaneous. Her own attitude became somewhat 
hostile, but she forced herself to finish what she had 
undertaken. 

" Miss Carew,** I said carelessly, when the breakfast 
was over, " I thank you, and I tell you now that in a 
day or two we start south. I shall not leave you until I 
give you back to your parents.** 

But she did not show aversion to me again. She 
seemed rather now to seek my presence, and I did not 
avoid it. Whether it was the feeling of penance that 
still urged her I did not know, and I began to feel ease 
while with her. 

De Chamillard heard of my conviction, but, like 
Winchester, he scorned it. 

'^ If I do not know whether a friend of mine is inno- 
cent or guilty,** he said, "it is certainly my part to 
believe him innocent, or I am no friend. It is pleasanter 
to me, Monsieur Lee, to consider you innocent, and I 
swear I will not listen to anything else! ** 



CHAPTEE XVni 

THE TEBBOB 

It was my plan to return at once to the forest with 
Osseo, thinking my use past, but on second thought I 
lingered yet a few days at the fort. Such confusion 
and discord reigned in our councils, and there were so 
many rumours of an Indian advance in numbers far 
greater than at St. Clair's defeat, that deep alarm 
reigned. Officers and men began to fear for our safety 
even behind log walls; and although I knew that the 
army of the savages had scattered for the present, it was 
a vain effort to tell them so. I was not believed. More- 
over, the remnants of our force were indulging in fierce 
recriminations; the militia called the regulars fools, the 
regulars called the militia cowards, and the hunters 
agreed that both were right. Not having fought well 
against the enemy, we now fought well among our- 
selves. 

It was at this juncture that Captain Hardy delivered 
to me a message. 

" The militia are going home,** he said, " and they 
go whether General St. Clair wills it or not. They say 
that they have had enough, and I can not find it in my 
heart to blame them. All the women who survive will 
accompany them, including Miss Carew, and I ask you 
and your Indian comrades to go with them too. They 
need such men, for the danger from the savages will not 
be past until they cross the Ohio, and perhaps not then. 
Miss Carew wants you, as she has more confidence in 

1G3 
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you than in anybody else, and I make it a personal mat- 
ter also/* 

I could not refuse such a request. Moreover, having 
gone so far, I was not willing to leave Miss Carew while 
she was yet in danger. I had given my promise to bring 
her back safely to Kentucky, and the task was unfin- 
ished. 

So we started the next day, our party consisting of 
the militia, the women, and some of the scouts and 
hunters, including old Joe Grimes and Winchester. 
Few affectionate regrets were exchanged by the regulars 
and militia as they parted. The hunters and scouts said 
little, but that little burned. 

"I hate a fool more than a coward, and a coward 
more than a fool,** said Joe Grimes to me. " These sol- 
diers are mighty small potatoes, and mighty few in a 
hill. Look how they*ve been beat. I tell you a short 
horse is soon curried.** 

" But it was a surprise, Joe,** I said. '^ Both regu- 
lars and militia did well under the circumstances. The 
blame was with the leaders. Think how Braddook's 
army was cut to pieces in the same way by the savages 
at Fort Duquesne! The Hessians scarce made any re- 
sistance when we dropped on them that cold morning at 
Princeton, and they are fine soldiers, too.** 

" What*s the use of good fighting when your general 
leads you straight into a hornets* nest?** h^ repeated 
stubbornly. "The hornets sting you, but you can*t 
catch *em. Now, I never put my hand out farther than 
I can draw it back. To the Old !N*ick, I say, with all 
soldiers! They*re sticks of wood with coloured clothes 
on. Kentucky had better cut loose and paddle her own 
canoe. If she don*t, she'll sink where she stands. The 
Spaniard or the Frenchman would be a better friend 
than the Gov*ment back there in the East. You*re 
barking up the wrong tree when you praise it to me.** 

Old Joe but spoke a feeling too prevalent in Ken- 
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tucky^ based npon the impotence of the Federal Grov- 
emment to protect its people from the savages and its 
weak dealings with them^ a belief that had come to an 
alarming pass a little before in the Spanish intrigue; but 
I refused to listen to him^ though seeing well that the 
great rout of St. Clair would stir it anew. Again I 
thought of Mr. Carew. He was just the man to take 
advantage of such a moment and turn it somehow to his 
own profit. One great plan of his had failed. He would 
be r^idy with another. 

We travelled fast; in truths we fled to the southward 
through the wintry forest and across the frozen streams. 
It was a lone &nd desolate wilderness now, without sign 
of hmnan being save ourselves. Nowhere did the scouts 
behold the Indian token, and I was sure that our path 
lay clear before us. 

^ The tribes rest,^ said Osseo. ^ Their hunger for 
scalps is great, but now their stomachs have been filled. 
We flee in peace.** 

But our troubles nevertheless were great. Winter 
came upon us in full swing. On the second day of 
the march the sky turned a dirty gray, and the clouds 
trooped by in unbroken battalions. The wind blew out 
of the northwest, raw and chilL Daring the risk of the 
savages, we built, lest we freeze to death, a great fire in 
the forest, throwing upon it heaps of the fallen timber 
with whSdi the wilderness was Jittered until the blaze 
rose higher than our heads and the popping of the 
dry wood was like volleys of pistol shots. I have 
learned that nothing can confer gaiety like a red and 
blazing fire on a cold night, and despite the horrors 
of the past, we b^an to grow cheerf uL The women 
spread their hands before the flames, and I watdied 
Rose Carew as die stood there, luminous in the ^ow, the 
red coming back to her dieeks, and all the spring axid 
elasticitT <rf youth and stren^h returning to her figure. 
I had, after aJi, much io be grateful for. I had saved 
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her, and I was taking her back to her parents in Ken- 
tucky. Then I turned away with a sigh, not knowing 
why I was unhappy when I should be happy. 

The clouds opened toward morning, and snow fell to 
the depth of several inches. When the women awoke 
and came from their blankets they saw a white wilder- 
ness. Earth and forest alike were covered, and the risen 
sun shining in all its glory was reflected back in rays of 
yellow and silver. The trees stood up, great cones of 
white, and the breaking of the branches under the 
weight of snow as we moved on through the wilderness 
made a steady crackle around us, like the fire of skir- 
mishers. The skies were blue and clear once more, and 
the air was crisp and cold. It was a world in all its 
white beauty and splendour, and we pressed on with as 
much speed as Nature would allow, often in silence, 
save for the tread of our footsteps, the cracking of the 
branches, and the sighing fall of snow into snow. The 
brooks were frozen in their beds, and we passed them, 
scarce knowing they were there. By night our camp 
fire blazed through the forest, telling to all who would 
look where we lay, but no enemy came to our beacon 
light. The wilderness that curved around was yet lone 
and bare, and when we rested before the blazing logs 
we slept in peace, save those who watched. 

The gaiety of our company increased, and the re- 
bound of spirits was greatest in the women. I wish 
to give them full credit for all the courage that they had 
and showed. But there were some of us still gloomy. 
We were looking ahead, and saw the storm that would 
be let loose on the border by our great defeat. The 
savages would hang upon Kentucky like a cloud of 
hornets, and I beheld already the empty cabins and 
heard the mourning for the slaughtered. Moreover, I 
knew well what was passing in the mind of old Joe 
Grimes, and also in the minds of many other Ken- 
tuckians. 
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'* What's the good of a gov'ment that can't protect 
you?'' he said on the fifth day of our march. "All these 
men from the East are tarred with the same sticky and 
when it comes to helping the West they stand back like 
a bound boy at a husking." 

" Give the Government another chance, Joe," I said. 

" If 8 had too many already," he replied passionately, 
^' an' you, John Lee, have the least cause of all men to 
defend it. When IVe got a gun that's no good I 
throw it away an' get a better one; I don't stand blink- 
ing like a toad in a thunderstorm; an' that's what men 
ought to do with a gov'ment. I tell you we've brought 
our pigs to a poor market." 

" But you don't believe in any sort of government, 
Joe." 

*' No, I don't," he replied with increasing stubborn- 
ness. " Abolish 'em all, I say, and let every fellow fend 
for himself.* Then you won't waste your breath singing 
tunes that nobody will listen to." 

In which opinion Joe Grimes was not alone among 
frontiersmen. 

Winchester chanced to come near hhn at this mo- 
ment, and old Joe turned upon him furiously. 

" It's you English thaf s doin' itl " he cried. '' You 
keep the Northwestern posts, breakin' the treaty, an' 
you arm the savages an' turn 'em loose upon us. You 
are as black as they are! " 

" I don't know the full facts about this question," re- 
plied Winchester with dignity; and then, with a slight 
humorous smile, " the English Cabinet did not consult 
me about it, and so I decline to be responsible." 

''You know, Joe," I said, ''that Mr. Winchester 
is our friend, and there are some among us who owe him 
much." 

" Thaf 8 so," he said with a revulsion of feeling. — 
" Shake hands, Mr. Winchester; I eat my words if they 
don't strike you right." 
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But I saw him a little later in deep conversation 
with some of the Kentucky militiamen, and I judged by 
their actions that they would not care to have their talk 
overheard by those in whom they did not have the ut- 
most confidence. 

Some rumour of the discontent reached the ears of 
Eose Carew, because she came to me that evening as I 
sat by the camp fire and asked: 

" Mr. Lee, what do you think will be said in Ken- 
tucky when the tale of this slaughter shall have spread 
throughout the settlements?^* 

" Many things that will not be pleasing in the ears 
of the President and his Cabinet.'* 

" I do not doubt it, but they are making a great mis- 
take." 

She sat on a log near me, and remained silent for a 
long time. Many thoughts were in her mind, and I be- 
lieved myself able to read them. Her face was luminous 
in the fire, and it expressed her emotions as they passed. 
Her heart wept over the scourged and scarred border, 
and she feared, too, the black brows of the men who 
marched with us. 

" Don't blame them too much,** I said. " They have 
suffered and expect to suffer more. It*s a fit of passion 
that will not last.** 

She looked up in surprise. 

" You have guessed what I was thinking,** she said. 
"But I did not believe you would be so quick to say 
the feeling would pass. You have no cause to love this 
confederation.** 

" Is love always logical? ** I asked. 

She did not answer me just then, but leaned her face 
upon her hands, where it was full in the red glow, and 
presently I saw a fire in her eyes which was not that 
shining from the red coals. 

" No, it is not logical,** she said at length, " not even 
the love of country; but is it any the worse because of 
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that? I love my country with a love that I do not wish 
to measure^ and for which I do not try to account. 
Sometimes I think that women are better patriots than 
men, because we do not seek to reason about it. The 
fact is enough. If I were a man nothing could shake 
this love in me; even if I had done my country a great 
wrong or had jjeen falsely convicted of such wrong, I 
would turn a cold ear to the disappointment and dis- 
content of my countrymen. If guilty myself once, I 
would prove that I could never be so again; or, if suffer- 
ing from the greatest injustice, I would show that the 
fact could not incite me to wrong." 

" Miss Carew," I said, " tiie advice that you give me 
is good, and is meant well, nor do I wish to be impolite, 
but I did not need it." 

Her cheeks flamed into deeper red. 

"I should ask your pardon, Mr. Lee," she said. 
" What right have I, for whom you have done so much 
and who has done so little fot you, to offer you advice? 
Yet I wiU not ask it, because I think that my motive 
was right." 

Then she rose and walked toward the women's 
quarters. 

We were now approaching the Ohio, and all that we 
had foreseen came to pass. There was a thin fringe of 
settlements along the northern shore of the river, scat- 
tered cabins, lone families seeking a new home in the 
wilderness imder the very edge of the scalping knife, as 
others had done a few years before in Kentucky. Full 
of hope, they had seen the army of St. Clair go north- 
ward, and they waited to hear that the Indian power was 
destroyed. Now they saw a wretched remnant of that 
army returning, and terror spread to the farthest cabin. 
There was no longer any protection for them. Women 
and children alike would be given to the tomahawk. On 
any night they might find the savages at the door, and 
that would be the end — ^and, in truth, their fears were 
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realized too often. Torch and the tomahawk soon raged 
along the border^ and the smoke of the burning cabins 
told what St. Clair had cost us. The tale ran to the 
uttermost limit. There was naught that a man could 
rely on now save his own arm and eye. The Government 
could do nothing, or rather it made the bad worse; and 
now, after its great defeat, it was about to desert us. It 
was not a wonder that terror reigned; that the women 
in the lone cabins saw the edge of the tomahawk in 
every flash of sunlight, and heard the tread of the 
savage in every fall of snow from the overweighted 
bough. 

Some of the families joined us as we marched south- 
ward, but most remained ready with a silent stubborn- 
ness to face whatever fate might come. It was the char- 
acter of our borderers. When the wave of people had 
once rolled forward it never rolled back. The toma- 
hawk, the scalping knife, the burning cabins, and the 
torture were alike unheeded. Now they had come to 
hold the land, and here they would stay. 

"Why don't they flee, Mr. Lee? Why don't they 
cross the Ohio into Kentucky, where the white power 
grows strong? '' asked Miss Carew of me as we passed a 
cabin whose inmates, though knowing the danger and 
appreciating our warning, refused to go. 

" For the same reason that those who came to Ken- 
tucky would not turn back,'' I answered, " and what that 
is I know not. Perhaps it is the love of a new land 
that grips our race so and makes it scorn death and 
torture. Look at Kentucky! It is watered with the 
blood of the white man, but a new commonwealth is 
rising there as surely as we live, and it was won in the 
way that these people will win the Northwest." 

I have heard that it takes an old country with many 
historic associations to inspire the love of its people, but 
the saying, I know, is not true. Already the men in 
Kentucky, not one of whom was born upon its soil, loved 
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it with a passion not surpassed by the devotion of any 
Frenchman or Englishman to his native land. 

As we advanced the terror grew. We found in many 
cases that the tale of the slaughter had preceded us^ and 
it did not suffer in quantity or quality as it passed from 
cabin to cabin in the great woods. The fugitives, 
though still the exception, gradually gathered in our 
train, and they were a pitiful sight to see, mostly women 
and little children fleeing from the mercy of the red 
man, which in all but rare instances is no mercy at all. 

It was now that I saw Bose Carew in her noblest 
character. She had passed through enough to break the 
spirit of most women, but in the presence of those poor 
fugitives she was all strength and elasticity. She tended 
them and she encouraged them. She said that another 
army would come and better generals would lead it; 
the savages would be crushed and the border made safe; 
the President himself would see to it, and there was 
no occasion for despair. She would not listen to any of 
the talk against the President and the Government; and 
once, when she heard old Joe Grimes upon his favourite 
topic, she denounced him so fiercely that he shrank back 
in affright, and then with a true backwoodsman's gal- 
lantry would not say a word to her in his own defence. 

Her bearing toward me changed. She treated me 
now as a comrade — ^as one with whom she had shared 
dangers and with whom she had triumphed over them, 
but to my great relief she said nothing of gratitude. 
She seemed to know that I did not wish it, but often she 
would call upon me to help her in her errands about the 
camp as if we were brothers in arms, and I acquired an 
ease in her presence which I had not known before. 

Thus our march continued in the white world of 
winter, through snow-covered forests, over frozen 
streams, and across little prairies, until we reached the 
Ohio, which was running deep in its wide channel, and 
covered with floating ice, a formidable barrier to all 
13 
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but the most skilful. But the scouts brought a half* 
dozen canoes from coverts in the brush and rushes^ and 
after many trips the last of us were taken over in safety. 
Osseo stopped here to await my return from the homes 
of the white men. 

Now we entered Kentucky, and the terror spread 
there too. The savages would come again, and all the 
old tale of atrocity and suflEering lasting so many years 
would be repeated. There was hardly a home in this 
new land which had not lost some member under the 
tomahawk, and they expected to see its flash again. The 
cry of alarm was heard in every home, and mingled with 
it was another and angrier cry — ^a cry of rage against 
the Government beyond the mountains because it had 
allowed such a scourge to be let loose upon them. It 
swelled into thunder, but I listened little to it then, 
hastening on with Miss Carew to Danville, where I ex- 
pected to find her parents. I heard that Mr. Carew had 
organized an expedition of his own to secure her rescue, 
but I surmised that he was now on his way back to 
Danville, or was there, having heard of her safety. 
And I was sure, too, that his crafty ally, KnowltoUj^ 
would be with him. 



CHAPTER XIX 

A WHISPEB OF INTBIGUB 

Winchester left us to go to Lexington, where one 
of his agents lived, and a day later we were in Dan- 
ville. I was among friends again. They inquired little 
in Kentucky about a man^s past. All were too new 
themselves for that, and the force of circumstances had 
made the best fighter the best citizen. I was valued, 
and once again I saw that I was among friends who 
thought of to-day and not yesterday. 

We found that Mr. Carew had gone to meet us, but 
following another road by mistake, had passed us by. 
The mother, that invalid with the noble and gentle face, 
took Miss Carew in her arms, and I turned away from a 
scene which aflfected me powerfully. There was no re- 
ward now for which I would have traded the memory of 
the sacrifice in the wilderness, and of all the words that 
Mrs. Carew said to me, those that pleased me most were 
these: *' I knew that you would bring her back to me, 
Mr. Lee; when you gave your promise I never doubted.^' 

Mr. Carew came on the afternoon of the same day, 
full of gratitude, pouring out his thanks to me, calling 
me his daughter's saviour, and a hero of whom the West 
should be proud. It seemed to me that on the whole 
he was eflfusive, and by the rush of quantity wished to 
end the supply as soon as possible. I was aware that 
he must know now who I was, and wishing to relieve 
him, I withdrew into the free air. He urged me with 
but faint heart to stay and share the hospitality of his 
home, but his daughter said nothing. 

178 
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While the atmosphere into which I stepped when I 
left the house of Mr. Carew was free, it was also sur- 
charged, and I was soon to discover it. Kentucky had 
received already the permisison of the Union to become 
a State, and its political capital was this town of Dan- 
ville, a sprightly village with some fine houses built 
of bricks brought in wagons across the AUeghanies, and 
inhabitants who had received the best culture that the 
East could afford side by side with the wilderness rovers. 
It was a strange mingling, and yet the diverse elements 
were fusing already. 

The surcharging of the atmosphere was of the same 
tone and texture that I had noticed in crossing the Ohio, 
but there was a great increase here. They were not 
mutterings, they were open and violent curses that I 
heard: ^^ Have we been deserted by the Union? ^* " Does 
the Government merely send us imbeciles to lead us to 
slaughter? ^^ 

Now I saw the beginnings of the Kentucky character 
as it is developing to-day, that openness and frankness 
of dealing, the tendency to give all or nothing, those 
fiery bursts of passion when enraged — ^the whole making 
a nature generous but uncalculating. I am of the opin- 
ion that this character was formed by the long years of 
Indian fighting on the soil of Kentucky, which certainly 
merited its name of the Dark and Bloody Ground. 

Much to my surprise, I saw in Danville old Joe 
Grimes, an inveterate woodsman, a man who was sel- 
dom willing to come where the smoke of a half-dozen 
chimneys troubled his view. 

" Why, Joe,^' I exclaimed, " what do you in a town? '' 

" May I not come here if I want to, as well as you? ^' 
he replied defiantly. 

" I know it,^' I said, " but I tell you, Joe Grimes, that 
you did not come without a good reason.^^ 

He looked at me suddenly, and I saw that it was not 
now his intent to evade my question any longer. 
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" Fm troubled, John/* he said. " I think there's too 
much gov'ment in this country. I thought maybe I 
might help cure it. I want to go the whole hog or 
none. I'm going to make a spoon or spoil a horn, and 
I think, too, that you might help us, John Lee, eon- 
siderin' that you haven't much to be thankful to the 
GoVment for." 

"Joe Grimes,'* I said, giving him back his steady 
look, " I think it is impossible for you to be a villain, but 
I am not sure that you can't be a fool." 

His face was tanned to the colour of leather. Never- 
theless the red came flushing through. 

" I won't quarrel with you, John Lee," he said, " be- 
cause I've fought beside you too often." 

" I know it, and for that reason I dare to speak to 
you as I have done." 

"You can't fight battles with popguns, and you 
can't win wars with armies that don't know how to fight. 
Besides, I don't believe in goVment nohow," he re- 
peated, as he left me and entered the little inn which 
received visitors in Danville — not an inn really, but a 
private house, whose owner consented to take travellers 
for money. It was one of the few places in Kentucky 
where a man paid for his food and lodging. 

It was a varied company gathered there, and it sur- 
prised me by its size. The cause must be powerful, I 
thought, that drew so many into so small a place. There 
were hunters in buckskin hunting shirts and leggings 
and coonskin caps; two or three lawyers in black garb, 
among them the thin-faced Knowlton; and two men in 
fine small-clothes and powdered wigs. One of the latter 
was the heavy man Curry, his face now sullen and 
resolute. 

A great fire was burning in the fireplace, which ex- 
tended almost across the end of the room, and the apart- 
ment looked most cheerful, for it was bitter cold outside, 
and those who entered came with red ears and noses. 
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Joe Grimes sat in the chimney-seat calmly smoking a 
pipe. Occasionally he tapped with a meditative fore- 
finger the pods of red pepper that hung beside him. 

Knowlton had been talking, but he ceased when I 
entered. 

" Speak on. Master Knowlton/^ said Grimes. " It's 
John Lee; I guess you know him; a true man, if there's 
one in the West; a man who has less cause even than 
we have to love the Gov'ment." 

The lawyer gave me a knowing leer — ^I hated him 
for it — and resumed the thread of his discourse. I took 
my seat without comment. 

"The weakness of the Government has been ex- 
posed,'' said Knowlton, his sharp eyes watching every 
one of his auditors, " and with the greatest force by this 
horrible defeat of St. Clair. Would any Kentuckian, 
would any man of sense, have led an army into such a 
snare? Didn't the Kentuckians say that St. Clair was 
an imbecile, and doesn't all the world know now that 
they were right?" 

He paused for his words to sink deep, and all gave 
approving signs, none with more emphasis than Curry 
and his companion, who was a younger man and weak 
of brow and chin. 

"What can the Government do for us?" resumed 
Knowlton. " Nothing. What have we to do with the 
East anyway? We are cut off from it by great moun- 
tains. Our outlet is down the current of the Mississippi, 
and there the French and Spanish lie. It is with them 
that our great dealings in the future must be." 

" Do you mean to say that we should cut the tie con- 
necting us with the East, and treat with the French- 
man and the Spaniard? That was tried a year or two 
ago, and the people would not have it," said the young 
man with the weak face. 

" Softly, softly, Master Harvey," replied Knowlton 
in gentle tones. " Don't put in my mouth words that 
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have not come from it. I have not advised^ I have not 
even suggested, that we treat with the Spaniards and 
the French. I but stated the facts in regard to the 
weakness of the Government and its small value to us. 
Perhaps if those who were concerned in the Spanish in- 
trigue had waited until the present they would find the 
times riper.^' 

" That is not a surmise; it is the truth," said Curry, 
with an emphatic snap of his strong jaws. 

"Undoubtedly, Master Curry," said Knowlton in 
his smooth tones, and then putting his pipe in his mouth 
he began to smoke. I saw well that his words went far, 
and I knew to what end they tended. I judged that 
Curry was his strongest ally, and I still deemed it fit 
to keep silence. I saw through the open window the 
expanse of hill and meadow, beautiful even in its winter 
garb, and I thought it too fine a land and won too hardly 
to be lost. And I thought, too, as I looked at Knowlton 
and Curry, that when I sat in the lodge of Little Turtle, 
deadly foe to us though he was, I was in the presence of 
a nobler man than they. 

Knowlton renewed the conversation presently, and 
kept it upon the same note. By artful device and in- 
sinuation, he dwelt upon the suflferings of Kentucky, her 
great services in winning the Northwest from the Brit- 
ish, and the small reward that she had received; her 
desertion by the Government, he called it. Should this 
new State beyond the mountains tie herself to a life- 
less Union, which would hang but a dead weight 
upon her? 

This was plain talk, although no purpose was men- 
tioned, but it was a land where a man might say what 
he chose, being held to account for his deeds, not his 
words, and I yet kept my peace, being willing to listen 
since they were willing for me to hear. The door opened 
presently, and a new figure entered. 

It was Mr. Carew who joined the group around the 
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fire, and the familiar manner in which they received him 
persuaded me that he was not a stranger to such con- 
versation as had been going on. It was most disagree- 
able news to me, though not wholly a surprise, that such 
projects, vague though they might be, should flit 
through the head of Eose Carew^s father. Yet I had 
read his character in his face, ambitious and of the 
world, to the last degree. 

A seat of honour near the fire was given to him and 
a glass of one of those noble mixed brews, for which 
this State is achieving fame, was brought. When he 
drank he looked inquiringly at me, but I said nothing 
and gave him back no answering glance. Nevertheless, 
he seemed satisfied. 

" What news do you discuss. Master Knowlton? '^ he 
asked. 

" There is but one topic now present in every man's 
mind,'^ returned Knowlton, in the rhetorical strain that 
he had adopted; " it is the future of this fair land which 
we have so recently won with our blood '* — ^I was willing 
to wager that no drop of his had ever been shed for such 
a purpose — " and we dreiad what the future will bring.^' 

^^ We have good cause for such dread,^' rejoined Mr. 
Carew. 

Here Curry broke in with abrupt utterances. He 
was a downright fellow given to impulsive speech, as 
any one could see, and he said that the men who had 
treated with Spain were not far wrong. Kentucky, in 
truth, had nothing to gain from the confederation of 
States; there she would be a subordinate member, serv- 
ing merely as a bulwark against the Western tribes, 
giving all and receiving nothing; her place was in a 
Western empire, of which she should be the head and 
her first citizens the leaders. 

The others were silent, willing that this headstrong 
man should do all such direct talking, but I saw the eyes 
of Knowlton and Mr. Carew light up, and I knew that 
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both were dreaming of a great place in this Western 
empire. Old Joe Grimes was uneasy. Speech so plain 
had an unpleasant sound in his ears. It was the precious 
and inalienable privilege of our borderers to speak bit- 
terly of our Government and our people, but they liked 
it little when the same words were used by others. Now 
I understood the feelings of Joe Grimes much better 
than he did himself: slow anger against Eiiowlton was 
rising in his mind. 

I left the room presently, Mr. Carew following me. 
When we were outside he approached me in most 
friendly fashion, and hooked his arm in mine. Despite 
the fact that he was Eose Carew's father I felt aver- 
sion, but I did not withdraw my arm. 

*' You heard what that hot-head Curry was saying, 
did you not, Mr. Lee? ^^ he asked. 

** Ay, I heard it,^' I replied, '* and I paid heed to it.'^ 

'*It was rash talk; and yet, when one considers, it 
might seem much less foolish to think such a thing than 
to say it.^' 

" It would be treason,^^ I said. 

** I do not know,'^ he continued; " Kentucky has done 
much for the Union, but the Union has done nothing for 
her. I should think, Mr. Lee, that Curr/s idea would 
appeal especially to you. A great wrong has been in- 
flicted on you by our Government.^' 

^' How do you know that? " I asked. 

''It must be so,'* he replied after some hesitation. 
" And it would be a fine opportunity for you too. You 
are loved on the border for the deeds that you have 
done. Your words are of weight and influence with the 
people. In this new land, if it were cut off from the 
old, you could rise to high position should you wish it.'' 

'' I do not wish it," I said. 

''That's strange," he replied. "Most young men 
have ambition, and few would refuse a prize that is 
ready to be placed in their hands." 
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"It is treason," 

" Treason is a harsh word^ but it is sometimes used 
carelessly. If a portion of a country is abandoned by the 
remainder^ it is scarce treason in that portion to take 
care of itself as best it can." 

" I will not share any plan to sever Kentucky from 
the Union or to plot with the French or Spanish," I said, 
resolved that such talk had gone far enough. 

He dropped my arm and faced me with a look of 
amazement. Then he laughed lightly. I discovered 
now that he was an adept at intrigue. 

" My dear Lee," he cried, " I think he is a bold man 
who should propose such a plan, and yet one likes to 
speculate now and then concerning the notions of 
others. Even now I am seeking to put myself in the 
place of that hot-head Curry, and imagine the feelings 
prompting him to such foolish talk." 

" Yet one may have too strong an imagination, or 
he may let it go too far," I said. 

" Quite true," he rejoined, " and I advise you, Mr» 
Lee, not to let yours trifle with you." 

Then, as if to apologize for the sharpness of his re- 
mark, he began quickly to talk of my services to his 
daughter, and again was so profuse in his thanks that I 
would have escaped from him had he not held me by 
the arm. I much preferred Miss Carew's own manner 
of scarce alluding to her rescue, but I listened perforce 
to her father's. I did not believe him to be wholly bad; 
merely somewhat blinded to other things when his own 
interests were concerned. 

We passed a man, a stranger to me — ^it was but my 
second visit to Danville — ^a tall, thin man with a pale 
face and the look of a student, to whom Mr. Carew gave 
a contemptuous nod. As the stranger glanced twice at 
us, I was moved to ask Mr. Carew who he was. 

" It's only Underwood," he replied. 

" Only Underwood? Why do you say ^ only ^? " 
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'* Well, Underwood hasnH a very good name in one 
respect. You know that personal bravery is a quality 
greatly needed in this region, and, to put it mildly. Un- 
derwood is possessed of a somewhat excessive caution. 
He is a sort of school-teacher and law student. I believe 
that he hopes to be a great lawyer.'^ 

I looked back at the retreating form of Underwood, 
and I felt first aversion and then pity. The border de- 
spises a coward most of all men, but I had been through 
the Revolutionary War, and I knew that one might 
be a coward because of Nature's decree. 

" Perhaps it is not his f ault,*' I said. " It may be 
that he is so because God made him so." 

" True,'' replied Mr. Carew, ^^ but men do not have 
time to make such inquiries. They take people as 
they are." 

He left me presently, and I found in talk with others 
that the complaints against the Government were in- 
creasing. Many men had come to Danville, and discon- 
tent was the note of all, a note aggravated by reports of 
atrocities now coming from the border. The red terror 
was spreading, despite midwinter. Daring bands of sav- 
ages had crossed the Ohio, and the tomahawk was busy. 

Although it had been my intent not to linger, and 
Osseo was waiting for me, I concluded, in view of what 
I had heard, to stay yet a little longer in Danville. 



CHAPTER XX 

A MAN OF FEAK 

On the morning of my third day in Danville I met 
Jasper Lee, smart and dapper, and clad once more in 
American costume. I did not seek to conceal my sur- 
prise at his appearance, but he was complete master of 
himself, greeting me with an appearance of great 
warmth — it was in the presence of others — ^and hasten- 
ing to explain how he had come back to his own race. I 
was fain to confess to myself that his statements were 
ingenious and plausible, because he told half the truth, 
and thus had a solid basis upon which to proceed with 
his lies. 

" You know, cousin,^^ he said, '* that I was forced to 
adopt the costume of those hideous red wretches, and 
pretend that I had become one of them. But only a day 
or two after your own escape I managed to slip from 
their village, and after countless hardships reached the 
Ohio. Ah, it is like a terrible dream, those days in the 
Indian village! ^^ 

Jasper could have made his fortune as a play actor, 
and there was none present, save myself, who doubted 
the sincerity of his words. Perhaps many in like cir- 
cumstances would have done the same, and how could 
one situated as I prove that his motives had been bad? 

And I was in doubt whether I should speak, even 
were my words to carry conviction. So I kept silence, 
not seeking to restrain Jasper from pluming and dis- 
porting himself as he would. Nor was he at all neg- 
182 
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lectf ul in this particular^ making himself with his fine 
tale much of a hero in Danville^ and soon establishing 
a more intimate friendship than ever with Mr. Carew. 
He was restored too into a sort of place with Bose Carew^ 
persuading her that he had been an injured man — ^in 
f act^ somewhat of a martyr. I saw readily the drift of 
his design^ which^ in truths was not new^ and I was 
bound to own that all the chances were in his favour. 
Even one less worthy than Mr. Carew might well favour 
Jasper's suit for the hand of his daughter. 

Three days after Jasper arrived Captain Hardy 
came^ and his mission was to call for volunteers to serve 
in the regular army on the border. His appearance 
was at a most inopportune moment^ the passions of the 
Kentuckians being inflamed and the mind of every man 
full of anger against the generals who had led the 
army into such a snare. He asked for those who would 
serve to meet him on an appointed day in the public 
square; but instead there came a mob which began first 
to jeer and then pelt him with snow-balls, although I 
noticed the " coward '^ Underwood seeking to restrain 
them. Poor Captain Hardy knew not what to do. He 
put his hand upon the hilt of his sword, and evidently 
his first thought was to draw it and lay about him with 
the flat of the blade; but he saw that such an act would 
not serve. These were people who would retort blows 
with death. 

The jeers increased in number, and a lump of snow 
hardened in water knocked the captain's cocked hat 
from his head. It was then that a woman interfered, 
and it was fortunate that it was so, as I know not 
whether a man could have commanded like respect. 
The crowd was about to rush upon the captain, and per- 
haps he would have received much rougher treatment 
than a mere snow-balling, but Rose Carew burst through 
the ring and upbraided them for such conduct. 

"This is the act of cowards,'* she said. "If you 
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must do violence, why not go forth and fight the 
savages? ^' 

The point of her remarks reached them, and they 
saw, too, the humour of what she said. Moreover, our 
Kentuckians are an impulsive race, and if there is one 
quality more strongly developed than another in them 
it is deference to womanhood. Captain Hardy, de- 
fended by Rose Carew, was as safe as if he sat undis- 
turbed in his own home. 

" I think you are upon a poor business,'' she con- 
tinued, ''and there are some among you who have set 
themselves to another task still poorer. I know of it, 
I have heard of it, and I tell you to take care lest you 
do yourselves a mischief.'* 

She paused and looked around, her face glowing, and 
her look was so accusing that the gaze of none in that 
crowd could stand before it. I made no movement then, 
because I was occupied with admiration of her quick 
and generous action. To me a beautiful woman is 
more beautiful than ever when she is moved by noble 
anger. 

" This man to whom you would do harm," she con- 
tinued, " is far braver than any among you. He was in 
that battle on the Wabash, and he risked his life many 
times. I was there and I know. Which of you has done 
as much?" 

They gave no answer and began to scatter in the 
town, though not neglecting to applaud her as they 
went. Such was their impulse. 

Captain Hardy took off his hat, which he had re- 
placed, and which was somewhat indented by its contact 
with hardened snow. Nevertheless, its damaged con- 
dition did not affect his politeness. 

" It is pleasant at any time to be saved. Miss Carew," 
he said, " but when one has so fair a rescuer one knows 
not what to say." 

" Then say nothing," she replied, and she laughed — 
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I think it came as a relief to her tense feelings. Then 
she turned to me. 

" Why did you not stop them, Mr. Lee? *^ she asked. 

I reddened. I could not deny that I had been some- 
what slack in moving to Captain Hard/s relief. 

''You did not give me the opportunity/^ I said. 
*' You were so much readier than I.^^ 

She accepted my apology, but whether satisfied with 
it or not I did not know. Then we walked on with Cap- 
tain Hardy, and he told us that the Government must 
have volunteers to protect the border, since the Presi- 
dent could send no more troops at present. I gave him 
some hint of the state of public opinion in Kentucky, a 
hint that perhaps he did not need after his recent ex- 
perience, and in a few minutes he left us, as his time 
was pressing. I, too, had begun to excuse myself, but 
Miss Carew asked me to go with her to her father's 
house, and I could not refuse. 

" Why have you not come there since our return? '' 
she asked. 

" I did not know that I would be welcome,^^ I re- 
plied. " My cousin Jasper is here now, and he is able 
to do all the honours of the Lee family,^' 

" Your cousin Jasper is himself, not you,'' she said, 
and I tell you, Mr. Lee, that you are cherishing a false 
pride. No man is more honoured here than you. Why 
should you keep yourself from the public view? You 
might become a great figure in this new land.'' 

" I do not wish it," I said, and I was sincere then. 

Her face was grave and sad, the flush of strenuous 
action having passed. 

'' You wrong yourself," she continued. *' Kentucky 
occupies a position of much danger, and it needs men 
of tenacity and steady conduct. Your voice might do 
much good here." 

'' It would not be listened to." 

*'You do not know that. Your help is needed in 
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Kentucky as much as it was back there in the wilderness 
with St. Clair. Do you think that I am blind and deaf 
because I am a woman? I know the feeling that has 
arisen here, and how artful men are fomenting it for 
their own selfish ends. I think they are the worst of 
traitors to take advantage of such a time when we are 
under misfortune^ and the minds of men turn natu- 
rally to new things.^^ 

She spoke the condemnation of her own father^ and 
because she used such words I was persuaded that she 
did not know of his complicity. 

" You will not have a part in any such affair/' she 
said to me. 

" Did you think that I would share it? '^ I asked. 

She replied in the negative, and I saw that she 
was sincere. Then she began to talk freely, and it was 
a relief to her to make this confidence. I repeat that 
women are better patriots than men, because their pa- 
triotism is never tinctured with calculation; it is always 
sentimental and of the heart, like their love for husband 
or child. Because they had suffered much in behalf of 
the country, and had received no reward, the Ken- 
tuckians, she thought, ought to stand all the more firmly 
in its defence. Were she a man she would help Captain 
Hardy in his mission to the utmost of her ability. I 
should mention here that even as a woman she was of 
great aid to him, perhaps greater than if she had been 
a man. While she spoke thus I resolved to keep her 
ignorant of her father's duplicity and complicity if I 
could. I believed that he talked one way to her, and 
another to Knowlton and Curry and their like. 

The night following this conversation was cold and 
dark, and wearying of the little inn at which I stayed, 
perforce, for lack of a better place, I strolled outside for 
the sake of the brisk air so necessary now to me, a man 
of the wilderness. I looked at the forms of the build- 
ings rising obscurely, and the dozen lights or so, twin- 
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Wing here and there; then I looked af the dim figure of 
old Joe Grimes hastening past. I knew his slonch in 
an instant despite the darkness^ and I hailed him. 

" Why such a hurry, Joe, at this time of the night? ** 
I asked. 

*^ Ask no questions an' you'll get no lies,'' he replied, 
and was for passing on; but I seized him by the arm, 
and as I was the stronger man he was compelled to 
stop. Joe Grimes was always a poor dissembler, and I 
knew by the tone of his response that mischief was afoot. 

"Joe," I said, "you are about to do something of 
which you are ashamed." 

He flushed guiltily and then grew angry, endeavour- 
ing to snatch himself loose, although I held to his arm. 

"Whafs my buriness to do is yours to let alone," 
he said. " You've been a good comrade of mine, John 
Lee, but I've lived in the wilderness a long time, and 
I don't mean to begin asking you now if I may go out 
in the dark by myself." 

But I knew him thoroughly, and therefore I could 
afford to talk to him as I did. 

"Joe," I said, "you've never needed to ask me 
before, but you do now. I told you the other day that 
you could not be a villain, but you can be a fool, and 
you are proving it." 

He pulled loose from me with an oath and hurried 
away. That he was troubled by a guilty conscience I 
felt sure, or he would not have been so impatient about 
it, and I was moved to follow him; an impulse that I 
obeyed, and I felt right in doing so. He walked toward 
a small wooden building in the outskirts of the town, 
which I recognised as the home of Underwood's little 
school. It was unlighted, but when old Joe knocked 
on the door he was admitted, and I formed at once the 
conclusion that the conspirators were meeting there. 
I was alarmed. I had not really believed that the mat- 
ter would go so far, and the fact that Eose Carew's 
18 
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father, led on by some fantastic dream, was among these 
men did not lessen my trouble. I was amazed, too, that 
the schoolmaster should be one of them. I did not think 
him so bold. 

I lingered there long, trying to decide what I ought 
to do, or rather what I would do. It was my duty to 
denounce these men and to put a stop by what means I 
could to their treasonable plottings. And yet I hesi- 
tated; they would retort upon me with that old convic- 
tion of mine; they would say that there is nothing like 
the zeal of the converted, and that I was trying to win 
credit by accusing others of what I had done. And 
there, too, was Eose Carew^s father. 

I was aroused from my doubts by a light step, and 
I beheld the schoolmaster. Underwood himself, ap- 
proaching. My impulse when I saw him was one of dis- 
tinct aversion. I remembered the epithet theit had 
been applied to him — ^the basest of all names upon the 
border, " coward ^' — ^and now to find him a conspirator 
also, sneaking through the darkness, was too much for 
my feelings. 

" You are late for your wicked work, Mr. Coward," 
I said to myself, "and 'tis no wonder; cowards usu- 
ally are.'' 

I expected him to glide past me like a shadow, sure 
that a schoolmaster's eyes would not note me in 
that darkness; instead, he turned and came straight 
to me. 

"Have you seen any one go into that house, Mr. 
Lee?" he asked, pointing toward the school building. 

" Yes, Mr. Underwood," I replied; " all your fellow- 
plotters are there; they wait for you only; you should 
hasten." 

" I do not understand you," he said. 

I laughed. I felt in a bitter humour, and this man 
rubbed me the wrong way. 

" I ask you to come with me, Mr. Lee," he said with 
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sudden vigour. ** I wish you to be a witness of what is 
about to occur/* 

He put his hand upon my arm, and his fingers felt 
like iron. The man's manner changed, and his eager 
face, which was close to mine, showed strength. There 
was mastery, too, in his eyes, and I yielded to his request 
without a word. 

We approached the house, and he knocked upon the 
door. It was opened but a few inches, and some one 
was about to ask the name of him who came, but Un- 
derwood pushed past him, and I followed. 

It was an odd place in which to hold such a meeting, 
but perhaps the best that could be found in Danville, 
as it was untenanted at night. It was a single room with 
wooden benches for the pupils, and a split-bottomed 
chair, beside which stood a little table, for the teacher. 
The room was lighted by one window, the clapboard 
shutter of which was now closed, keeping any ray of the 
dim candle that burned on the table from reaching the 
outside. In the room were Mr. Carew, Jasper, Knowl- 
ton, Curry, Harvey, old Joe Grimes, and a half-dozen 
others. Faint as the light was, I saw a look of apprehen- 
sion upon all their faces, when we entered, but it dis- 
appeared gradually. 

" I see that you have reconsidered, Lee/* said Mr. 
Carew in familiar tones. " You do well.** 

It was my intent to answer him, but I lacked op- 
portunity because the schoolmaster spoke with such 
quickness. 

" You do not do well, Mr. Carew,** he said. " You 
do ill to turn such a place as this into a nest for con- 
spirators.** 

" Be quiet. Underwood,** said Curry fiercely, with a 
snap of his aggressive jaws. " You are but a teacher in 
this house, and you do not own it.** 

Curry was a man of influence and wealth in the com- 
munity, and Underwood was in a measure dependent 
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upon him for his place. But the schoolmaster was not 
daunted. He might be a physical but certainly he 
was not a moral coward^ and at that moment I ad- 
mired him. 

His long thin finger swayed a little as he spoke^ but 
his eyes, which had appeared dull to me before, were 
burning. 

^* I know the purpose for which you have come here/* 
he said, and his eyes roved from one to the other of the 
conspirators, ^^ and if these proceedings are not stopped 
at once I shall denounce you. There is law in Kentucky 
for such things as this, and there are plenty of men who 
will enforce it. None of you is so high that he may 
not be brought down.** 

As he said these last words he shook his finger in the 
face of Curry, who sprang to his feet with an oath, his 
face as red as blood, ready to strike at the accuser had 
not Mr. Carew pulled him down. 

" Underwood is excited," said Mr. Carew, easily and 
smoothly. *^ Too much reading of books has given him 
a vain imagination. We are here to discuss measures 
for the protection of the border as becomes good citi- 
zens, and the schoolmaster*s fancy attributes to us 
some strange purpose of which perhaps no one ever 
dreamed.** 

" That, Mr. Carew,** said Underwood, ** is a clumsy 
falsehood.** 

But Mr. Carew yet kept his temper. Nature had 
fitted him to be an intriguer. 

** Will you kindly give me the name of your tipple. 
Underwood?** he said, "because when I wish to see 
things which are not of this earth I shall have merely 
to taste it.** 

But Underwood was not abashed. He spoke again 
vehemently, and I was surprised at his eloquence. Nor 
was its effect lost. 

"You can not deceive me, Mr. Carew,** he said. 
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**You do not even persuade yourself that you have 
done so. I know well what has brought you here, 
and if you do not put an immediate end to such 
proceedings I swear that I will arouse Kentucky against 
youl '^ 

It was then that Jasper spoke. He had been sitting 
at his ease, his expression slightly satirical. 

*'I am glad, Mr. Underwood,^^ he said, 'Hhat in 
your great task of casting out devils you have brought 
with you my good cousin, John Lee. It is said in the 
wise book that he who is without sin should cast 
the first stone, and so, what more fitting than that 
John Lee should accuse this worthy company of gentle- 
men?^' 

I was about to speak, but again the schoolmaster 
was too quick for me. 

" I know John Lee's history,'' he said, ^^ and I know 
too that he is loved by the people of this land whom he 
has served well. He shall tell with me to-morrow what 
he has seen and what he knows. And I warn you, Jasper 
Lee, that the people of Kentucky will pay much more 
heed to his words than they will to yours." 

Jasper shrank a little, but in a moment or two re- 
covered his coolness. 

" Shall we proceed with our discussion, Mr. Carew, 
when our unbidden guests withdraw?" he asked. 

I noticed .that the young man Harvey was moving 
uneasily, and his weak mouth was trembling. I judged 
that his spirit inclined him to leave them, but Curry 
suddenly clapped a heavy hand upon his shoulder, and 
he collapsed as if the touch of that hand had bent him 
to the will of the older man. 

" Come, Mr. Underwood," I said, putting my hand 
upon the arm of the schoolmaster, "you have deliv- 
ered your message here, and none could have done 
the task with more spirit and directness. Let 
us go." 
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He walked to the door with me^ but he turned there 
and said, with much solemnity, to the assembly in the 
room: 

" You have had your warning. Heed it! '^ 
Then we went out together, and we heard them clos- 
ing and barring the door behind us. 



CHAPTER XXI 

PLAIN TALK 

The night was not dark, a <;lear moon sailing in sil- 
ver skies, and a skim of snow covering the earth. The 
wind too was softened, having shifted to the southwest, 
and the air felt pleasant. So the schoolmaster and I 
strolled on together, and for a little while were silent. I 
was attracted to him at that moment despite his repu- 
tation for physical cowardice. In truth he had shown 
none in the presence of the conspirators, and he had 
been so bold there and had cut so directly to the marrow 
of the matter that I could find it in my heart to forgive 
him for a defect, the cause of which was nature. 

I glanced once at his face, pale usually, but lighted 
now by an inward fire, and I asked: 

**What made you go there to-night and speak to 
those men as you d^d, Mr. Underwood? '^ 

" It is because I love my country, and would see no 
part of it wanting in its duty,'' he replied. ** This talk 
of a Western empire is but a dream, as vague and un- 
substantial as any that ever passed in Hamlet's mind. 
The people do not want it, nor in truth do those men 
themselves in the house back yonder. They are filled 
with anger against the East, because of the great dis- 
aster that has befallen us and the criminal folly of St. 
Clair; so they say words to-day which they do not mean 
to-morrow. Even among those conspirators there are 
but two, perhaps three, who are really dangerous — ^Mr. 
Carew, because he has seen the Old World and dreams 
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of the honours and station which the republic of the 
New can not give; and Curry^ who is one of those foolish 
men, so headstrong that they can see only what they de- 
sire at the moment. The third, the doubtful character, 
is your cousin Jasper, whom I can not fathom.*' 

" How did you know of this plan? '' I asked. 

** Know of it? *' he said, and he laughed for the first 
time. " They have scarce sought to conceal it. We are 
breeding here, Mr. Lee, a race hasty and hot, but true 
of heart. It is not a race that will ever go masked. 
What it intends to do it will announce to all the world; 
and if the intent is bad, frequently it will not do it.** 

I saw that he was moved by strong emotion, and I 
was glad to hear him talk. Why he had chosen to say 
these things to me I did not know, but I believed it to 
be the accident of the moment — ^he was a recluse, even 
under a ban, as it were — ^and he wished to speak his 
feelings to some one. I had known the desire myself, 
and I had known, too, what an effort it was to crush it. 

He laid much of his soul bare to me, and then I 
found that he, too, dreamed dreams. He would see the 
republic spread across all this Western country, and the 
fertile lands become the home of a great race. 

" As for their wars with the savages,** he said, " they 
are terrible for the moment, but they will pass; the In- 
dians are like a cork that the wave of the whites picks 
up and carries on. I feel sorrow for them — at times — 
but what else can happen? ** 

I had listened to the dream of another man, not 
long ago — ^the dream of the great Miami chief, Meche- 
cunnaqua, and his mind then seemed to me to be like 
TJnderwood*8 now; but it was not possible that both 
dreams should come true — ^the one destroyed the other. 

His had been a silent tongue. I knew by the way 
his words flowed now when the check was once removed. 
His pale face was fllumined more and more by the 
vividness of his thoughts. Kentucky, he said, which 
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was about to become a State^ should feel an iuCTease 
of honour, because of her great sufferings. It would be 
said of her hereafter that she was the mother of the 
West; it had been her duty as the first outpost beyond 
the mountains to fight for all that vast empire, and so 
far she had not failed; now, when the Government in 
the East was weak, it behooved the people in Kentucky 
to prove themselves strong, and, as much as they could, 
redress the balance. 

He found in me a willing listener. I could not con- 
tradict anything that he said, nor, in truth, did I seek 
to do so; it was my wish rather that we had among us 
more such as he. But when he ceased I made one re- 
quest of him. 

" Will you not, as far as you may, keep Mr. Carew's 
complicity hidden from his daughter?^* I asked. 

He looked intently at me, and I felt my face redden 
through the tan. But there was a rare smile in his 
eyes when he gave my hand a hearty clasp and said: 

" It is right that you should make this request, John 
Lee; and Miss Carew, whose truth is enough to redeem 
her father's falsity, shall be protected, if it lies within 
my power.^^ 

I thanked him, but he had not come to the end. 

"I have more to say,*' he continued, "and do not 
censure me if I use plain speech, because it is of your 
interest that I am thinking. You love Kose Carew. 
Nay, man, do not flush and grow angry; it is nothing 
of which one need be ashamed. Why not stay here and 
win her, and become a great man in this new State? It 
lies within your power." 

" Which ? *' I asked, " to win Miss Carew or to rise 
to a place of importance? " 

"Both," he replied, and his eyes would not turn 
aside from the gaze of mine. 

" She could only feel aversion for me," I said, " and 
even were it not so, how can I ask her to unite her 
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pure life with that of a man whose history is like mine? 
My place is there/^ and I pointed toward the northwest, 
where the great wilderness lay. 

** The past is the past; it is not the present/' he said. 

" No, but the present is based upon it, and grows out 
of it/' 

He said nothing more upon the subject, and pres- 
ently we parted. I awoke early the next morning, won- 
dering what course Underwood would take, and in some 
fear, too, on Rose Carew's account. But freshly re- 
turned to her people from captivity, it seemed hard to 
me that she should now hear her father called a traitor. 



CHAPTEB XXTT 

A XES8ENGEB FROM THE KOBTH 

The morning was quiet and Danville seemed peaee- 
fuL I met Jasper, and he nodded as if nothing had oc- 
curred to disturb the placid course of events. Yet this 
quiet was of short duration, although its end came in a 
way that I did not expect. 

A messenger, riding hard, arrived in Danville shortly 
before the noon hour, and he had news that made women 
and many a man, too, shudder. The tribes, flushed by 
their giJtt snccesB, ai^d scorning midwinter, had crossed 
the Ohio in force, and already the torch and toma- 
hawk were busy in Kentucky. The band numbered 
many hundreds of warriors, the messenger said, and 
Hoyoquim again led. They had burst in a flood of fire 
upon the undefended settlements, and along a line of 
many miles the bodies of women and children lay amid 
smokmg ruins. 

The messenger was but one of those who rode 
throughout the land for help, and it was a message that 
in the last fifteen years or more, or since the first house 
was built at Boonesborough, had been borne often 
through the settlements, and here, after the first shock, 
it was received with the usual stoicism of the border. 
To fight the savages, to be on guard against a treach- 
erous and cruel foe, seemed to our people an eternal con- 
dition, and they did not complain. Nor was there any 
delay in the answer to the cry for help. A few min- 
utes after the messenger came I met old Joe Grimes. 

197 
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His excitement was visible, his eyes flaming with it, and 
he clapped one hand heavily upon my shoulder, point- 
ing with the other toward the north. 

" They are calling for us there, John! '* he cried. 
** We must make haste! They need us! It^s the people 
of the West now who must do the work; the/ve got to 
save Kentucky and the Northwest for the republic! '^ 

I looked him squarely in the eyes, but he did not see 
the humour of iis words. 

" And if you are to save the West for the republic 
what is to become of the great conspiracy in which you 
are such a master figure, Joe? ^^ I asked. " Surely you 
have not forgotten your Western empire? ^' 

"That Spanish business? '^ he said. "Oh, Tve 
changed my mind. I'll never put my arm out farther 
than I can draw it back; besides, I haven't time." 

Then he was ofif in a moment seeking for volunteers 
to go against the tribes. It was the note of the war 
trumpet ringing in his ears that had changed his mind 
overnight. He was willing to conspire as long as his 
anger lasted, but he was not willing that others should 
do the same, and now at the cry for help he hurried 
to the defence of his chosen land. Curry and Harvey 
showed the same spirit, and it was obvious that the In- 
dian alarm had blown away many noxious vapours, serv- 
ing at least one good purpose. The little town was soon 
full of men coming with rifle and ammunition pouch, 
and ready to march northward against the foe. There 
would be no lack of zeal. 

I went in the afternoon to see Eose Carew, having 
formed a project, the execution of which I had at heart. 
She received me in a manner most grateful to me, as 
it indicated that my coming was not unpleasant, and I 
felt at ease in her presence. She too had heard of the 
message brought across the Ohio, and her woman's heart 
thrilled with sympathy for those exposed to the toma- 
hawk, a feeling all the greater because she herself had 
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been under the edge of that weapon, and knew its ter- 
rors. And she showed a spirit like unto that of Under- 
wood. Kentucky must go to the relief, and go at once. 
Naught else could be thought of at such a time. When 
the East was loaded down with its own troubles the 
West must show how it could defend not only itself, but 
the interests of the republic to which it belonged. She 
took it for granted that I should go, not only willing, 
but eager to accept such an opportunity, and it was then 
that I approached my subject. 

" In truth I shall go,*^ I said. " I had no thought 
of anything else; and I should be glad if I were in a 
command with your father, Mr. Carew. He is sure to 
distinguish himself.'^ 

She gave me a look of surprise. 

**I did not know that he was going,'^ she said. 
"Perhaps he is — ^is old for such an arduous cam- 
paign.^' 

I saw clearly that she did not wish Mr. Carew to 
join the expedition, but I was resolved that he should; 
it seemed to me a loophole for escape from many dan- 
gers, and so I ridiculed the idea of his being too old, 
as, in truth, I had a right to do, since he was not past 
fifty, and in the height of health and vigour. I told, 
without direct reference to him, what an obligation lay 
upon every man to go for the defence of the border; 
even the thought of that poor invalid wife did not 
deter me, and I saw conviction growing upon her 
face. As I have said before, I think that women are 
the truest patriots of all, and if one woman sends 
her son or husband to war another may well send her 
father. 

" You will see that he comes back to us again, will 
you not, Mr. Lee?'' she said, as I was about to leave. 
" You have done us one service, and I do not hesitate 
to ask for another." 

" Mr. Carew is able to care for himself," I replied. 
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'^but if he should need help he shall have all that I 
can give." 

The glow of gratitude appeared in her eyes, but she 
said only: 

" I shall look first for his coming, Mr. Lee, and then 
for yours/* 

When I went from her presence I felt much joy, 
mingled with much pain. The old disgrace was now all 
the more bitter to bear because, had it not been, I be- 
lieved that the way I longed most to tread might be 
open for me. I was a fool, I told myself, to be thinking 
of the curve of a girl's eyebrow, and I turned at once to 
sterner matters. 

In the short time left to me I assiduously spread the 
report that Mr. Carew was eager to go against the 
savages, as he had great interests in Kentucky, and on 
that account felt the weight of his obligation to assist 
in the defence. So when they came to him and gave 
compliments to his zeal he was somewhat taken aback; 
but seeing no way of escape with honour, made the best 
of it, and pretended to the zeal that he did not feel. 
There was in him something of Jasper^s shifty charac- 
ter, though the grain of it was better. Jasper himself 
had made a hasty journey to Lexington, and he slipped 
through our sieve. 

The expedition drawn from many parts of Kentucky 
started in three days, so rapid were our preparations, 
but it was none too soon, as the entire border lay under 
the tomahawk, and the tale of slaughter did not cease 
to come. 

Ours was a little army in which every man com- 
manded himself. We had colonels and captains selected 
by ourselves whom we could turn into privates when 
we chose, and who could give advice which might or 
might not be taken. In truth, we represented the sort 
of government in which Joe Grimes believed — every 
man for himself, and " devil take the hindmost." All 
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were brave and strong, sons of the forest, who knew 
the Indian trail when they saw it, and were confident of 
their own powers. 

As we advanced rapidly northward our numbers in- 
creased, and it was a picturesque little force variously 
clad and well armed. These men, with their fiery spirit 
and eager desire to close with the foe, presented a strik- 
ing contrast to the drooping army of St. Clair which 
had perished in the great woods. 

The zeal and rage of the borderers increased as we 
approached the Ohio. The full tale of slaughter had 
not been told. The tomahawk was flashing along a line 
of two hundred miles, and the savages were showing no 
mercy. We talked of these things, and the desire for 
revenge burned in every bosom. Hoyoquim's army, in 
great force, it was said, was besieging Winston's Station, 
near the Ohio, and increasing our speed again, we has- 
tened to its relief. When within one day's march of the 
Station, Osseo joined us, coming into camp at daybreak, 
and taking his place without a word beside me at the 
camp fire. Nor did I speak for a half hour, merely help- 
ing him to food and waiting until in his own good time 
he should choose to talk. Then he looked around at our 
motley little army and said: 

** In the camp of the General-who-never-walks the 
fire burned too low; here it bums too high.'' 

I sighed. I could not help it. I had seen already the 
fault of which Osseo spoke, but I was reluctant to men- 
tion it. Sanguine of success and eager to show the regu- 
lar troops how superior the borderers were in the con- 
duct of Indian war, they thought only of finding the 
foe. Osseo said no more, and while we sat in silence 
another approached us, and to my surprise it was Un- 
derwood. 

"How happens it that you are here, Mr. Under- 
wood? " I asked, and then I would have given much had 
I not spoken the question, as his face flushed a little. 
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and plainly he knew the cause of my surprise. But he 
answered: 

'^ My errand is the same as jrours^ Mr. Lee. I come 
to fight the savages." 

His face^ the flush departing now^ seemed paler to 
me than ever, but the spirit I saw that night when he 
denounced the conspirators burned in his eyes. 

" I am not much of a forester," he said, " and I know 
little of Indian war, but it is not a time when any of us 
should shun the conflict." 

I welcomed him at our fireside, and Osseo gave his 
approval. I felt an increasing liking for this man. It 
seemed to me a fine thing that he should so far over- 
come his physical impulses that he could force him- 
self to come upon such service. I not only liked 
him, I admired him. His delay in joining us, I 
learned, was due to an effort to raise additional volun- 
teers. 

Our halt was brief, and as we approached Winston 
Station a messenger informed us that the heroic band 
of defenders from the cover of their wooden walls had 
repulsed every attack of the savage army, which was 
now retiring, in fear of our advance. Then our men 
shouted their joy, and their fiery zeal swelled higher 
and higher. They would follow the horde of Hoyoquim 
and destroy it. Now, they said, the difference be- 
tween soldiers and borderers was plain to every one; 
even the savages were aware of it, and while they 
would never retire in the face of the regulars they 
knew too much to await the attack of the true for- 
esters. 

^* Across the Ohio and after them!" was the uni- 
versal shout, and all were eager to strike a blow which 
should balance the defeat of St. Clair. Curry sprang 
upon a log and made a speech full of heat. The man in 
truth had a rude eloquence, and it was sufficient for his 
hearers. We pressed forward at once upon the trail of 
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the savage army, crossing the Ohio, and after passing 
a low range of hills we entered a beautiful prairie 
country. 

The air turned warm; the light snow melted and, 
despite lingering winter, the grass and foliage showed 
here and there. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

AT THE FOBD ' 

The next day was one of those strange days that 
we have sometimes in the Western lands between the 
great colds. The grass bent in little waves like the 
ripples 01^ a river, and the brown tint of leaf and stem 
was almost lost in the golden flush of the sun. The wind 
that came over the brow of a hill fanned our faces like 
a perfumed breath, and all around us was a flood of 
colour, the gold of the sunbeams softened by the snowy 
white clouds through which they came. 

I turned my face to the wind and inhaled its breath. 
It filled my lungs, and heart and brain alike expanded. 
I felt again the joy of the wilderness. I could under- 
stand the philosophy of the old Greeks who believed in 
fauns and satyrs, and that in the morning of time we 
roamed the scented woods, happy and harmless. 

Our course now took us toward a river which flowed 
into the Ohio, and presently we saw in the distance the 
faint line of its stream. The condition of the trail 
showed that we were advancing faster than the Indian 
army, and we increased our speed again. 

The river grew broader, and its silver shaded into 
deeper blue. A haze of hills beyond it became purple, 
and the line of a distant forest cut the sky like a sabre's 
edge. 

We halted presently, and I looked around at my 
comrades, who had gathered in a great group, on 
foot and on horseback, two hundred strong men, faces 
204 
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darkened and seamed by sun^ wind^ and rain^ figures 
spare but nervous and powerful, some clad in home- 
spun, others in tanned deerskin trimmed with long 
fringe and little coloured beads which flashed in red and 
blue and yellow as the sunbeams fell upon them. All 
carried the Western rifle, conspicuous with its quaintly 
carved stock and long, slender barrel of blue steel. 
Looking upon them, I was proud of my comrades, 
though I did not forget Osseous warning of " too much 
fire.'' 

The leaders now talked together a little, and I 
preached caution. 

" Caution! '' cried Curry; " while we are lingering 
here the savages are escaping.'' 

His words, not mine, were grateful in the ears of the 
men. So I stepped aside. 

" Do you think we'll overtake them this side of the 
river? " asked Joe Grimes of me. 

I looked at the long stretch of forest and the blue 
band of the stream, and saw nothing but peace and still- 
ness, save where our men gathered. The outline of 
purple hills beyond the river showed no change. But 
through the deep grass led the trail of many footsteps 
which were not a puzzle to me, for as my eyes turned 
away from the forests and the water, I bent over and 
examined the traces with a trained eye. Then I shook 
my head and Underwood signified his agreement. 

^* I believe they will make their stand at the river," 
he said. " That is the best place for them." 

I thought him right, and even old Joe in his confi- 
dence seemed to have lost his habitual caution. He and 
the others feared only that the warriors would not wait 
for us, that the rapidity of their flight would leave us 
behind, no matter how strenuously we pursued, and 
they were consumed with impatience at the delay. Some 
had talked of caution, of the superior numbers of the 
warriors, and the danger of ambush, but the great ma^ 
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jority laughed at the conservatives, and did not hesitate 
to call them unpleasant names. 

" There are a thousand of the warriors, and we are 
but two hundred,^' said Underwood as we stood there. 
" We ought to wait for re-enforcements/^ 

Old Joe flamed out at him and boldly called him a 
coward. I felt pity for the man, and told Grimes that he 
should be ashamed of himself, but I was unheeded. 
Underwood did not resent the affront, merely turning 
away. 

The council ended and our leaders rode toward the 
river, thus giving the sign that we should continue the 
pursuit. A fierce shout of approval arose, and then 
we poured forward in a picturesque stream, the sun 
flashing over the rifle barrels and the brown, eager faces, 
the beads on leggings and moccasins shimmering in 
many colours. 

The river, first seen a sUver thread in the morning, 
was now a dark-blue sheet of water, and very near; yet 
I looked little at it, keeping my eyes on the line of the 
woods which filed past on either side of us. I searched 
them continually for the glimpse of a brown form or 
the steel of a rifle barrel glinting as some stray sun- 
beam struck upon it. The traces that we were following 
led straight toward the river, yet it seemed natural in 
me to watch everywhere for an ambush. The lightest 
sounds came to my ears, and I felt a familiarity with all 
the phases of the wilderness. This was home. 

But the woods were silent and unoccupied. My eyes 
could find nothing there. The peace was the same that 
had hung over the land in the morning. A redbird 
glowing in his deepest scarlet sat on a bough just over 
my head, and did not move as we passed. 

We reached the river and stopped upon its bank, 
staring at the line of bare hills on the farther shore, the 
hills that had shone deep blue in the distance and then 
purple. We were astonished for the moment, and our 
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little army, breathing deeply, expressed its opinions 
with freedom. 

We could not see a human being on the other side. 
The Indian force which the men had expected with such 
confidence to find waiting for us there was gone. Even 
then it might be far on its way toward the deeper wilder- 
ness, and many hearts beat with fierce anger at its escape. 

Again I eagerly searched the line of silent hills, but 
saw nothing. The blue bluffs and the white stone 
gleamed in the sun, and there was the river, flowing in 
blue where the channel was deep, but rippling in silver 
bubbles and white foam over the shallows. The peace 
of the world was still about us, and the little white 
clouds sailed calmly on in turquoise heavens. 

"If necessary we should follow them even to the 
lakes,^^ said Joe Grimes to me. 

" But it will not be necessary,^' I replied. " Look! '' 

Two Indians had appeared on one of the hills beyond 
the river. They were Shawnee warriors in all the glory 
and hideousness of their war-paint, each carrying a rifle 
in his hand. They came a little nearer, and sitting on 
a rock looked intently at us. There was something par- 
ticularly insulting in their stare, their air of unconcern, 
even disdain, and the angry blood flew to my head. 

" Scouts or skirmishers,^^ said Grimes. 

" Yes,^' I replied, " and they are daring us to cross 
and attack them.^* 

" We^ll be cowards if we don't,^^ he said. 

'* Joe,'' I said, " remember one of your own favourite 
sayings — * Never bite off more'n you can chew.' " 

He gave an angry snort, but did not answer me. 
Then he raised his rifle, but it was too far for a shot. 
Others too had made threatening motions with their 
weapons, but the warriors either knew that they were 
safe or scorned them. One ran his fingers carelessly 
through his long scalp-lock, and then leaned back 
against the rock as if he would go to sleep. 
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Our leaders drew together- again, and there was much 
talk. But I foresaw the result of it. There was the 
long, easy slope worn by the crossing of buffalo herds, 
and a dash into the fordable river woidd soon put us 
on the other side. 

The talk continued. Underwood, unabashed by the 
name of coward, which had been applied more than once 
to him, pushed into the circle and advised them not 
to attempt the passage of the river in the face of the 
Indian army. Some voices were raised in his support, 
mine among them, but the others turned upon him and 
rebuffed him so hardly that he withdrew and stood at a 
little distance, leaning upon his gun. Even those who 
shared his opinions would not be his friends because 
everybody knew that he was a coward. I watched his 
face, but if he felt shame he did not show it. I could 
not understand him; a man might be a coward, but I 
had never before heard of one who did not try to hide 
the fact. Once Underwood's eyes met mine, but they 
seemed to take no note of my look, and passed on to- 
ward the river and the two warriors who sat on the hill, 
combing their scalp-locks with their fingers. 

The younger men were nearest the river, and they 
moved about in their impatience, swearing now and then 
under their breath, the metal of the guns clicking 
against metal. The scent of the great woods that had 
followed me all the morning came to me still. The 
same little white clouds sailed peacefully past the sun 
and left the huge coppery ball to shoot its rays upon us. 

I looked at the debating leaders, and then turned 
my gaze back to the hill. I saw the Indians sitting upon 
the rocks and then I did not see them. I rubbed my 
eyes to remove the film which had dimmed my vision, for 
I could not believe that they had gone, thinking it only 
an illusion. The rubbing did not bring the warriors 
back. I saw the bare, blue hill, its outlines cutting the 
sky as sharply as ever, the stone outcropping seeming to 
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smoulder in the sun^ but it was lone and desolate^ as if 
men had never been there. 

" See, they have fled! *' shouted old Joe; " the band 
is afraid of us! ^* 

Again the cry that we follow at once was raised. I 
saw Underwood's lips move as if he were about to ut- 
ter another protest, and I wondered at the man^s hardi- 
hood and lack of shame. But he crushed the impulse, 
and closing his lips tightly, remained leaning upon his 
rifle's muzzle and intently regarding the leaders. 

Most of our band had closed around those who were 
to decide our course, urging their older comrades to de- 
lay no longer and lead them forward in the pursuit, if 
they were really brave men. It was a circle of hot, red 
faces, angry eyes, and swaying forms. Suddenly one of 
the officers on horseback, a large man with the reddest 
face of all — Curry himself — pushed his horse out of the 
circle and rode toward the ford. He paused near the 
brink, wheeled his horse about until he faced us, and 
cried in a voice that was a mixture of swagger, courage, 
and scorn: 

'* All who are not cowards follow me! " 

Then he wheeled again and galloped into the river. 

His taunt was the touch of fire to dry grass, and we 
poured after him, a tumultuous horde, horse and foot 
alike eager to be first at the crossing, leaders now as 
wild as the men with enthusiasm. I was in the front, 
but I did not forget to look again at Underwood and 
see whether he would go or stay. He kept pace with the 
rear ranks, and then I lost him as I dashed into the 
stream. These were my comrades, and I could ndt leave 
them. 

The water rose to my waist, and for the moment I 
was blinded by the foam and spray kicked up by so many 
men and horses. A clamour of shouting and splashing 
water rose around me, but I cleared my eyes, and hold- 
ing up my gun and powder to keep them Aty, pushed for 
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the farther shore^ stumbling over the boulders and the 
uneven bottom. 

The river was neither deep nor wide here, and its 
waters were churned up now by many feet, and men and 
horses blocked the way. A horse fell with a great splash, 
and he and his rider struggled up again, everybody giv- 
ing way and deepening the confusion. I looked at the 
blue hills, and I was alive with apprehension. It was 
here that we expected the Indian army to make its stand, 
disputing with us the passage of the river, and if the 
warriors were to give us a fight at all it seemed to me 
that this was the best place for it. I expected them each 
moment to appear on the summits and pour a deadly fire 
upon us as we struggled in the river, but the hills re- 
mained as bare as ever, shining in the sun, and there 
were no sounds save those that we made. 

Our wet and wild little army, thinking nothing of 
the cold, pulled itself out of the water and stood upon 
dry land, triumphant, the obstacle that we feared most 
overcome, our foes still fleeing the sight of our faces. 

The sun was rapidly drying our clothes, though wet 
or dry it was a matter to which the men gave little 
thought, as we climbed the hills and stood upon their 
summits, seeing only the wilderness before us. But the 
scouts soon found the trail of the warriors, leading 
on straight ahead, and we followed. I confess that I 
too shared somewhat in the enthusiasm of the moment. 

The ground remained rough, and we proceeded along 
the crest of a ridge that ran back at an angle from the 
river. The confused talk ceased now, and we heard 
only the footsteps and heavy breathing of men and 
horses, upon whom the long pursuit was beginning to 
tell. As we left the river the open nature of the coun- 
try ceased, thickets of bushes and clumps of trees ap- 
pearing, while farther on curved the wilderness. 

I watched the dark line of the forest, sure that it 
now hid the fleeing warriors. 
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The ridge broadened a little, and seemed to extend 
to the distant woods in which we believed the Indian 
army to have sought refuge, offering us an easy path 
of pursuit along its crest. Full of zeal and spirit, tho 
borderers forgot now the weariness which had begun to 
creep over them, and pressed on with rising ardour. I 
was in the front rank, keeping pace with the horsemen, 
and I watched the forest as it rose like a wall from the 
earth, ending in a sharp black line against the blue sky. 
A tremidous haze like that of Indian summer hung over 
it, and it seemed to form so secure a covert that I won- 
dered if we shoidd ever be able to find our enemy in its 
depths. 

Osseo was by my side, saying nothing, though I 
knew well his thoughts. We had sunk into silence now, 
our course decided, and no breath to spare for talking. 
The ridge flattened out somewhat, and I noticed that it 
was cut on either side by a great gully, filled with a dense 
growth of bushes. 

We halted here a moment to examine the trail, which 
seemed to veer about as if the warriors had become un- 
certain in their flight, and I glanced toward the ravine 
on my right and its thickets of bushes. My eyes lingered 
there a moment, and were passing on when they were 
caught by something and turned back. It was a metallic 
gleam, a flash quick but bright, like the sparkle of a 
firefly in the dark, that drew me, and I looked for it 
again. 

That passing gleam of steel was not more sudden 
than my comprehension of it, of its awful nature, of 
the catastrophe. I knew that it was a flash of sunlight 
falling across the polished barrel of a rifle. I knew that 
a thousand sharpshooters lay concealed in the bushes of 
those two ravines, and we — ^rash fools! — ^had marched 
directly between, making of ourselves a target as full 
and fair as the most ferocious warrior coidd covet. 
What right had we now to taunt St. Clair? 
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Involuntarily I seized the arm of Osseo in so fierce 
a grasp that he turned upon me in surprise. This move- 
ment of my hand, this succession of vehement emotions, 
passed in a second, and I opened my mouth to shout the 
warning, but it was never uttered. 

The cry was checked at my lips by a burst of fire on 
either side of us, like the two long, flaming edges of a 
sword. The red blaze seemed to reach from either ravine 
to our faces, and inclosed us in a rim of death. The 
crack of himdreds of rifles uniting made a roar as of 
cannon, columns of smoke arose, and the odour of 
burned gunpowder snuffed out the perfume of the wil- 
derness. 

The flame of the rifles fired so close flashed in our 
faces. The cry of death mingled with the cry of pain. 
Our little band reeled under the leaden sleet and dripped 
blood. Horses and men dropped together and the 
screams of wounded animals added to the confused and 
terrible uproar. 

I was used to Indian warfare, but this was so quick 
that for the moment I was dazed. It scarce seemed real. 

A man beside me suddenly asked what we ought 
to do. I was about to reply, but before I could speak a 
word he fell dead at my feet, struck between the eryds by 
a rifle ball. 

A wounded horse, shrieking in pain, plunged past me, 
and fell among the bushes from which the red sharp- 
shooters were pouring their fire. 

The paralysis of the terrible surprise was still upon 
us, the fire which scorched us ffom all sides still drove 
us toward a common centre, the hiiddle of man and 
horses becoming every moment denser dud mote con- 
fused. Some of us were firing at random into the en- 
circling rim of smoke. Men would pitch out of the mass 
and fall headlong to the ground where they lay; most of 
our leaders were killed already, many of those who still 
stood were bleeding from wounds, ffttd all the time our 
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ears were filled with the fierce, triumphant peal of the 
war-whoop. 

They pressed closer and closer upon us, five times 
as numerous, with all the advantage of a surprise and 
the first volleys, using every bush and tree and stone as 
shelter, until sometimes we saw only the curling smoke 
and the dim outlines of the undergrowth. 

I looked at our blood-stained group, the brilliant 
deerskin tunics dyed now with many a red stream, and 
still saw upon many faces that dim look of surprised 
horror, of vague dismay, borderers though they were. 
All the grass was torn up by our tramplings, and upon 
either side of us the bank of smoke had become a solid 
mass, through which the steady fire of the rifles blazed 
in hundreds of red streaks. 

A warrior dashed out of the smoke, and bending 
over a fallen man, drew his knife to scalp him. One 
of our band raised his rifle and shot the savage. That 
seemed to arouse our army from its apathy of despair, 
and with a universal impulse we turned our faces to- 
ward the river, which we had crossed so gaily a few 
minutes before. The thought in every mind then — ^and 
they were brave men — ^was flight* Those who have 
never been surprised by the appearance of death when 
least expected— death in its most terrible form — may 
boast of their courage, not otherwise. Ours were the 
best men of the border, and yet for a little while the 
panic was the same as that of St. Clair's day. 

The warriors, when they saw the attempt of their 
victims to break from the trap, began to shout more 
fiercely thaii ever, and increased the vigour of their 
fire. The clonds of smoke grew thicker and blacker, the 
volleys flashed faster, and the bullets, when they did 
not strike flesh and bone, whistled incessantly in our 
ears. The men choked with the smoke and were blinded 
by it; they stumbled over bushes and their comrades, and 
had no means of knowing which way they were going. 
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save that instinct was carrying them toward the river, 
now become somehow in their imagination a line of 
safety. Yet through all the horrible tumult, the smoke, 
the blaze and rattle of the firing, the groans of the 
wounded and the death cries, the force of old teaching 
and habits prevailed; the borderers mechanically loaded 
their rifles, and as fast as the bullets were rammed home 
fired into the encircling walls of smoke. 

Our band, though confused, was still a compact mass, 
held together by the enemy, who was pressing so fiercely 
upon us from all sides, but the terror of death and the 
love of life were urging us on. We wanted to get away 
from those rifles that were stinging us, from that enemy 
hidden in his veil of smoke who found us a perfect tar- 
get, while we could only see figures appearing and reap- 
pearing with the quickness of shadows on a screen. 

The mass of slowly moving white men in the centre 
of this ring of death suddenly heaved up and broke 
from a walk into a run toward the river. The warriors 
had not closed in entirely on what had been the rear of 
our army, and there the line of flitting phantoms was 
weakest. We drove at the place where the smoke was 
thinnest, leaving behind us our dead, firing the loaded 
rifles, clubbing at savage heads with the unloaded, 
shouting in rage, resembling nothing so much as a buf- 
falo with weakening strength and torn flanks sur- 
rounded by a herd of fierce and famished wolves. 

The fever rose into my eyes and brain. I became a 
savage myself. The barrel of my rifle, hot with th^ fre- 
quent discharges, burned my hand; once when I touched 
my face it felt as hot as the rifle barrel. The blood in 
my eyes and the drifting smoke enlarged and distorted 
everything, and the faces of my comrades became as 
wild and savage as my own. Everything had over it the 
tinge of bloody redness. The skies were no longer blue, 
though the blue was still there. This, however, was but 
the rage of battle. Otherwise I retained my presence of 
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mind^ and remained a part of the circle of my comrades^ 
the compact though bruised body that was driving at 
the thin point of the Indian line^ firing and shouting 
as it came. 

We struck the line of smoke and savage faces and 
dashed through it, a feeling of triumph flushing us for 
a moment as we passed. But the horde poured after 
us, now counting out our fallen, outnumbering us seven 
or eight to one, hanging in a swarm on both our flanks, 
pressing upon us from the rear, never giving us a mo- 
ment's rest, and keeping our wounds bleeding. 

*^ To the river! To the river! ** our men shouted in- 
cessantly, as if that river had suddenly become an im- 
pregnable fortress, destined to receive us and give us 
shelter. 

The same instinct was in possession of all, and to- 
ward the river we went, the merciless fire of our enemies 
scorching our flanks and rear, the warriors still whoop- 
ing and yelling their triumph. Yet the borderers 
already began to recover from their confusion. Eetreat 
was necessary, but the fight was not done. I saw better 
now — the smoke was broken into pillars and columns, 
the rifle flashes were scattered more widely, but around 
us there was always the same reek of blood and sweat. 
Some comrade would press against me, shoulder to shoul- 
der, straining like myself, and then he would go down, to 
become a victim of the tomahawk. Those who fell did 
not rise again. 

We were a huge bank of fire and smoke moving over 
the ground, ourselves the front of it, the Indians the 
rear and sides, and always the bank was rent by many 
flashes and shouts and cries, and it left a trail of the 
dead that it spat out; yet there was some order among 
us, and it was not our men alone who fell. The savages, 
too, were beginning to pay a price. 

Still the bank of fire and smoke rolled on, giving 
forth a volume of harsh and confused sound, and in-^ 
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creasing its speed as the blue streak of the rbfer began 
to shine before it. The gleam of the water was like a 
magnet to many; they believed that beyond it lay safety, 
but, however they struggled on, the streak broadened 
too slowly. 

Osseo was beside me, fighting as he had fought in 
St. Clair's defeat. Despite the confusion, I was now 
able to watch the attack, and when a warrior dashed out 
of the smoke to scalp one of our wounijed who had 
begun to lag a little from weakness, I raised my rifle 
and shot the savage through the head. 

"Well done!^' said a voice near me, and looking 
through the film of smoke I beheld Underwood, whom 
they had called a coward. It struck me even then that 
I saw no fear upon his face. 

The fight and the flight seemed to me to grow in 
ferocity as we approaclied the river. The great cloud 
increased in density and hung closer to the earth, the 
firing of the rifles made an unbroken crash, and the yell- 
ing of the savages was as steady and fierce as the howl- 
ing of a pack of wolves. They spread farther along our 
flanks, and tried to overlap us and pass in front of us 
before we reached the ford, but we drove them back 
for a moment; then, with these wolves again hanging to 
us, we reached the river, and into the water we rushed, 
pursuers and pursued, white men and Indians together, 
still fighting, some of us now hand to hand, knives 
against tomahawks, the gun muzzle pressed upon the 
target, the silver of the river's current already flowing 
in red streaks. 

That terrible cloud of fire and smoke which had fol- 
lowed us so far was not turned back by the stream, but 
still hovered over and inclosed us, and the core of it was 
now a fighting jumble of white men and red. The water 
was dashed into bubbles and foam by whistling bullets 
and striking arms. Men stumbled on the rough bottom, 
and falling, disappeared. Some came up again and 
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others did not. A floating body struck against me and 
passed on. The stream from bank to bank was full of 
red and white men, in whom only the animal was left, 
shooting, stabbing, and striking, and filling the air with 
shouts, yells, and groans. More savages lined the bank 
and fired at every white face they saw. The river now 
seemed to roar and splash around us and encourage us 
with an evil song to kill. The ferocity of the battle in 
the water excelled anything that we had seen on the 
land this day, and I be^an to believe that with all these 
Indians clinging to us and hacking at us we could never 
reach the farther shore. 

Nothing oppressed me so much as that horrible river. 
I hated its hiss and gurgle, and my heart revolted at 
the sight of the bloody bubbles that floated past me. 
When I fell once and came up with my mouth full of 
water I spat it out as if it were so much poison. 

As we rocked and reeled about in the stream we strug- 
gled always to burst from the grasp of the savages, to 
throw them off, and to escape to the shore. There was 
no order, no plan in our fighting, and we were with- 
out a leader, until at last I heard one voice raised above 
the uproar — a voice that had the tone of a commander. 
Wiping the smoke and spray from my eyes, I saw Under- 
wood, up to his waist in the river, but calm. 

" Comrades, men! " he shouted in a voice that every- 
body heard, " stand together! We must beat them back 
now, or none of us will be saved! WonH you help? " 

His voice resounded above all the tumult of the bat- 
tle, and his face was that of a man without fear. He 
inspired the defence anew, he brought back the courage 
that was natural to our little army, though partly beaten 
out of it by the sudden ambuscade and overwhelming 
attack. He dashed here and there, encouraging one, 
directing the efforts of another, and all of us found our- 
selves obeying him, as if he were our natural and chosen 
leader, which he now was, become such by supreme fit- 
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ness. Though the bullets sang their venomous little 
song around him, he paid no heed to them, but con- 
tinued to encourage us with voice and hand, to fight 
with us sometimes, and always to direct the combat. I 
knew then that his was the wisest and bravest mind 
among all these men, and for a moment I was over- 
whelmed with shame that I had ever called him a 
coward or thought of him as such. 

The violence of the fight in the water deepened. The 
Indians, despite their superiority in numbers, had not 
been able to pass us, and the panic that had assailed the 
men began to give way to a kind of fierce exultation. 

Underwood was unremitting in his exertions, and 
presently we found ourselves formed into a line of bat- 
tle — ^a rough line, it is true, but one that presented a 
defensive front to the enemy, bri&tling with rifles, and 
more dangerous to them than the wild melee of single- 
handed fighting in the river. 

The warriors, savage as they were for our lives, 
shrank a moment from this little band, dripping with 
blood and water, wholly desperate, conscious that the 
time to make the last stand, if a single one was to escape, 
had come, and animated with the courage that the 
wounded beast has when he sets his back against a rock 
and faces his enemy. But that moment quickly passed, 
and then, more lustful than ever for our blood, they 
rushed upon us, each uttering the war-whoop. We had 
reloaded our rifles, and under the command of Under- 
wood awaited the shock, half of us delivering a volley at 
only a few yards into their faces, the other half following 
it up with an equally deadly fire as they reeled back 
under the first blow. Then we charged them, smashing 
with clubs and stabbing with knives, and so great was 
the impetus of our slender force, borne on by the last 
courage which is the most desperate, that their line bent 
before ours and was driven back toward the shore. 
Numbers and their daring, of which they had a full 
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ghare^ were of no avail; we were a band of wild men, and 
elated with the triumph of the moment we forgot death, 
the desire to escape, and everything else save the wish to 
end the lives of the yelling savages in front of ns. And 
always Underwood led the men on, calm, watchful, im- 
wounded. 

Fighting thus, we drove them back across the river 
and up the hills, and so heavy was the blow we gave that 
the whole numerous band shrank from us, and their 
fire sank just as the effort and impulse which bore us on 
had begun to die. But the precious time to get our 
wounded and ourselves out of their grasp and across the 
river was gained. The men rushed about, still under 
the guidance of Underwood, and reached the farther 
shore as the howling pack recovered their courage and 
came swarming after us. But we stood upon the bank 
and received them as they plunged into the water with 
so fierce and deadly a fire that they recoiled again, and 
we exulted in our triumph. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV 

BACK TO THE SOUTH 

The river, which in our retreat had threatened to 
be our destruction, was now, repassed, our bulwark. It 
sometimes happens that men who have lived hitherto 
peaceful lives, suddenly and under the pressure of ne-r 
cessity develop military talent. And the pale, reserved 
schoolmaster, whom all called a coward, now furnished 
such an instance. He shouted to us to hold the ford, 
and he was obeyed. The spirit and courage of the bor- 
derers rose again. They were not like the raw soldiers; 
they might bend to the sudden blow, but they would 
not break, and though rash leadership and their own hot 
blood had led them into disaster, they sought now for 
revenge. 

I thought it well to imitate the example of Under- 
wood, and I too cried to the men to attack, and helped 
in forming our forces for the defence. Curry had been 
mortally wounded in the river, but managed to reach 
the shore, where he died presently, paying for his folly 
with his life. Harvey, he of the weak chin, who had 
been drawn into the plot by the stronger man, Curry, 
was wounded too, but his hurt was slight, and he was 
fighting with valour, all his treason gone from him in 
such strenuous moments like a skim of snow melting 
before a hot sun. I looked, too, for Mr. Carew, and I 
saw him lying wounded at the very edge of the stream, 
unable to come farther, and in his position a fair target 
for the Indian rifles on the other shore. 
220 
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I did not in the first moment feel pity for the man. 
His death would be a great grief to his daughter, but 
it might save her from keener sorrows, and I turned my 
eyes from the sight of the wounded man lying there, his 
feet in the water. Then I felt shame and remorse be- 
cause such a thought had entered my mind, and spring- 
ing forward I dragged him to the cover of the rocks. 

" I thank you, Lee; my debt to you grows great,** he 
said, and there was genuine gratitude in his tone. 

I had no time to answer him, as the savages, rushing 
forward with a fierce yell of triumph, were beginning 
their attempt to force the ford, though they came now 
to meet a foe full of courage. Our men, sheltering their 
bodies behind rocks and hillocks, received them with so 
true and deadly a fire that they fell back to the shelter 
of the farther bank, leaving many dead to float off with 
the stream. Twice and thrice they returned to the 
assault, but they could not force the passage, being 
hurled back each time with increasing loss, and then the 
war-cry of the borderers arose, in its turn triumphant. 

All day we held that bloody ford, and at nightfall the 
savage army, tired of so vain and costly an effort, re- 
sumed its march to the northward, while we, taking our 
wounded with us> turned to the south, sad because we 
had rushed into an ambush, but with the saving mem- 
ory that at the last we had regained our courage and 
driven back our foes. We had been hot with folly, but 
our valour had saved us. 

I heard as we marched little criticism of the mis- 
takes of others. Our own were too fresh in our minds, 
but the common danger now bound the men together in 
a brotherhood that could not be broken. Old Joe Grimes 
for the first time in his life was subdued, and talked to 
me in the most temperate manner. 

" We bit off more*n we could chaw,** he said. ** You 
can scorch a cat once, but it*s mighty hard to git him 
too dose to the fire twice.** 
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"You must help to defend the border now, Joe,*^ 
I said. 

" Fm not thinking of anything else/^ he replied. 

And I believe that his words were true. Harvey, too, 
spoke to me a little later. His left arm was in a sling, 
caused by a flesh wound, but his downcast look was not 
due to his hurt. 

"Mr. Lee,^^ he said, "I have been indulging in a 
dream as foolish as it was wicked, and it took a man 
whom I once despised. Underwood the schoolmaster, to 
awaken me from it." 

" But you waken in time," I said. 

" Will you say nothing of what you saw and heard in 
Danville back there, that night? " he asked. 

" You do not need my promise," I answered; ** the 
occasion will never arise." 

His face grew clearer, and presently I saw him talk- 
ing in the most cheerful manner to others. In truth, he 
was but a boy, and Curry had drawn him into the mis- 
chief. Mr. Carew, on his part, was silent and moody, a 
frame of mind for which his wound gave him good ex- 
cuse, and I kept away from him. Underwood by unani- 
mous consent remained in command, though he was kind 
enough often to ask the advice of Osseo, myself, and 
others, and he conducted us safely across the Ohio into 
Kentucky, where the little army divided, all returning 
to their homes or duties elsewhere. Osseo again was to 
wait for me at the Ohio, and I continued the journey 
with Underwood and Mr. Carew to Danville. It was my 
first impulse to stop at the Ohio, but I wished to see 
Mr. Carew safe again with his wife and daughter, and 
I did not deny to myself that the sight of Rose Carew 
once more would be pleasant to my eyes. Not in all the 
years since its beginning had my disgrace borne so heav- 
ily upon me as it did now. Were I only free to seek her, 
I said over and over again to myself, I might pick up 
the challenging glove of any one, even that of Jasper 
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himself, with all his worldly wealth and smooth ways. I 
renewed the events of our life together, the long flight 
through the forest, the idyllic days, and the revelation. 
I could remember each incident, and the order in which 
it came, and her look and smile when she spoke. 

Mr. Carew remained silent and gloomy. His wound, 
though still painful, did not prevent him from travelling 
on horseback, and I was glad now that he had been 
struck in the battle, since to any who might hereafter 
taunt him with projected treason he could point to the 
honourable scars received in his countr/s cause. But 
Underwood was my friend, and we talked freely. There 
was a certain change in him. The man had found 
himself. He was now conscious of his own powers, and 
yet scarce knowing whence the knowledge came. I 
saw in him a force which had not appeared until that 
night in Danville, when it was disclosed by the presence 
of supreme emotion. I was drawn to him, too, by the 
faith that he showed in me. 

" You must remain with us now, Lee,** he repeated. 
"*Tis not a matter to be dismissed lightly, and I beg 
you to think long upon it before you refuse. You were 
one of those who did not fall into a panic back there at 
the ford. The debt that Kentucky owes you has grown. 
Here you have the respect and love of everybody. Stay 
with us and become one of our great men. We need 
your like.** 

He did not know then that he himself was to win such 
a place — ^member of Congress and then Governor of his 
State, a national figure of importance — ^but I dimly 
foresaw it even at that moment. I confess that he 
tempted me strongly. I could go back to the old com- 
munity and show the honours given to me by the new, 
but stronger than that was the vision of a woman's oval 
face, with fair hair rising above pure eyes. 

" Don*t ask me. Underwood,** I replied; " I feel that 
I ought not to stay.** 
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He said no more, but often I caught his eyes dwelling 
upon me with a wistful look, and I was troubled much, 
for the flesh was weak. 

I felt that our defeat — defeat it was despite the final 
repulse of the savages — was not in one respect a bad 
thing for the Western people, as they could now look 
with more leniency upon the mistakes of their Eastern 
brethren, and the community of disaster would bind 
them together. The news of the fight at the ford was 
received with calm, showing another phase of their 
character. It was their own who had made the mistake 
and suffered, and they would not complain; rather, it 
would encourage them to new efforts in defence of the 
border, and they would make expiation; they would 
hold the Western marches until the new relief expedi- 
tion which the Government was now said to be prepar- 
ing could come. The people strengthened themselves 
again for the great task that lay before them, and in 
the face of defeat that must be repaired the last phase 
of Spanish or French conspiracy disappeared like a 
dead leaf before a wind. 

Our advance southward was slow, owing to Mr. Ca- 
rew's wound, and suddenly spring, which often in that 
latitude makes unkept promises, began to breathe upon 
us with south winds. Tender blades of grass sprang up 
amid the dead stems of last year, and a faint tint of 
green appeared on the foliage. I looked at the beauti- 
ful land rolling so gently over hill and valley, the 
brooks of clear water, and the noble forests of oak and 
hickory and beech; and Underwood, following my eye, 
swept his hand in a wide curve. 

*^ This is too fine a country for our race to lose,** he 
said, ^* and I know, too, of none better for the making of 



a man^s career.** 



His eyes met mine directly now, and his look was 
most meaning, but I shook my head. He sighed slightly, 
and was silent. 
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Joe Grimes and others had gone on before, and we 
found our fame ready for us. The skill, courage, and 
quickness of Uuderwood were praised by ell, and he had 
ample repayment for the measure of contempt which 
once was given to him. I too, it is said, had borne a 
part second only to his, and my denials seemed only to 
increase the emphasis of the statements. Mr.Carew was 
applauded as a hero who had received a desperate wound 
in a successful endeavour to cover the retreat of his com- 
rades, and soon he brightened visibly, for he loved praise. 
His confidence returned, and he speedily became his old 
complacent self, ready of speech and courteous of man- 
ner. Jasper met us at Lexington, and his joy at the 
sight of Mr. Carew, alive and wrapped in glory, was quite 
wonderful to see. He wished that he could boast of such 
honourable scars; it had been a painful thing for him 
to stay behind, but necessity was the step-mother of 
choice, and he was the sufferer, yet the knowledge of Mr. 
Carew^s achievements almost repaid him. It was all hol- 
low to me, but Mr. Carew^s delight was manifest, and 
soon the attention of Underwood and myself was not 
required by him, as he found ample pleasure in the so- 
ciety and flattery of Jasper. 

I went with them to Danville, where I saw Mr. Carew 
restored to his daughter and wife, as Bose Carew had 
been restored to her father and mother* She said but 
little to me then, but asked me not to go to the Ohio 
before seeing her again, and I promised. 
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FOB HOKOUB'S sake 

Spbikq was in tKe air when Bose Carew and I walked 
together on the border of the little town that was to 
be the capital of the new State. There had been a brief 
period of peace among us^ a rest before beginning anew 
the struggle in the Northwest. Not a breath of the 
Spanish conspiracy came to our ears. It seemed to be 
dead. 

Mr. Carew was recovering from his wound, and hia 
most faithful attendant next to his daughter was Jasper, 
who knew now all his moods, and, without fail, antici* 
pated them. 

I had been thinking of Osseo, and how he was wait- 
ing at the Ohio, but after my promise I could not go 
until Eose Carew sent for me, and now I had come. She 
seemed to me somewhat changed in these later days. I 
missed the humour and varying moods that marked her 
in our first flight through the wilderness. She was 
graver and paler, and yet she had passed through much 
to make her so. 

1 1 had heard for some days the voice of the wilderness 
calling in tones that would not be denied, but now as I 
walked with Eose Carew in this new and beautiful land 
just given to the uses of man, I heard another voice 
calling too. I was not by nature the wilderness hunter; 
the forest had its glory, but so had the homes of men. 
I was not one to scorn honours, and I loved to gaze upon 
the beautiful face of a woman. 
226 
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The Bunshine was like gold in the clear air^ and the 
houses glittered under its rays. Slender columns of 
smoke rose and seemed afar like silver spires. All 
around us stretched the noble country. I felt the influ- 
ence of such a scene^ and I saw that she too was touched 
by it. Her lips were parted a little^ and the red in her 
cheeks deepened. 

" Yes, it is beautiful/' she said, divining my thoughts. 

" Almost too beautiful for one to leave/' I answered. 

** One need not leave it/' she said. 

We were silent for a while, and then she continued, 
somewhat as if speaking to herself: 

" Pride is a fine thing to have, and often it may serve 
to keep one's honour clean, and again it may make its 
possessor stubborn, and blind his eyes to the right. I 
knew a man once to whom a great wrong had been done, 
and his heart was filled with bitterness toward those who 
had done him the wrong. He left his home and came 
to this new land. Soon he became known on the 
whole border for his valour in defence of the defence- 
less, and all loved him. When there was any great 
service of danger and daring to be done they sent for 
him, and he never refused. A girl was taken from her 
people and carried into the far Northwest by the savages, 
and this man followed to rescue her. When naught else 
could avail, and the Indian chief made the suggestion 
to him, he gave himself for her. He was rescued, but 
when he made that sacrifice he did not know that he 
would be." 

**It is a fable," I said. "The man is a border boaster. 
He merely claimed to have made such a sacrifice in or- 
der that he might rise in the favour of the rescued girl." 

" It is not a fable," she said. " He made no boast 
of it, but tried to keep it a secret. She learned of it 
from another. She did not at first know of the great 
injustice that had been done to this man, and when 
she heard the story of the charge against him, and 
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which iie did not deny to her^ she felt aversion toward 
him. She could not help it^ because she believed then 
that the charge was true/^ 

She faced me now, her eyes gazing into mine, and I 
felt that she was like one who had come to a confession 
and was resolved to make it. I would have stopped her, 
but I could not. 

"But she continued to watch him," she resumed, 
" and when she saw his deeds and the sacrifices he made 
for others she felt that whatever he may have done, it 
was in a moment of rash and heedless youth, and his was 
now a great nature, all the nobler because of what he 
had suffered.'* 

" It was her generous heart that made her think so," 
I said. " Men often wear false faces, and because of his 
fancied service she saw him not as he was, but as she 
wished him to be.'' 

" Not so," she said. " She saw him better than he 
saw himself. She would have him take all the rewards 
which other men covet, and which might be his if he 
would seek them. Perhaps no wish would be denied 
him. But his pride stands in the way, and there he 
wrongs himself and others." 

I had no answer then to make her. The note of the 
wilderness was silent at that moment, and I heard only 
the voice of my own kind calling to me. It was, in truth, 
a most beautiful land in which to live and be happy. I 
looked at the oak groves and the rolling hills in the ten- 
der green of young spring, and then at the tall girl with 
the luminous eyes, and I thought that never before had 
the homes of white men seemed so fair. 

" You do not know how many friends you have here," 
she said presently, " and I now owe you two great debts 
of gratitude — one for myself and one for my father. 
Oh, I have heard how you rescued him at the ford, and 
I have heard how you and Mr. Underwood saved our 
little army from destruction and turned the day." 
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" My friends are overkind/* I said. " It was Under- 
wood who did it all. My part was no more than that of 
any other.^' 

" Those who were with you do not say so. Kentucky 
is filled with your praises. None sings them louder than 
Mr. Underwood, who is sure to receive great honour from 
the State. Why should you refuse the same reward? ^' 

Then she painted a picture which was in truth most 
beautiful, though I knew it, too, to be most dangerous. 
It was the same story that Underwood had told me, and 
the colours were the same, but there was something else 
in her voice of which he could know nothing, and it was 
that which I dreaded most. I asked myself how any 
woman could ever hold in her heart the man who does 
not keep his honour clean. The thought decided me, 
and I was about to tell her that I should depart the next 
day for Osseo at the Ohio, but she, seeming to divine 
the nature of what I would say, exclaimed: 

" No, do not give me your answer now; I shall have 
more to say presently.*' 

Then she changed, and the change was so sudden that 
it took my breath, while I admired. She became again 
the piquant, elusive girl whom I had known in the forest, 
with aU her variable moods and merry humour, speaking 
of one topic, and then flitting to another like a butterfly 
on the wing. I felt my blood leap under the influence 
of her gaiety, but I soon noticed that she talked most 
of the East, of old places and people whom I knew, 
touching here and there upon the things that were vital 
to me and which I loved most, arousing in me such a 
longing to see it all again, and to see it when she saw it, 
that I was forced to put myself in bands of iron. 

Then she stopped suddenly. 

'* Now I must go back to my father,** she said, '* and 
I wish to see you again to-morrow, Mr. Lee, if you will 
come. But first I have another promise to exact of you. 
Go to the inn to-night. Some one who wishes very much 
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to see you will be there. No, don^t ask me who it is, 
but go." 

Of course I gave such an easy promise; and that 
night, shortly after sunset, I sat in a little room at the 
inn with a thick-set, large-faced, stern-lipped man, of 
whom I had heard often, but whom I now met for the 
first time. It was Isaac Shelby, one of the heroes of 
King's Mountain, a valiant patriot and defender of the 
border, who by almost unanimous consent was now about 
to become the first Governor of Kentucky. 

*^ We are well met, Mr. Lee," he said. " I have long 
heard of you, and I have heard good only. But now 
to business, understanding, of course, that what we say 
is in the confidence always existing between gentlemen.'* 

I bowed. In truth, he was wasting but little time 
upon preliminaries, though his welcome to me was warm, 
and all the more grateful coming from such a man. He 
fixed his eyes upon me, seeming to mark every expression 
of mine as he spoke. 

" You are a man of note in this region, Mr. Lee," he 
said. " You have a long claim upon its gratitude, and 
your fame is extending. Your rescue of Miss Carew was 
a most gallant affair, and your services in that last fight 
across the Ohio were great. Don't look embarrassed, 
man; I but speak the truth. And there is something else 
to your credit. I know of your visit to the school- 
house that night with Underwood, when you two faced 
the Spanish conspirators, and I know every one of 
them, too." 

I felt a sudden fear for Mr. Carew, and the fear was 
because of his daughter. He was a stern man who sat 
before me, and soon great power would be in his hands, 

*'' I knew that such an affair was breeding here," he 
continued, *^ and you need not think that it could ever 
have succeeded; doubtless you do not; I had some part 
in defeating the schemes of that wretch Wilkinson 
and his associates, and I could crush this, were it not 
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dead already, with a single pressure of my thumb, for, 
as you know, I am about to become the first Governor 
of this State, which I mention merely as fact, and not 
through vain boasting/^ 

" But these men are all repentant,** I said. 

" Those who have a chance to be so with one or two 
exceptions,** he said. " The two lawyers are too much 
frightened ever to raise their heads in such an affair 
again, and Curry, who under certain circumstances 
might have been the most dangerous of them all, has 
died for his country*s sake. Now there is Mr. Carew.** 

He did not take his eyes off me, and unless I deceived 
myself I saw a faint twinkle in them. 

"But Mr. Carew is safe,** he continued, "only he 
will have to be careful how he walks, despite the great 
credit he has received for that wound in the recent 
battle. When Kentucky calls upon him for service he 
will have to respond.** 

He spoke with emphasis, and his lips shut tightly to- 
gether. I saw that Mr. Carew was in truth in a trap, 
and I could appreciate the grim humour of it all the 
more because it put him in a safe place. 

" His daughter need not fear for her father,** he said, 
and again I saw that faint twinkle in his eye — ^a twinkle 
that set me to guessing. 

"And there, too, is your cousin Jasper,** he con- 
tinued. " I wish I could find some proof against him, 
but he has been too cunning. We should only weaken 
ourselves by proceeding against him. He is a bad fellow, 
Mr. Lee, for all his cousinship.** 

I was silent. 

" And now for yourself,** he continued. " You were 
one of those who denounced this affair. There you 
did us a service again, and we would reward you. I 
am not unaware of your past. Your pardon for men- 
tioning it, but it was a necessity. Stay with us and 
you shall have one of the greatest offices in the gift of 
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the Governor. You are a swordsman and a rifle shot, 
and if any one speak ill of you, warn him that he does so 
at his peril. Here in this land you are within a hedge 
of friends.^* 

I was moved to the depths and I felt myself trem- 
bling. I MfouLi have remained then, when this oflfer so 
fair was made to me, but I was afraid of a woman^s face. 
With her constantly before me I could not be true to 
myself, and I said again under my breath that the duty 
rested now more hea\ ily upon me than upon most men 
to keep my honour clean. 

"Then you will not stay?^^ he said, when I had 
given mv answer. 

« No/' I replied. 

"Not even if others should ask you?'* 

"Others have asked me, and I have given them 
the same answer. I do not think that I should stay.'* 

" It seems a pity," he said. " We shall have troub- 
lous times here, and God knows that this community 
needs strong men.'' 

"I shall have other work to do yonder on the 
border." 

"Ay, that you shall, and I know that you will do 
it well. My good wishes attend you, Mr. Lee." 

He gave my hand a strong clasp, and I left him, to 
find Osseo waiting for me at my lodgings. The chief 
had grown impatient, and he came now from the Ohio 
to find me. He asked me no question, but merely waited 
there in silent inquiry. 

" We shall go to-morrow, Osseo," I said. 

The next day in hunter's garb and with my rifle 
on my shoulder I bade Miss Carew good-bye. She looked 
at me steadily, and her eyes were full of reproach. 

"What does this departure mean, Mr. Lee?" she 
asked. 

" I return to the place in which I belong — ^the for- 
est," I replied 
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" And your promise to me back there across the Ohio 
that you would come to Philadelphia? '^ she asked. 

^^ There are some promises which it is more honest 
to break than to keep/^ I replied. " ASThat right have I 
to go to the East? What reply could I make to those 
who should ask me why I came? ^^ 

" But I asked you to come/^ she said. " Do not go 
back to the wilderness. Stay and live the larger life for 
which you are fit. Prove to all your enemies what you 
can be." 

I shook my head. 

" It is too late," I said. 

"It is not too late!" she exclaimed, and her tone 
thrilled me in every fibre. "Won't you come? What 
does something that happened long ago matter now? 
Of what importance is it now whether you were inno-* 
cent or guilty then? " 

" Does it matter to you? " 

" No." 

Her eyes told me that she spoke the truth, though 
the crimson in her cheeks was deeper. She did not 
know now how much I was compelled to cast aside. The 
forest was calling to me in a yet louder tone of duty. 

" Good-bye," I said. 

"Will you go back to the wilderness?" 

" Yes, I have no choice." 

She turned and ran into the house, leaving me stand- 
ing there like one dazed, and I felt to the centre of my 
heart that I should never see her again. 

A friendly hand was put upon my shoulder, and the 
voice of Osseo, as low and sweet as that of a woman, 
said in my ear: 

" The forest is calling to us, my brother." 

" Ay, Osseo, I hear it; let us go." 

We started at once, and soon were deep in the great 
Northwestern wilderness. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

TWO YEABS LATEB 

" You will find him in the fort on the hill yonder/' 
said the man. " He has been there for the last hour 
talking with his officers/^ 

Time had passed^ and I was now in the village called 
Cincinnati, a little place in its fifth or sixth year, built 
of log huts and shanties according to the border fashion 
of making its beginnings. But it was a picturesque 
village set between high hills, and with the wide and 
deep Ohio flowing at its feet. 

Before me was Fort Washington, its square logs ris- 
ing to a height of two stories and glistening with white- 
wash, the mouths of cannon appearing at its bastions, 
while to the eastward stretched a well-filled garden and 
the houses of the officers, all forming an odd combina- 
tion of war and peace. 

I walked up the hill, full of my resolve, and came to 
the fort, where I was stopped by a sentinel, rifle in 
hand. I gave him my name and business, and when he 
reported them to those inside I was conducted to a large 
apartment, but ill lighted by a single window. A half- 
dozen officers were sitting about, and evidently they 
had been debating subjects of importance, as maps and 
papers lay upon a table. He whom I sought was on 
the far side of the table, a short, thick, rosy-faced 
man, dressed in a splendid Continental uniform, each 
garment arranged with such care that its wearer could 
have been called dandyish, and might have been depre- 
284 
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elated by strangers had not the dignity of his manner 
and penetrating gaze forbidden it. A three-cornered 
hat with a great rosette upon the side lay at his elbow. 

I distinctly saw a sneer upon the faces of several of 
the officers as I entered and was announced^ and the 
most pronounced of all was that which disfigured the 
countenance of my cousin Jasper. But I treated such 
insolence with the coldness and scorn it deserved^ and 
kept my eyes fixed upon him to whom I came. He 
rose to his feet at the mention of my name, gazed fixedly 
at me a moment or two, with an expression of surprise 
changing rapidly — ^yes, I could not mistake it — ^to one 
of pleasure. Then he came forward with a quick, nerv- 
ous step, and holding out both his hands, cried: 

** It is the same John Lee who was by my side that 
night on the rocks at Stony Point! ^* 

I took the two hands that he offered me, and he must 
have felt mine tremble as they clasped his own. He 
knew all the old story, and yet he never hesitated. 

"Good old Jack Lee! Brave Jack Lee! Where have 
you been all these years? ^* he cried. "They told me 
in the East that you were dead, that you had been killed 
somewhere in the woods by the Indians. Out upon 
such a lie; Hwas past believing! ^twas impossible! What, 
the warm-blooded youth whom I used to know, the lad 
who never feared death, slain, obscurely, by breech* 
clouted savages! *Twas a lie I believed then, and I 
know it now! And you have come here now. Jack Lee, 
to help me in this pass! ** 

I was looking into the honest and steadfast eyes of 
Mad Anthony Wayne — ^what a pity many others were 
not affected with his particular kind of madness! — and 
I knew that I stood, as I had hoped, in the presence of a 
man my friend once, my friend yet — and always. He 
gave me ample and inmiediate proof. 

" Gentlemen,*^ he said to the others, and there was 
a touch of warning in his tone, " John Lee, of the Con- 
16 
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tinental army^ one of its most gallant and meritoriotis 
officers; one who never flinched in a desperate cause — ^I 
who was his comrade ought to know — ^and who, as some 
of you perhaps remember, was most unjustly accused 
and condenmed of an infamous crime, but whose inno- 
cence all the world shall yet know — ^gentlemen, Mr. 
Lce!^^ 

Then he presented them to me one by one, some 
bowing slightly and coldly, others with more warmth; 
and last of all was Major Carew — ^he was a major now — 
smiling and self-collected as of old. 

" We are no strangers,^^ he said as he took my hand. 
^^ I owe him much, and, moreover, we are comrades of 
the field.*' 

I saw that he had no fear of me, expecting me to 
spare him if he would spare me. He was safe from 
words of mine, but my chief reason was not the one 
that he bad in mind. 

"ISTone, general, can be more glad than I to meet 
Mr. Lee. This is the man who saved my daughter 
from the worst fate that may befall a woman,'* he con- 
tinued. 

** 'Twas like honest Jack, brave Jack,*' said General 
Wayne. " He ever had a weakness for the fair sex, and 
while willing enough to lay down his life for his country, 
he was more than willing to lay it down for woman, 
beautiful woman.*' 

I was sorry that the general's warmth of commenda- 
tion carried him quite so far, but 'twould have been a 
shame to complain. Major Carew merely smiled. 

^^ General Wayne gives you a character concerning 
the ladies which youth does not despise, and which in 
my own time I was anxious to have," he said. 

I was not thinking then of his words, but of Eose 
Carew. Where was she? In Kentucky or in the East? 
Married, doubtless! What else could I expect? Still I 
asked no question about her. General Wayne poured 
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wine; he seemed to be in an excellent humour; we had 
been loyal friends once, though he was the superior in 
age and rank, and, thank God, were yet, as I could see; 
and, lifting his glass of wine, he said again, with that 
note of warning in his voice: 

" Gentlemen, drink with me to the health of honest 
Jack Lee; to the lost who is found; to John Lee, late 
captain of the Continental army, and now captain in 
Wayne^s army of the West/' 

All drank more or less, and I stared at him in amaze- 
ment. He put his hand upon my arm as in the old days, 
and said, in the gentle and winning way that he knew 
so well how to assume: 

^^ Jack, dear old Jack, will you not oblige me in this 
little matter? I have power here to give you the com- 
mission, and you know how badly I need men like you. 
This is to be a most arduous campaign. We are to fight 
a hidden foe, and you, they tell me, know more about 
the wilderness and its ways than any other man living. 
Underwood, your new member of Congress, vouches for 
it too. Now, good old Jack, don't say me nay.'' 

It was he who was doing the pleading; it was I who 
was to grant the favour — it was Mad Anthony's way. 
There was water somewhere at the back of my eyes, but 
I let it come no further, holding it meet that I should 
bear myself as a man without emotion. I saw at that 
moment the deepening sneer on Jasper's face, but it did 
not have power to touch me; I knew far worse things of 
the smooth and silky villain than he thought of me, 
and I took now a firm resolution, the precise opposite 
of another I had taken that time when a woman's voice 
and eyes spoke to me. The friendly touch of an old 
comrade's hand and the welcoming sound of his voice 
aroused a hope that I might reconquer that former 
world which I had believed dead for me. The others 
began to say their adieux. Major Carew giving me his 
hand again ere he went, and then I was alone with 
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Mad Anthony. He pushed me into a seat and bent 
upon me a look of grave reproach. 

" Jack^ it was wrong of thee/' he said, theeing and . 
thouing me after the fashion that he sometimes adopted 
with me in the earlier time, learned perhaps from his 
Pennsylvania Quaker brethren. " Thou shouldst have 
outfaced 'em all. It was a lie, and your friends knew 
it. There was Buxton, of the Jersey Horse, who fought 
a duel in behalf of thee, running his man neatly through 
the shoulder. I should have fought one myself had my 
rank permitted it. I repeat, Jack, it was wrong of thee 
— wrong to thyself and to thy friends.'' 

" Nay, general," I said. " What else was left to me? 
The evidence was against me, and the verdict of the 
court. I was lucky in not being hanged — or perhaps 
unlucky. I say again there was naught else for me to 
do but to hide myself and my honour." 

" Ever the same stubborn fool! " he said with vehe- 
mence. ^^ But we knew that you were innocent. Jack, 
and by all the gods that are in the mythology — Greek, 
Eoman, Egyptian, and every other kind — it shall yet 
be proved! " 

I shook my head. 

" Nay, general," I said; ^' I expect to keep the stain^ 
faded a little, perhaps, by time." 

" And I maintain that you shall not! " he said, smit- 
ing the table with his fist. " I would have you to know, 
sir, that I am commander here, and when I say a thing 
shall be done it will be done." 

I was about to speak, but he turned upon me with 
a sudden change of tone. 

*^ Nay, Jack, don't tell me anything," he said. " I 
heard but vaguely about the trial, but I sha'n't believe 
you guilty, even if you swear that you were. As your 
friend, not as your commander, I now entreat you not 
to say another word upon that subject, but to come to 
the reception to my officers and myself to-morrow night 
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at the residence of Mr. Converse, and to come, too, in 
your uniform as captain. Montrose, my aide, will fur- 
nish you with the uniform.*' 

Not pausing for an answer, he knocked upon the 
door of an adjoining room, and Montrose, an honest- 
faced man of six- or eight-and-twenty, came forth. 
General Wayne introduced me as one of his new cap- 
tains, and whether Lieutenant Montrose knew my his- 
tory or not, he gave me a hand grasp that was warm 
and sincere. 

" Now, Captain Lee, I leave you for the present in 
the care of Lieutenant Montrose,** said General Wayne. 
" Don*t forget that I expect you to-morrow night at the 
house of Mr. Converse.** 

I could do nothing but continue with Montrose, while 
General Wayne closed the door upon us. In my soul I 
was deeply thankful to Mad Anthony, but knowing no 
way to express my thanks to him, I determined to at- 
tempt none. Had he not taken such advantage of mc 
I should have refused to go to the house of this man 
Converse, but I suddenly asked myself, " Why should I 
not go?** The kindness of General Wayne seemed to 
open new ways for me; I would go! The glimpse of 
friendly faces had set the old world to calling in a louder 
voice than ever, and I was in a mood to heed its note. 

An errand took me from the town into the forest an 
hour or two later, and I did not return until the next 
day, but I was in time for the reception to be given to 
the officers of the army by Mr. Converse, hastening at 
once to my new friend, Lieutenant Montrose, who was 
ready with the uniform, a spare one of his own that sat 
upon me well. It had been years since I arranged a 
toilet with such care, but I felt now with great force 
the need of making a good, even fastidious, appearance; 
and when I contemplated the result in a small hand- 
glass I felt a reasonable degree of satisfaction. It is 
true that I was almost as brown as an Indian, but, after 
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all, tan is not unbecoming, and while I had been reckon- 
ing myself old I realized with sudden force and delight 
that I was young. A small but tempting voice whis- 
pered in my ear, " You are young enough yet, John Lee, 
to win back honour and happiness,^' and I felt come 
over me a sudden glow like the memory of a lost joy 
that may be brought back again. All young soldiers are 
dandies, and I had been such in my time, but I saw that 
my forest life had not injured me; instead, it had given 
somewhat more flexibility, as the youthful military offi- 
cer is likely to be a stiff figure. 

When the inspection was finished I clapped upon my 
head a gorgeous cocked hat, and buckled by my side 
a fine sword that General Wayne himself sent me, and 
thus accoutred I felt ready for the social fray, how- 
soever fierce it might be, at the house of Mr. Converse, 
although I fancied that its nature could not be very 
grave in this little backwoods town. Still, it was a great 
step for me, inasmuch as I had not taken part in any 
such affair, not even of the humblest kind, for years, al- 
though once extremely fond of them, and I felt my 
heart beating like that of a youth about to make his 
first venture upon the floor of a drawing-room. 

^^Let us go together,^^ said Montrose, linking his 
arm in mine in most friendly fashion. I was soon sure 
that General Wayne had been talking to him about me, 
and his naturally good heart accounted for the rest of 
his geniality. 

He hung a lantern upon his other arm, as Cincin- 
nati was too early in its infancy and too far in the 
wilderness to be provided with any lighting at night 
save that of the moon, which is of a most inconstant 
nature. ^Twas thus that we approached the home of 
Mr. Converse, a place of some pretensions and consider- 
able size, built of logs and oak boards, and showing 
many corners and angles. However rude a house so 
constructed may seem to some, it is truth that such 
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primitive abodes in the West often shelter people of 
breeding and quality. Many families of the finest edu- 
cation and manners are among thos^ who went over the 
Alleghanies, risking the perils of the wilderness and 
Indian wars, to find homes on the lands of the West, 
which are richer than those of the East. Hence I knew 
that, despite appearances, I should be in no mean com- 
pany. In truth, as we approached we saw several car- 
riages in front of the house, which stood on the crest 
of one of the lower hills, while boys bearing torches 
like the link boys in the East were running about, and 
lights were glittering in every window. We beheld 
already, even before entrance, a scene of pleasing bustle 
and gaiety, and again I felt my youth, for, as I have 
said before, I liked these things, and still like them. 
The background of wooded hills, yellow, winding river, 
and wilderness added the picturesque touch that was 
needed, and I began to feel most glad that I had come. 
Montrose saw my face, and he said: 

"You are right, Lee. As an officer of General 
Wayne 'tis your duty to be present, and 'tis well when 
duty and pleasure go together.'' 



CHAPTEB XXVII 

OLD FACES IN NEW GUISB 

We reached the house^ entered^ and our names being 
announced, we found in truth a brilliant company pres- 
ent, glittering with many of the gayest fashions of the 
East, golden epaulets, and laces and shawls of India^ 
and gold and silver shoe-buckles, and other such adorn- 
ments, to which my eyes had been a stranger for years. 
Moreover, the wooden walls of the house contained 
much mahogany furniture dragged painfully over the 
mountains from New York or Pennsylvania. 

I noted my reception with curiosity and a prepared 
stoicism. It was of a mixed nature, some showing 
warmth and others holding aloof, but none dared to 
offer insult, since General Wayne, who was the first to 
greet me, had so evidently constituted himself my cham- 
pion, while Major Carew came forward to salute me 
with even greater warmth. Jasper himself did not risk 
more than a sneer. He had regained his position in the 
army through powerful influences, and now, ranking as 
a major, had come West again with Wayne. I wondered 
why he ventured a second time upon such dangerous 
ground; but here he was, in a most resplendent uniform, 
and beyond a doubt confident of his position and him- 
self. My gaze lingered on him for a moment only, pass- 
ing on to an honest, square, and ruddy face — ^in truth, 
the face of Winchester, whom I had thought in England. 
We gave each other that silent hand clasp which speaks 
so much, and then he said: 
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"I concluded to make one more trip in the fur 
trade, and I have brought Mrs. Winchester with me. 
She is in the next room, and you shall see her pres- 
ently/' 

There was a small matter of wine to be discussed by 
the gentlemen, and then Winchester, hooking his arm 
in mine, said he would take me into the adjoining 
apartment and present me to the ladies. 

So many lights glittered in the drawing-room that 
at first they quite dazzled me, having been unaccus- 
tomed so long to anything of the kind. But I heard 
the words of Winchester as he presented me to his wife, 
and then, my eyes clearing, I saw her. She was a young 
Englishwoman of the familiar type, quite as ruddy as 
Winchester himself, very blonde and handsome, and 
watching with delighted curiosity the incidents so 
strange to her that she beheld in the American back- 
woods. 

" Mr. Winchester has told me ten thousand things 
of you,'' she said in the deep, low voice which is among 
the finest possessions of Englishwomen. " I wonder if 
they are true?" 

" I should like first to know what they are before I 
vouch for them," I replied. 

She laughed, and said: 

" I will tell you of them another time, but now I 
wish to present you to some one else." 

I looked up and it was Eose Carew — ^but not the Eose 
Carew that I had known in the forest. Then she was a 
simple Western maid fleeing with me through the wil- 
derness and seeking to save life and honour; now she 
was the woman of quality in splendid raiment, and 
bearing herself as one to whom tribute was due. I 
seemed to be further from her than I had felt on that 
day when I believed I could win her and had put the 
chance aside. I was for a few moments without the 
power of speech, and there was a mist before my eyes. 
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I hud thought that I should never see her again^ and 
now 1 8HW lier^ but she stood there, a stranger. 

" Am I forgotten, Mr. Lee," she said calmly, ^^ and 
will you not take the hand that I offer you? ^^ 

1 recovered my presence of mind and took her hand. 
Then my old facility of speech came back — 'twas said 
when I was a youth that I knew what sounded sweet in 
a lady's ear — and I made her the handsomest compli- 
ments that my tongue could fashion. 

" You have become a soldier now, Mr. Lee/' she said^ 
" and all soldiers are alike; it is a large part of their 
business to make pretty speeches to ladies.'' 

1 disclaimed any intent of flattery, and she continued 
in this vein for some time, reminding me more and more 
of the world that I had left behind in the East. She 
scarce alluded to those tense days when we fled together 
from the savages, and I began to feel that she had 
changed in more particulars than one; she had grown 
more si)lendid and beautiful, but she was thinking little 
now of us in the West. It was a painful impression, 
although I knew that I had no right to feel pain. A 
sudden chill came over me; the sense of comradeship 
which had existed between us seemed to be gone forever; 
certainly I had no right to claim its restoration. I was 
sorry for a moment or tw^o that I had entered the Con- 
verse house, and then the feeling of stubbornness which 
is often such a bulwark came to my relief. I had re- 
solved to hold my head erect before all men; I would 
do so before all women too. 

I could not monopolize her attention, and soon I 
yielded my place to another, she letting me go without 
show of either joy or reluctance, but saying that we 
should be sure to see each other again before the even- 
ing reached its end. I came to the conclusion — and it 
gave me a pang — that she would rather forget our ac- 
quaintance, and it was wholly in reason that she could 
wish to forget that last interview. 
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If Miss Carcw's welcome was cool, not so was that of 
others. I had friends, warm friends, present, who knew 
that I needed championship, and they came quickly to 
my relief. General Wayne gave me his especial help, 
and spoke more than once of my services to the border 
in such terms that modesty compelled me to enter a 
disclaimer. Winchester and his wife, too, repeated my 
praises, and there also was young Harvey, now serving 
in Wayne's army. I saw that Mrs. Winchester was al- 
ready a prime favourite in this little frontier settle- 
ment, and her influence was great; she was likely to 
prove the most eJOBicient of all my champions. Major 
Carew, also, had not abated one whit from his warm 
and friendly manner — ^in truth, as in our earlier ac- 
quaintance, I wished that he would be a trifle less effu- 
sive — ^and with the aid of such allies I felt that I should 
have sufficient courage and resources to maintain my 
position. Then, despite Eose Carew, I began to feel 
a warm glow about the heart. There was much present 
to appeal to me. I was with people who came from the 
world to which I had belonged, and all the old chords in 
my nature were touched; mingled with this and stronger 
than before was the returned knowledge that I was yet 
a young man, and the reconquest of the world that I 
wished seemed not impossible. Perhaps my faculties 
for such lighter affairs as these were strengthened and 
refreshed by their long disuse, but I felt that I was 
bearing myself well and that I did not suffer in the pas- 
sages of words. Once Winchester whispered in my ear, 
" Keep on as you have begun, Lee.** 

But to whomsoever I was talking or whatsoever I 
was doing I kept a side look on Eose Carew. The fancy 
that she was not the same girl whom I had known in the 
forest returned to me with increased force: then she was 
in every respect simple and unpretending; now she prac- 
tised air the arts of the finished coquette; she seemed 
to crave attention — of a certainty she had it; appar- 
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ently she wished all the men at her feet, and they were 
there; and despite myself she drew me toward her with 
as much strength as the simple forest maid had ever 
done — ^yes, more. 

Jasper approached her presently. I thought that 
she would turn from him with repulsion, knowing as 
she must know what he was; but her brightest smile had 
been saved for him, and soon I heard their voices laugh- 
ing together at some quip or jest of his. I turned my 
eyes away with a feeling of anger and a great sinking of 
the heart. If such deeds as his were to achieve the 
greater reward, one might well lose faith, not only in 
the justice of man but in that of the Supreme Power. 
Yet it was unreasonable of me to find fault with her 
for believing Jasper's tale about his presence among 
the savages, since it was a most plausible one, and evi- 
dently had deceived the American officers. 

I found that my reputation as an expert in forest 
lore and combat had reached nearly all the people 
present, and soon I was called upon to tell about the 
savages whom Wayne was going to fight for the sake 
of protecting the border and cleansing away the dis- 
grace of St. Clair's defeat. I was surrounded by a group 
and I was compelled to describe with some detail the 
ways of the Indian, and the dangers that white troops 
going against him were bound to incur. 

'^ What cruel beings they are! '' said a lady. 

" It is true," I said, '^ but they are savages, and such 
are the ways of savages. There are some men among 
them far more guilty than the Indians.'' 

''Who are they?" 

"The renegades, white men who have turned In- 
dian," I replied — I had introduced this subject pur- 
posely, because Jasper was near, and could hear — 
'' white men who have joined the vices of their own race 
to those of the red man, and who scorn the virtues of 
either. The blackest souls in the world are among 
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them — Girty, Blackstaffe, and others not so well 
known/* 

I let my eyes fall upon Jasper, but he met my gaze 
firmly. In truth, I must say that the man was a perfect 
actor. He laughed lightly, and then said: 

*^ I can vouch for the accuracy of Captain Lee's state- 
ments. When I was captured by the Miamis just after 
St. Clair's defeat I was compelled to pretend that I 
would join them in order to save myself from being 
burned at the stake, and then I saw Girty and Black- 
staffe — and horrible scoundrels they were — ^ughl the 
memory of it is like poison to me yet! " 

He gave a shudder of repulsion, and the ladies mur- 
mured their sympathy. 'Twas most effective, and yet 
I was not sorry to have reminded him of the episode, as 
I wished him to bear in mind that while he was armed 
against me I also was armed against him. In a few 
minutes he was playing Miss Carew's most devoted 
cavalier, and search as I would for signs of dislike on 
her part, I could find none; to all his jests and small talk 
she listened with close attention, and when he made a 
point her smile and laugh were forthcoming as a mat- 
ter of course, and at the sight my heart again became 
most heavy. She was forbidden to me, but I could bear 
it better to know that she was in the arms of any other 
man than Jasper. When I saved her from Hoyoquim 
I did not save her from a worse fate. My opportunity 
to talk with her came again soon, and it was but to 
receive a rebuke. 

*' Why did you speak with such point of renegades in 
the presence of your cousin? " she asked. 

'^ You know before the telling. Miss Carew," I said, 
resolved not to be evasive. " Surely you can not have 
forgotten how he walked in the Indian village with 
Girty and Blackstaffe." 

''No, I have not forgot,'' she replied; ''but how 
can I know that he was in truth and reality a rene* 
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gade? You only say so, and you seem not to like 
him/' 

It was bitter to me to hear her words, because I 
saw now that Jasper had made her believe me to be the 
villain and himself the martyr, and I do not know what 
reply I should have made, but there was a murmur and 
buzz just then near the door, and my chosen comrade 
and loyal friend Osseo entered, looking the chief and 
magnificent warrior that he was. 

Osseo, though he played the Sphinx on most occa- 
sions, was quite subject to human emotions, and he 
always had a keen eye for the approval of the ladies 
which I hold to be not unbecoming in him. Therefore 
he had some very splendid toilets, and I had never seen 
him looking finer than he was that night. There was 
not in the whole assembly a man of more dignity and 
presence — not Mr. Converse, not Major Carew, nor Gen- 
eral Wayne himself. 

The colour affected by Osseo that evening was dark 
blue. Such was the tint of his head-dress and of the 
little eagle's feather symbolizing the chief rising from 
the centre of it. The short blanket which himg in folds 
from his shoulders was of blue, and of the richest tex- 
ture. His deerskin leggings and moccasins were of 
light blue adorned with a multitude of little beads and 
porcupine quills, most of which were dyed a darker shade 
of the same colour. Around his waist and inclosing his 
tunic was a broad belt of similar hue, beautifully worked 
and containing his tomahawk and hunting knife, both 
with polished horn handles. When I add to this that 
Osseo was six feet three inches high, with massive shoul- 
ders, and a waist as slender as a woman's, you can easily 
conceive what a figure he made. 

There were little cries, half of terror and half of 
admiration, from the ladies when the splendid Indian 
entered, and some of the men who knew him went for- 
ward to greet him. But Miss Carew was the first to 
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meet the warrior, and I noticed how much warmer his 
reception was than mine. In truth, she took his hand 
in both of hers, and told of her pleasure to see him 
again. 

" You gave me my life, Osseo," she said, *^ and I can 
never reward you." 

Then she proceeded to make a great commotion over 
the chief, although His not for me to say that he did 
not deserve it, in which pleasant work she was assisted 
by most of the other ladies. They hovered around him 
like a covey of partridges, and the ingenuous red man, 
with a taste for which I give him credit, made no 
effort to disguise his pleasure — ^these Indian chiefs, like 
white men, know well when they are being made he- 
roes of, and, like white men, they enjoy it. I begrudged 
Osseo his place for a moment or two, and then I was 
ashamed of myself for such unworthy thoughts. Truly 
I should wish my best friend success equal to his 
desert. 

Yet Osseo a little later was the cause of some em- 
barrassment, which fortunately was witnessed by but 
two or three; Hwas when Miss Carew had joined Win- 
chester and his wife and I was approaching, drawn, I 
suppose, like the moth to the flame. Then Osseo gave 
Miss Carew and me a benignant smile, and asked of me, 
with a significant look at the lady: 

"When does Lee take the White Rose to his wig- 
wam?" 

Winchester and his wife looked embarrassed, while 
Miss Carew turned scarlet from neck to brow. I 
thought it best to take his question as a jest and I 
replied: 

" The White Rose, Osseo, has never yet signified her 
willingness to go to my wigwam." 

" Why is Lee so foolish as to ask her? " said Osseo 
with great earnestness. '^Let him take her first, and 
then if he choose ask her when she can make no answer 
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but yes. Lee is a great warrior^ and she will soon be 
happy in his wigwam." 

I was quite confounded. The savages are usually 
very plain and blunt in the matter of speech, which has 
its advantages at times and at other times is most awk- 
ward; but I replied: 

"'Tis not our way, Osseo, and the customs which 
the white man has practised so long he can not change.*' 

He shrugged his shoulders as if still believing that 
the red way was the best, and Miss Carew soon gave 
ine her shoulder, letting me see most plainly that 
the incident was not to my service. Presently she 
was with Jasper again, and I withdrew into a little room 
set aside for the men. There chance placed me next 
to Major Carew, and it was my impression that his 
large ambition and worldly views were unchanged. His 
wife, she whose piteous face had sent me upon the ardu- 
ous quest, was dead a year and a half, and having come 
back to Kentucky again to look after his lands, he had 
found it incumbent upon him as one of its beneficiaries 
to join in Wayne's expedition for the relief of the 
border, at least in its preliminary stages. 

He was a man of position, wealth, and reputation, 
and certainly he would expect his daughter to make a 
match with one of similar importance. He was yet 
under fifty, with a youthful, ruddy face. 

Major Carew seemed to feel his daughter's indiflfer- 
ent bearing toward me. The weight of obligation rested 
upon him and he sought to make amends, speaking for 
himself with such warmth that my own sense of dis- 
comfort increased. I wished to be exactly like other 
men, and not one whom it was necessary to address in 
an apologetic way, as if he desired to like me and did 
like me despite the eflfort that it cost him. He said 
much of the Western country, its beauty and fertility, 
and the rapid growth that would attend it when the 
.Indians should be conquered. 
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Jasper entered the room while we were talking, and 
turned his back upon me, which I thought decidedly 
preferable to his face, but he soon wheeled about and 
showed me a countenance expanding with triumph. He 
was firmly convinced, so I felt, that he was making good 
progress with Miss Carew, and was quite willing to let 
me see his satisfaction because of it. Jasper in the 
worldly sense was certainly a good match for her, as 
Major Carew could not fail to know. But I was silent, 
not wishing to reply to him in any form or fashion, and 
I realized that, despite the favour of General Wayne 
and others, I should have difficulty in maintaining my 
position in the army. Now that the first step had been 
taken, this made me all the more determined to go 
on to the end of the road upon which I had started. 

I walked with Mr. and Mrs. Winchester to the two- 
story log house which they occupied for the present, and 
each of the two men carried a pistol in his pocket, as 
the wilderness still converged so close about Cincinnati 
that a prowling Indian might seek in the darkness to 
take a scalp and then dash to the woods with it. 

I seemed quiet and sad to them as they accused me 
of being in a gloomy state and rallied me upon it, but 
I made some trivial reply and disclaimed any such 
feeling. Then they spoke of Miss Carew, her beauty 
and her grace. 

"It is reported that she will marry Major Jasper 
Lee,'^ said Mrs. Winchester, " and she seems to have a 
mind for him; but I do not trust the man. The heart in 
him is not right, or his eyes lie. Yet she will marry 
him, unless some other bold wooer defeats him.'^ 

But I inveighed against women, saying that with a 
few exceptions, such as Mrs. Winchester, they were of a 
heartless nature, and overfond of conquest. 
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CHAPTER XXVm 

THE PBIZE OF SKILL 

It was not the intent of General Wayne, having con- 
ferred honour upon me, to let me live a life of leisure. 
He had been selected by the President for one of the 
most onerous tasks ever allotted to man — ^the conquest 
of savages inhabiting an unbroken wilderness half as 
large as Europe and the protection of a border a thou- 
sand miles long. He was to do this with three thousand 
raw troops, re-enforced by a few hardy frontiersmen, 
while the fierce savages, flushed with their great tri- 
umph over St. Clair, roamed the forest at will, as elu- 
sive as phantoms, but incessantly striking here and 
there when least expected, and keeping the entire bor- 
der one line of flame and blood. Such was the work 
that now lay before Mad Anthony, and I was soon to 
know that the iron soul of this man, the most daring 
and sanguine general of the Revolution, sometimes de- 
spaired, though it was only for a moment, and none but 
the officers nearest him knew it. 

The Government was weak and its means were small^ 
but it did the best it could, sending troops which, as in 
the case of St. Clair, were poor, while the Kentucky 
militia rallied nobly to the common cause. Major Ca- 
rew had brought a detachment from Kentucky, which 
he was incessantly drilling, while I was set to work 
with some of the raw recruits from the East, Osseo 
standing by, and regarding me with a mixture of amaze- 
ment and amusement. 

252 
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It was the third or fourth day after my arrival, and 
I had my men upon the little parade ground teaching 
them the sort of open-order tactics we expected to use 
in our forest campaign, a more flexible discipline than 
that of armies intended to act against a white enemy 
in the open country, and despite the perversity of my 
exceedingly independent troops, I found a very keen 
pleasure in the task. 1 had done this often ten or twelve 
years before, whipping awkward York and Jersey coim- 
trymen into shape for combat, and the old work brought 
back to me the light feelings of former days. I have 
noticed that there is nothing so effective as a familiar 
occupation to restore the average frame of mind. Thus 
I was engrossed in my task, shouting orders at my men, 
and telling them not to do the things they were doing, 
when I noticed that Osseo had the company of other 
spectators. They were Miss Carew, Mr. and Mrs Win- 
chester, Jasper, and a young officer named Lawless, who 
was much with Jasper and whom I did not like. 

I left the men presently and joined the specta- 
tors, Miss Carew receiving me with the same uncon- 
cerned manner that had marked her before. We talked 
somewhat of the coming campaign and its prospects, 
and young Lawless at length commented upon the fact 
that I was now a drill master. 

*^ I should think of you. Captain Lee,'' he said, '^ in 
any other role than that of a teacher.'* 

It was a pointed and gross insult, when my history 
is considered, and I had no doubt then, as I have none 
now, that Jasper suggested to him this line of conduct. 
I had expected, situated as I was, to encounter sneer- 
ing remarks, and I merely replied, though with inten- 
tional point: 

"There are many of us, Mr. Lawless, who need 
teachers." 

He said nothing, restrained perhaps by the pres- 
ence of the ladies, and I was of a mind to let the matter 
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pass, but presently, when he found an opportunity to 
speak to me in their absence, he said: 

"1 should resent your insulting remark were you 
or could you be on an equality with me, but all here 
know what you are and have been/' 

I saw that he was merely a snapping little puppy, set 
on by the larger dog behind him, Jasper, and I was able 
to reply quite calmly: 

** Then, Mr. Lawless, you should charge that fancied 
inequality to your good fortune, for if we were to fight 
I should most certainly kill you. I give you this warn- 
ing in order that you may not force a quarrel upon 
me. You can ask Major Lee there if I was not known 
as the best swordsman in the Continental army, and 
every frontiersman in Cincinnati will tell you that I am 
at least as good a shot as there is in the West. I say 
these things to you not as a boast, but as simple facts, 
lest you risk your life rashly." 

He turned pale and his under lip whitened. I fan- 
cied that he was beginning to find the baiting of the 
bear not the delicate sport of his hopes. But Jasper 
hastened to his relief. 

'^ Come away. Lawless,'* he said. " I doubt whether 
you could insult Captain Lee." 

*^ He could not," I said with emphasis, " nor could 
you." 

They turned their backs upon me and swaggered 
off together; but as I have alluded to the baiting of 
the bear, I foresaw that more sport of the kind would 
be attempted, and I was of a mind that those who tried 
it should suffer. Of a certainty I should not turn the 
other cheek; I fancy that the authority of the Bible 
was intended for particular cases, and not for general 
practice. 

As we were leaving the parade ground, the drill 
being finished. Miss Carew came over to me and 
said: 
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" You will, of course, fight that man who insulted 
you? " 

I was surprised at the question, likewise at her em- 
phasis, but I replied that such was not my intent. 

" How can you maintain yourself in General Wayne^s 
army if you do not resent such attacks? " she asked. 

" Do you really wish me to retain my position in it? *' 

" You saved me from the savages, and I would be un- 
grateful if I did not desire your advancement.'* 

I think that "gratitude" and "grateful*' become 
at times the most hateful of words; they can stand spon- 
sor for so many things which one would like to credit 
to another cause; so I could answer only with a shrug 
of the shoulders, and at this moment Winchester and 
his lady joined us. 

I heard the next day that young Lawless was assail- 
ing my reputation with great assiduity, but having no 
wish to pose as a duellist or to foment broils at a time 
when union was necessary, I let the matter run for the 
time being; and I noticed that the officers were soon 
divided into two camps concerning me — one which gave 
me the cold shoulder, and the other which received me 
as a welcome addition. Old Joe Grimes came at this 
time from one of his scouting expeditions, and the 
pugnacious borderer, true to his instincts, seemed to 
think that I had lowered myself greatly by becoming a 
soldier. 

"I thought you were too good for that, Lee," he 
said. " Soldiers don't know anything; and to think of 
you putting on a uniform! It's like a chief in a pet- 
ticoat." 

He shook his head more in sadness than reproach, 
and would not be pacified; yet he was forced to admit 
that General Wayne showed some evidence of common 
sense, and was undertaking his business in a more prom- 
ising manner than any other general who had come to 
the West. 
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Miss Carew was still in the town^ and so far as I 
could learn had no intention of returning soon to Ken** 
tueky. It was now said that she purposed to go with 
Major Carew to our advanced post. Fort Greeneville, 
far to the north, and noticing the extent of her influence 
over her father, I was convinced that she could get his 
permission if, in truth, she wished to go; nor was General 
Wayne himself, though no longer a young man — ^which, 
however, is no bar — ^at all impervious to the smiles of 
fair young womanhood, and I felt sure that she could 
obtain his consent too. 

1 was certain now that Eose Carew had become what 
would have been called in the Old World lady of qual- 
ity; at this little frontier village she reigned a belle, and 
though there were present many young army officers 
who knew the best that the society of the East offered, 
she could call any of them to her feet when she chose. 
It was evident too that she enjoyed admiration; I do 
not undertake to say that such a feeling is not natural 
in a young girl, but it may be carried a trifle far, I 
think. 

Although we were very busy with drill and prep- 
arations, there was time for amateur gaieties, and I 
managed to procure for myself a new uniform, attired 
in which I sometimes hung upon the outskirts of the 
festivities and held short converse twice or thrice with 
Miss Carew. Upon such an occasion I told her that it 
was my intent to go once more to my old haunts in the 
East when the present campaign was finished. She 
gave me an odd look, and then said in a tone that was 
quite without expression: 

^^You told me once that you would never go 
back." 

" I have changed my mind," I said. 

" It is always one^s privilege to do so." 

" I shall come to see you there," I said boldly. 

But she did not answer. 
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We had target shooting the next day on the hUl^ 
back of the river, this being a most necessary practice 
for the recruits from the East, and General Wayne as 
an incentive had offered some prizes for which all might 
compete. *Twas natural, too, in such a small place, that 
the civilians should come forth to see, and among them 
were Miss Carew and Mrs. Winchester. Two or three 
rude benches had been fitted up for these spectators, 
and the rest of us stood about watching the shooting. 
Jasper was present, and constituted himself the shadow 
of Miss Carew, making conmient upon the marksmen, 
not all of which was flattering. I kept aloof, although 
Winchester and his lady were most friendly and would 
have me come and talk with them, but I had small 
fancy for Jasper's company. 

The chief prize was a tiny silver bugle, and of course 
the ordinary soldiers had no chance whatever to win 
it in competition with the frontiersmen, although two 
or three of them entered. Nevertheless, the test excited 
much interest, and I learned presently that Jasper 
would make a trial. It was Winchester who informed 
me, and he added: 

" He is sure to win it. Major Lee is a fine shot, and 
he is anxious to distinguish himself in the presence of 
the ladies. I don't know that I like him, and I would 
beat him if I could. He means to give the prize to Miss 
Carew.'* 

His last statement contained suggestion, but I did 
not accept it, and presently they began to shoot at the 
targets. As Winchester had foreseen, Jasper soon 
proved himself superior to the others, but the competi- 
tion was still open. A test of this kind is always sure 
to arouse my interest, and I joined the group about 
the marksmen. 

'* Why do you not enter, Captain Lee? " asked Mrs. 
Winchester. " Mr. Winchester has told me marvellous 
tales of your skill with the rifle." 
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** The skill was his once, but he lost it/' said Miss 
Carew. 

I looked steadily at her. I was surprised that she 
should speak such words^ and also that she should speak 
at all. But I would prove them false, and take from 
Jasper the pleasure of presenting her the prize, and 
from her the pleasure of receiving it at his hand. An 
orderly quickly brought me my rifle, which even as an 
ofilcer I had not abandoned. 

^^ Then you really have the courage to try? " said 
Miss Carew as I took the firelock from the man. 

" Miss Carew," 1 replied in a low voice, for her tone 
had cut me, ^^you should be the last to ask me such 
a question." 

She reddened and for a moment her lip quivered. 
Then the look of cold pride which she now wore habitu<* 
ally returned, and she said: 

^' You need not remind me of the past. Captain Lee. 
I do not speak of it now because I am not able to ex- 
press to you the greatness of my debt." 

Then she began to talk to Jasper, who had just made 
a splendid shot, drilling out the centre of a sixpence at 
forty yards. 

"Don^t let him beat you," whispered Winchester. 
" The man loves to triumph over anybody, and most 
of all over you." 

I nodded to him and asked them to move the tar- 
get back a considerable distance, which being done, 
I also drilled the centre of a sixpence. Osseo, in the 
brilliant garb which he always wore in the village, 
was near me, and he uttered his satisfaction at my 
shot. 

^^ Lee shoots straight while pretty squaw looks on/' 
he said. 

" Well, Osseo," I replied, " would not you do your 
best under the circumstances?" 

His eyes twinkled, but he said nothing. 
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Jasper equalled my shot, and so did old Joe Grimes, 
Avhereupon the target was moved back yet farther, and 
Grimes failed, but both Jasper and I hit it fair and true. 

^^ Your cousin is also a great marksman,^^ said Miss 
Carew to me. 

" You wish him to win the prize? '^ I said. 

"I wish it to go to the one who deserves it,'^ she 
replied. 

I may not boast, but the shooting that had been 
done was really child's play to me, inasmuch as I had 
a natural gift for marksmanship, and it had been 
trained by a lifetime of practice. So I asked one of the 
soldiers to take a sixpence and toss it in the air at 
a convenient distance. Jasper frowned at this; and 
young Lawless, who was near him, said in a low voice 
something about me, all the words of which I did not 
catch, but it was of the purport that a man with my 
history ought not to be allowed in the contest. I saw 
well that I should have to punish Lawless for insolence, 
and I made a silent note of the matter. 

" Proceed,^' I said. 

The soldier tossed the sixpence in the air, and I 
sent a bullet through its centre before it touched the 
ground. The frontiersmen and the soldiers gave me 
much applause, and so did Mr. and Mrs. Winchester. 
Miss Carew made no demonstration. " She thinks that 
Jasper is beaten," I said to myself, " and she does not 
like me any better because it is I who is about to de- 
feat him.'* 

Jasper made some demur about the test, claiming 
that it was most unusual, but the officer in charge would 
not listen to his grumbling. So the sixpence was tossed 
up a second time; Jasper fired, missed, and the prize 
was mine. 

"You have won," said Jasper, turning away and 
shrugging his shoulders, as if that which I had won 
was not worth the winning. 
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They gave me the prize, and I, knowing well that it 
was the custom upon such occasions for the winner to 
present it to a lady, did not hesitate, as I had made up 
my mind beforehand. I took the silver trifle and, plac- 
ing it in the hand of Miss Carew, said: 

" Will you accept this from me? Even had my op- 
ponent won, I think that it would have come to you." 

" Is that why you offer it to me now? " she adced. 

There was, in truth, a question in her voiee as well 
as in her words, and I replied: 

^^ No, I offer it to you because it is mine to offer, and 
because it is you whom I wish to have it." 

She took the trifle, but with only a word of thanks, 
and then all of us left the parade ground, the sport 
being over. I believed that my gift had embarrassed 
Miss Carew, and I was sure that Jasper, Lawless, and 
two or three others would insist that I, a man with a 
black page in his history, should not have had such 
an opportunity. For that reason I rejoiced at my action. 

Winchester escorted the ladies, and as I walked to- 
ward my quarters Lawless brushed by me and again 
made supercilious remarks, half under his breath, which 
he could claim were or were not meant for me, as he 
chose. But I did not intend to allow him such latitude, 
and I seized him by the arm. 

He demanded in most indignant tones that I un- 
hand him, but I retained my grasp. 

" Mr. Lawless, you have purposely and with malice 
made yourself offensive to me on two or three occa- 
sions," I said, *^ and I warn you that its repetition will 
be dangerous to you. I told you the other day what I 
could do with weapons. You saw just now my ability 
with the rifle. Look at that squirrel in the tree across 
the ravine." 

He looked in spite of himself, and drawing my pistol 
from my belt, I fired. The squirrel dropped from the 
tree, dead. 
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"Now come into the room of Captain Hardy/^ I 
continued, "and I will show you what I can do with 
the sword/^ 

As my hand was still upon his arm, there was noth- 
ing for him to do but to comply, and Captain Hardy at 
my request produced two swords. 

"Here's your weapon,^' I said, thrusting the hilt 
of one into his hand while I took the other. "Now 
touch me if you can; I promise not to hurt you.'^ 

He gave me a look of rage, and thrust at me with 
the sword, but I caught it upon the blade of my own, 
and with a twist of the wrist drew it from his grasp. It 
fell ringing upon the floor. 

" Do you wish to try again? " I asked. 

He was furious, and, snatching up the weapon, ran 
at me. But the sword was drawn from his hand a second 
time, and was thrown against the wall. He made a third 
attempt, and the result was the same. 

" I hope you are now convinced,^' I said, " that if you 
seek a quarrel with me your life is mine to do with as 
I choose. Do not seek that quarrel, and let us be 
friends.^' 

He shook my hand, though with small grace, and 
hurried off to his quarters. 






CHAPTEE XXIX 

A FEATHERED MESSAGE 

I SLEPT in a small log-hut on the fringe of the vil- 
lage, the rooms in the fort being limited, and Osseo 
now and then shared my quarters, but oftener passed 
the night in the woods upon some mysterious errand, 
coming into Cincinnati or leaving it as he chose. I 
knew that if he received proper treatment, his dignity 
being considered at all tunes, he would prove of great 
value to the commander, and General Wayne showed 
good understanding in the matter. Osseo visited him 
more than once at his quarters, and they were long in 
secret consultation. 

** The Black Snake * is a great chief,'^ he said to 
me after one of these conferences. " He will not ride 
into the forest on the shoulders of his men.^' 

One morning, about an hour before daylight, I was 
awakened by a light sound at the door, as of something 
striking against it. I was alone, and one trained to 
forest life is suspicious of every noise; so I sprang to 
my feet, and seizing my rifle, rushed out. No one was 
there, and the sound was not repeated, but when I 
glanced at the door I saw by the wan light an Indian 
arrow buried deep in the wood, the feathered head still 
quivering with the force of the impact. It had been dis- 
charged from a bow, bent by a man of great power. That 

* The Indian name at that time for Wayne ; they called him 
after his victory "The Storm," or **The Tornado." 
262 
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I knew at the first glance^ and I cast about me for some 
point at which the bowman had been hidden. Then I 
remembered a clump of bushes inside our lines and at 
a considerable distance from my cabin, but not so far 
that a man of unusual strength might not reach it 
with an arrow. Moreover, an Indian of great daring 
could creep at night into the clump of bushes and 
then escape unobserved, save by the most watchful 
sentry. 

It would have been the impulse of a man without ex- 
perience of wilderness life to rush for the clump of 
bushes that he might catch or at least pursue the bow- 
man; but I knew that the savage, ere the arrow left 
the bow, had glided back into the impenetrable forest, 
and I knew, too, that the missile was not sent in search 
of a human target; it was a sign, a signal, a message of 
some kind from somebody, and to me. 

I looked thoughtfully at the arrow and the little 
black feathers still faintly quivering in the head of the 
shaft. Then I bent down and examined these feathers 
more closely. They were small and black, a jetty hue, 
but they were from the wing of the eagle. Now I knew. 
It was the arrow of Hoyoquim, the Black Eagle, the 
Wyandot chief, the man who had held Eose Carew in 
his power, and who beyond a doubt was seeking to hold 
her there again. He had been in the clump o{ bushes, 
and I knew it as well as if I had seen him when his 
mighty brown arm drew the bow. 

My heart sank with a sudden dread for Eose Carew. 
She was a wilful woman, and she was going with us 
to Fort Greeneville, our most advanced and dangerous 
post, far into the Indian country, where naught save 
strong arms and strong hearts could protect her. She 
might fall again into the hands of Hoyoquim, and then 
there would be none, neither Osseo nor I nor any other, 
to save her. I had a bad quarter of an hour, after which 
I took my resolution. I would put the case to Eose Ca- 
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rcw in such manner that she must change her purpose 
and stay behind. 

I made haste to find her while still hot with my plan^ 
and I had not far to seek. She was sitting alone upon 
the portico in front of Mr. Converse^s house. All our 
early builders of pretentious homes in the West fol- 
lowed the Greek styles of architecture, and were fond of 
columns and pillars, of wood most often, but painted 
white to resemble marble. As I saw her sitting there 
among the white pillars, and herself in white, she seemed 
to me more than ever out of place in the Indian-haunted 
wilderness, a flower whose home was in the peaceful and 
cultivated garden, and not in the wild woods. It was 
impossible for me to change again this sophisticated 
woman into the shy maid who fled with me through the 
forest. And yet I was not willing to lose either. 

I had expected to be received with coldness, and the 
warmth of her manner, while a surprise, pleased me 
more than I am willing to confess. She gave me both 
her hands — ^an impulse I thought it, due perhaps to a 
sudden memory of the days we had spent together in 
the forest, for as I saw her now she was a woman of 
variable moods. 

" You are in your uniform, your true uniform. Cap- 
tain Lee,'' she said. "I told you long ago that you 
should return to your place in the world, but you would 
not believe me then." 

" You were right and I was wrong," I said, " and 
while I rejected your advice at the time, I am wise 
enough to accept it now. I mean to win back my old 
position. When this campaign is finished I shall return 
to the East." 

I spoke with decision, meaning that she should un- 
derstand me clearly, but she wa« silent, nor could I draw 
from her looks either approval or disapproval of my 
words. 

" 'Tis, however, a matter of small importance com- 
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pared with another of which I shall speak to you/' I said, 
" and if I have ever served you in any wise I pray that 
the memory of it will make you give some heed now to 
what I say/' 

" Tell it to me/' she replied, neither by word nor 
tone making any promise. 

" I hear that you intend to go with the soldiers to 
Fort Greeneville. I ask you not to do so." 

She bent upon me a look of inquiry — a look that 
was without surprise, as if she had half divined my 
question before the utterance of it. 

** Do not go/' I repeated. " Fort Greeneville is far 
in the Indian country. None can ever tell what will 
happen when opposed to such a numerous and active foe 
as the northwestern savages. Eemember the fate of St. 
Clair's army, and your own narrow escape. You know 
that the Indian chief, Hoyoquim, will seek to recapture 
you. There is no place in this column for a woman." 

** But other women are going with it? " 

*'Not such as you." 

*' Their lives are as precious to them as mine is to me. 
Besides, my father is going. Should I not watch over 
him and tend his hurts if he is wounded? Is it the 
custom of our border women to shrink from danger? I 
shall go to Fort Greeneville with the army." 

" Even if I beg you not to do so by the memory of 
your former dangers? " 

" I shall go in any event/' she replied firmly. " It is 
now for me to make a request of you. Captain Lee. Do 
not seek to persuade me against my will. My reasons 
for going, perhaps, are good." 

** I can not accede to the request," I said. 

" And I can not accede to yours; so I am not more 
obstinate than you/' she said. 

Then I told her of Hoyoquim's arrow, its obvious in- 
tent as a threat, and the extent of the danger to be 
dreaded from the chief's wily and tenacious character. 
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But I could not shake her in her purpose^ and I could 
not alarm her either with the threat of dangers to be 
incurred, or with reminders of those past. ** I shall go,** 
she would say, and she seemed to me to show a resolu- 
tion most singular when time and circumstance are 
considered. 

*' Would you have me to be less brave than other 
women, who you say are of a lower grade than I? '' she 
asked. 

She smiled upon me for the first time since the con- 
versation took this course, and then, shifting the sub- 
ject, she became again the girl of the wilderness, my 
wood nymph, simple, unaffected, speaking of the dan- 
gers that we had shared, and from which I had 
saved her. It was but a brief glimpse of this Bose 
Carew that she gave me; then she was the woman 
of the drawing-room once more, talking wittily and bril- 
liantly of social life in New York and Philadelphia, and 
speaking with the ease and familiarity of one who was 
in the heart of it. I felt her power; she had been able 
in former days to call up with vividness that larger 
world to me, but now she made the reality itself pass 
before my eyes. I was seized with an inextinguishable 
longing to become a part of it again, and take my an- 
cient place there, and I knew even then that it was 
she, however unconsciously, who was most potent in 
drawing me on. And she did so all the more because 
hers was now an elusive character to me. I seemed to 
meet her here and there, and my mind touched hers, but 
it was only for a moment; then she was gone, and I 
was left in the air. 

"My father and Major Lee are coming,^' she said 
presently. 

" Then I shall go,'' I said. 

But she bade me stay, and I passively waited, while 
her father and my cousin Jasper walked side by side 
along the footpath that led up the hill to the house. 
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Major Carew greeted me again with warmth, a 
warmth that seemed to me slightly in excess of reality, 
and Jasper nodded coolly, as was his wont. 

*^ What do you think your cousin has been asking 
me? " said Miss Carew to Jasper. 

" Nothing that he should not, I hope,^' replied Jas- 
per stiffly. I fancy that he did not like her use of the 
word " cousin " when speaking of me, though he used it 
at times himself, and perhaps I had as little reason as 
he to be pleased with it, though far from resenting such 
a use by her. 

*^ That I do not go with the column to Fort Greene- 
ville,^' she said, supplying her own answer. 

*' Miss Carew rejects my advice, but I am sure that 
I am right,^* I interrupted, and I related again the 
incident of Hoyoquim and the arrow, Jasper and Major 
Carew listening intently. I glanced at Jasper as I came 
near to the end of my story, and I saw his lips turn 
quite white. I knew full well that he saw the shadow 
of Hoyoquim across his path. 

*^ I think that Captain Lee judges correctly,^* he said 
when my tale was finished. " You should not go to Fort 
Greeneville, Miss Carew, as beyond a doubt you would 
be in great danger there. It is not even sure that you 
are free from it here. And, moreover ^^ — ^his air grow- 
ing gallant — ^^ if you stay here I may be able to watch 
over you." 

She looked at him in surprise, not seeming to take 
his meaning. But I could have sworn that I was read- 
ing the processes of Jasper's cunning mind. 

** It may be that I shall stay at Cincinnati when the 
army advances,'^ he said quite coolly. " This is a sort 
of base for us, and it is likely that I shall be put in 
command of it by General Wayne. I should prefer to 
go on and meet the savages, but in war one must obey.'' 

His manner seemed quite real, and, I was sure, de- 
ceived all but myself. But he changed the drift of the 
18 
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talk quickly, leading it upon lighter matters^ and ad* 
dressing himself more particularly to Miss Carew. Jas- 
per, as I had often noticed, was not without a certaiu 
charm for women. He possessed a power that seemed 
to draw them despite themselves, and now I observed 
with pain that Sose Carew hearkened closely to him, 
his conversation being of that light nature pleasing to 
a woman. I saw, too, that Major Carew looked upon 
Jasper with approval, particularly when Jasper was 
speaking to his daughter, and I recalled with a sudden 
sinking of the heart that there were no reasons why 
he should not; to any one who did not know him so well 
as I he might in very truth seem most desirable. My 
own position was of the lowest when compared with his, 
but when one has been battered about much by Fortune 
he sometimes reaches a point where fresh blows, instead 
of shattering, merely harden, and my resolution grew 
stronger as I matched myself anew with Jasper in the 
contest apparently so unequal. Jasper and I left the 
house at the same time, and when we were yet within 
hearing of Major Carew and his daughter he tapped 
me on the shoulder with an appearance of great friend- 
liness and said: 

" Let us walk together, John; there are some matr 
ters which I wish to discuss with you.^* 

I signified assent, and side by side we strolled down 
the path. Almost any one beholding the two men pro- 
ceeding in such manner might have taken them for the 
best of comrades. 

We passed on until our figures were lost to the ob- 
servers at the house, if there were any, and I waited for 
Jasper to lead the way to the topics upon which he 
desired to speak with me. We were upon a slope of 
the hills which inclose Cincinnati, and a beautiful spec- 
tacle was spread out at our feet — ^the clustering houses 
of the little town almost hidden in the foliage, the 
broad and curving flood of the yellow Ohio, and be- 
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yond it the dark green mass of Kentucky, hidden in 
its deep woods, with the silver thread of the Licking 
winding through. 

"John/^ said Jasper at length, "I think it well 
that we should know each what the other means/^ 

" The knowledge is already attained,'^ I replied. " I 
do not believe that either is mistaken about it/' 

"Whatever your crimes may have been,'' he said 
with some appearance of passion, " I have never taken 
you for a fool before. But now what else can you be? 
You, a convicted traitor, a broken man, an exile in 
the woods, to pretend to the hand of Eose Carewl 
Withdraw from such an absurd position and I shall help 
you all I can to regain your old name. You know this 
border warfare, and your services here may be an offset. 
I am not without influence in the East, and a good word 
for you there can go far." 

Long and silent meditation in the woods may give 
one the power to read the hearts of men, and I be- 
lieved that his thoughts then were not unknown to me. 

"If I am so low and my rivalry is so preposter- 
ous," I replied, " why, then, do you fear it? " 

He winced a bit, as if I had made a hit, and then he 
replied: 

" You have some claim on Miss Carew's gratitude, 
and that, as you well know, is a strong influence upon 
the mind of a girl." 

I felt the hot blood coursing through my veins, but 
I was able to restrain my temper, responding, I think, 
with a fair degree of coolness: 

" Cousin Jasper, you and I often look at the same 
thing in a different way, and for that reason perhaps you 
are unable to understand that it is impossible for me 
to remind Miss Carew of such a thing as gratitude." 

" Your folly is greater than I can understand," he 
said, affecting not to notice the point, " and I give you 
fair warning that if you presume to oppose me in my 
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dearest wish I shall fight you with all the weapons at 
my command. Having an inclination to spare your 
feelings, I have said very little concerning you here. 
But I shall not be so considerate now. I make no bones 
about it. I shall let everybody know what you are. As 
you yourself are aware, you are not fit for the society 
of gentlemen.^' 

"Gentlemen of your kind — certainly not!'* I re- 
plied. 

We walked on together, and the chance observer 
might still have thought that we were the best of 
friends, as he kept his temper admirably, and I was care- 
ful never to raise my voice above its usual pitch. But 
he uttered further threats, and on the whole I was glad 
to hear them, preferring this open declaration of war 
to a false politeness. "When we parted I was aware that 
I was likely soon to encounter unpleasant incidents, but 
I was quite resolved to give him blow for blow, and my 
mind glowed with the strength of its hostile purpose. 



CHAPTEE XXX 

HOT HEADS AND COOL 

There was no immediate military duty for me to 
perform, and I went to the little cabin which I occupied 
with Osseo, and staying there awhile, turned over in 
my mind the events of the day. The chief was gone in 
the forest upon some errand of his own, probably one 
of those scouting expeditions that he loved, and I was 
alone. 

I had spoken to Jasper in hot blood when I made 
my boast that I would fight him to the end; but now, 
when I sat in silence and the heat was gone from my 
veins, I felt a sense of despair. Could I surmount such 
obstacles, and if I could, should I? Was I not right 
that day in Danville when I turned from the welcoming 
light in Eose Carew's eyes? I wondered if I had become 
a worse man than I was then. But the absence of that 
welcoming light now, her very elusiveness, as I have said 
before, drew me on. It is an old tale that we want 
most that which we can not have, and crushing down 
all compunctions, I resolved to follow the course that 
I had chosen. Nevertheless, my deep depression con- 
tinued, and although I would not have had it so if I 
could, I felt that it were better had I never seen her; 
then I might have continued my way in the woods, con- 
tent with a life which, however different from the old, 
was not without its allurements. " Ah, Osseo,** I said, 
^' you are the truest and most unselfish type that I have 
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met. Yon alone have been faithful to me in the face of 
eTervthing! ^ 

1 did not hear a 6tep in the cabin, bnt felt a heayy 
hand npon mv back, and a cheerful voice cried in 
mj ear: 

** John Lee giving himself over to a fit of the blue 
devils! 1 never saw ^ou, lad, at such a business before. 
What ails vou? " 

m 

It was Winchester, and I was most glad to see him. 
I could never look upon this Englishman's honest, 
ruddy, and open face and not feel that I had another 
friend as trusty and stanch as Osseo himself. Al- 
though he could not but be familiar with the tale about 
me, he asked me for no syllable of defence, and never 
showed by either word or deed that he was so much 
as conscious of it. 

Then he sat down and told me the gossip of the little 
town. The advance to Fort Greeneville would take 
place very soon, and it was now known to all that Miss 
Carew would go with the column, and for the matter of 
that Mrs. Winchester also would accompany us, as he 
expected to take her with him through the Indian 
country on his way to a British post near Lake Erie. 
He had no fear of the savages, the British being on 
excellent terms with them. 

He talked so gaily and brightly, retailing the news 
of this little frontier town, that all my cares fled away 
like a mist before a fresh wind, and then, when he saw 
that I entered into his spirit of lightness, his own face 
took on a shade of gravity. 

" I think I should warn you, Lee,'' he said, " that 
your road is likely to grow a trifle rougher, and that, 
too, pretty soon." 

I divined at once that my good cousin was at work. 
Well, he did not delay with the task that he had set 
himself, and on the whole I was not sorry. When one 
is expecting a hard fight he does not like to linger. 
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" I heard that fellow Lawless say something about 
you as I came up here/^ continued Winchester. 

" And naturally you inferred, as I should have done 
in your place, that it was prompted by my cousin. Major 
Jasper Lee,^' I said. 

He was silent, not wishing to deny it. 

" I have been fighting in one war or another since 
I was sixteen years old,^' I said, " and I have no im- 
pulse to shirk it now.'^ 

**lfor would I if I were you; the sooner an inevi- 
table trouble is brought to an issue the better.^^ And 
then, with a sudden apparent change of the subject, 
" there is to be a gathering of officers to-night at the 
quarters of Captain Eomney — General Wayne allows a 
little relaxation now and then, wisely, I think — and 
almost all the men whom you know will be there; some 
who are civilians, too, myself included. Eomney told 
me to ask you in his name to come. You'll do it, 
won't you? " 

I saw that he wished me to accept; I saw, too, that 
he expected my situation there to be made unpleasant, 
but would have me go despite it. This confirmed me 
in my determination, and I replied promptly in the 
affirmative. 

" Then wait here, and FU come by about dusk for 
you,'^ he said. 

I thanked him with a look for his friendly act, and 
in the afternoon when I went upon the parade ground 
to drill my little troop I felt a certain exultation at the 
sense of coming conflict. 

When the time arrived I made a most rigorous toilet. 
In my early and callow years I may have been somewhat 
of a dandy, which I take to be a harmless vanity, it 
being better to err upon that side than rush to the 
other extreme, and to-night I felt a return of the old 
fastidiousness. I brushed my uniform, not a bad one 
in itself, with utmost care, and I tied a very full and 
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floving neck libbon in m fancy knot at my throat. Then 
I saw that the sword at my belt made a correct angle 
with mv budjy and I was just patting on my buckskin 
gloves when Winchester entered. 

"On my soul, Lee," he cried, **you snuff out a 
civilian like myself as if I were a cheap tallow dip! May 
I indeed have the honour of going with you, or shall I 
remain here overpowered? " 

** Shall I do? " I said, standing before him. 

** Admirably. Faith, John, you are quite resplen* 
dent," he replied, and hooking his arm in mine, after 
the fashion of our time, he led the way to Captain 
Bomney's quarters. 

A friend of the worthy captain, an immigrant to 
Cincinnati, had built a large double house on one of 
the hills, and in the owner's absence our prospective 
host had been permitted to take it as his camp, a privi- 
lege to be valued, as General Wayne himself did not 
have a better place in which to live. 

Lights were flashing from the windows of the house^ 
and as we approached we heard the clatter of joyous 
voices, some of which were raised already to an unusual 
pitch. I should say here that our border armies always 
brought with them the virtues and vices of the East. 
We were then, as the nature of our lives made us, often 
a fiery and violent race. Officers were quick to resent 
real or fancied insults, and the finger flew quickly to 
haft or trigger. The duello, practised in all the polite 
world, travelled with the army into this immeasurable 
wilderness. General Wayne himself, with all his stern- 
ness, could not prevent it, and I remember that upon 
this very campaign two young officers scarce in their 
twenties quarrelled over a trifle, and fought with such 
fury that both were slain. 'Not was this a solitary ex- 
ample. So I knew that if any trouble were to arise at 
the gathering I should be expected to make good my 
point of view with sword or pistol. I was not loath, and 
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my hand imconsciously slipped to the handle of the 
weapon that hung by my side. The *^ feel ^^ of it was 
good. 

Captain Eomney gave us welcome, my reception not 
differing from Winchester's, and I judged that the cap- 
tain was willing to accept me as one of his brother offi- 
cers without either coldness or undue warmth, with 
which I was content. 

The two rooms of the cabin were filled with men, 
and Eomney had made a brave and not altogether un- 
successful effort to reproduce Eastern splendour, or 
what seemed splendour in comparison with the border. 
He had decorated the place rather handsomely with 
furs and skins, spreading the larger out as rugs, and 
there were wine and cards for all who chose to drink 
or play, and if I knew my own time and race, most would 
choose both. Soldiers ever take their customs with 
them. 

I saw Jasper in a corner laughing and talking in 
the most expansive manner, and near him his satellite 
Lawless, his face already flushed with wine. Not far 
away was Captain Hardy, and scattered about were 
nearly all the younger officers of our army. It was just 
such a scene as I had witnessed more than once in the 
days of the Eevolution after the French came over to 
join us. But here the wilderness setting gave a different 
effect. 

When time and place are suitable, one quickly re- 
sumes old habits which circumstance has compelled him 
to drop, and soon I was playing bezique at a table as 
carelessly as if it were not a dozen years since I had 
sat at the game. We played in one room and we talked 
in another. I was never a gambler by nature, merely 
hazarding a few shillings and pence for the sake of 
social feeling; and presently, when my wagers left 
me as I was at the beginning, I quit the table and went 
into the room where conversation was going forward. 
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The older officers had gathered there, and were telling 
stories of their experiences, to which I was soon asked 
to contribute. There was an ancient tale of an escape of 
mine from the savages well known along the border, 
and growing unduly, perhaps, as it passed from one 
to another, which I was called upon to relate. Just as I 
finished the story a great burst of laughter came from 
the next room, where everybody was visible to us, the 
wide door between standing open. 

We naturally looked up to see the cause of this 
laughter, which was followed by perfect silence, inter- 
rupted in a moment or two by the high-pitched voice of 
Lawless, whose face had grown redder under the influ- 
ence of the cards and more liquor. The expression of 
his eyes indicated his arrival at the degree of intoxica- 
tion which breeds utter recklessness, but the attention 
given him proved that what he was saying was not 
without interest. 

"Believe me, gentlemen, it is most preposterous, 
but it is true," he said. " I swear it, and if my oath 
be not sufficient I can produce witnesses. Such pre- 
sumption I never heard of before, but it only proves how 
shameless the fellow is. He was drummed out of the 
old Continental army for treason — cold-blooded treason. 
I have seen a copy of the records myself. How he 
escaped the rope I don't know, but they let him come 
out here in the woods to live with the bears and the 
Indians. Now, this fellow, as he enters the settlements, 
happens to clap eyes on one of our maidens from the 
East, a girl beautiful, rich, and among the best born. 
Instead of keeping his proper distance and admiring her 
from it as any dog might, he immediately pays court to 
her and sticks to her like an army to a besieged city — 
'pon honour Fm telling you the facts — ^and I think the 
fellow ought to be driven back into the woods with the 
lash across his bare back, 'pon honour I do.'* 

Lawless was a fool; moreover, he was drunk, and he 
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was prompted by a far more cunning man^ or he never 
would have made this speech. 

There was a dead silence, and everybody began to 
look at me, for of course my story was known to all, 
and Lawless's meaning was too plain. It was broken 
a moment later by the clear voice of Jasper, asking: 

" Are you quite sure of all that you say, Lawless? 
Have you yourself witnessed it, or is it a story that has 
been told to you by others? " 

" My own eyes have given me the proof and yours 
have done the same for you,'^ said the reckless young- 
ster. 

Again the ominous silence of expectation ensued, 
and now there was not a pair of eyes in the room, unless 
Lawless's be excepted, not bent on me. I saw that I 
could not linger in my reply, as the identity of Lawless^s 
" villain " was too obvious; it was well for me to begin 
at once, but I felt a deep regret that Rose Carew should 
be mentioned, as there could be no doubt about the 
identity of the girl whom Lawless meant any more than 
there could be about mine. 

I rose to my feet — I was glad that so many 
were looking on — ^and I walked to the table beside 
which Lawless sat. I do not boast when I say that I 
was quite cool, because I had prepared myself for such 
scenes. 

" Mr. Lawless,'^ I said, *^ you are a fool when you are 
sober, and you are a greater one when you are drunk, 
which you are now. You have attempted to insult me — > 
not for the first time, be it said — and I have tried to 
avoid it, but I suppose that I shall have to kill you 
as a warning to those who are pushing you on.'^ 

I looked at Jasper here, and his face did not change; 
but I saw his fingers twitch. 

" I did not call your name. Captain Lee," said Law- 
less, "but since the cap is such a fine fit for you, on 
your head it must sit. But I will not fight you. I have 
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not yet sunk so low that I can cross swords with a con* 
demned traitor/' 

^^ Perhaps then the Long Knife whose mouth is 
full of vain words will fight me/' said a voice over my 
shoulder. 

There was a start of surprise from everybody. Os- 
seo had entered so quietly^ and the attention of all was 
so thoroughly concentrated upon Lawless and me^ that 
his presence was not noted until he spoke. 

^^The Long Knife is not a great man among his 
own people/' resumed Osseo. " He is but that " — and 
he snapped his fingers — ^^ and Osseo is a chief; he has 
looked upon danger as the Long Knife looks upon the 
face of a fair girl, and the ways of the white man are 
not his ways, but he will fight the Boy-of-big-words as 
he chooses, because he loves Lee, by whose side he has 
fought many good fights, with whom he has shared his 
last venison, and whom he knows to be such a man that 
the Boy-of-big-words can never be his equal, though he 
live more years than the oldest chief in all the woods.*' 

Osseo spoke with the sententiousness of the Indian^ 
standing perfectly erect, his tall form towering over 
all and his coal-black eyes passing defiantly around the 
circle. I saw that the chief's words had made a deep 
impression. The Indian does not practise the duel in 
our set and formal fashion, and such an offer, coming 
in such a way, surprised the officers and pleased the 
more reckless. 

" A duel with swords or pistols between an Indian 
chief and a lieutenant! 'twill be worth seeing/' I heard 
one mutter. 

But Captain Eomney interfered, and I did not know 
until afterward that Winchester had been talking to 
him while Osseo was speaking. 

" Yours is a noble offer, chief," he said, ^' and does 
credit to your friendship; but if there is to be a duel^ 
Lieutenant Lawless must meet Captain Lee." 
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"But consider what Captain Lee is!'' exclaimed 
Jasper^ seeing the plan to disgrace me suddenly go 
wrong. " How can Lawless meet him? " 

"I am the host here/' said Captain Bomney with 
dignity, " and I have already consulted with those who 
know the code. Lieutenant Lawless must meet Captain 
Lee, if the latter wishes it. All of us know of the 
charge against Captain Lee — a charge that unhappily 
ended in conviction; and yet there are many who still 
do not believe him guilty — I among the number, I am 
proud to say. Neither does our commander-in-chief. 
At any rate. Captain Lee is one of General Wayne's 
most trusted officers; as such no one can insult him and 
refuse him satisfaction." 

A murmur of approval arose from more than half 
of those present, and I was deeply grateful to them. It 
seemed that wanton fate, the sport of which I had been 
sc long, was determined now to make some amends. 

" Do you insist that Lieutenant Lawless meet you? " 
asked Captain Bomney of me. 

" I do," I replied. 

Lawless was silent. I think that the effect of his 
liquor was wearing off, and he turned ashy pale. He 
gave Jasper a furious glance, and then turned whiter 
than ever. He knew perfectly well that he was no 
match for me with any weapon, and either he must 
avoid the meeting with all the implication of cowardice 
or leave his life in my hands. 

" General Wayne forbids duelling, but it is not my 
affair," resumed Captain Bomney. "I have nothing 
more to do with it." 

Then he turned away to a game of cards, and we 
knew very well that while he would make no prepara- 
tions for the duel he would likewise be no tale-bearer. 

" I fancy that the nicely prepared scheme of some- 
body has come to grief," said Winchester to me a little 
later. He, too, so I saw, had divined Jasper's plan^ 
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and I surmised that he was not without a hand in 
the spoiling of it. 

While I had friends I also had enemies, and the com- 
pany seemed to divide over me, making me an issue, a 
circumstance which I found very unpleasant, but which 
for the present 1 could not avoid. Lawless was playing 
cards noisily in the next room, and laughing frequently 
with an air of the most reckless gaiety. But his mask 
was transparent; his nerves were upset, and he plainly 
saw death before him. However, I had no intention of 
sparing his feelings; he had insulted me too grievously 
to be let off lightly; moreover, he was the willing tool 
in a plot, and I deemed it right that he should suffer 
such mental agonies. Jasper spoke only when he was 
compelled to do so, but he could not refrain from biting 
his lip, and I enjoyed his anxiety. 

I stayed an hour or more after the quarrel, and then, 
when I felt that I could leave without forfeiting my 
self-respect, I said my adieux and departed. I sat at 
the window of our little cabin, it now being after mid- 
night. Osseo, who came in later, also sat down near the 
window. By the clear moonlight I saw that he was 
smiling to himself, and I waited patiently imtil he 
should condescend to explain. 

" White man great fool," he said presently. " He 
drinks much fire-water before he goes to fight his enemy; 
Indian fight his enemy, take his scalp, and then drink 
fire-water." 

^* So Lawless drank more after I left, did he? " I 
asked. 

"Much! much!" said Osseo with great emphasis, 
and he raised his hand to his lips five or six times. 
" But white man again big fool; if young Indian wishes 
to prove he is brave, he docs not attack the greatest war- 
rior he can find. No, Manito has given him too much 
wisdom; he fights another young brave and passes the 
chiefs by until he is a great warrior himself. White 
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man be as wise as Indian some day^ and get what you 
call civilization." 

He smiled at me in a quite superior way. 

"I am sorry that I can't fight Boy-of -big- words/* 
he resumed. " His scalp look well hanging here. Will 
not Lee give me the chance?" 

He fingered his belt meditatively, as if Lawless's 
long auburn locks were already swinging there. But I 
knew that it was only a jest, as Osseo had long since 
given up the practice of scalping. 

The news that a duel was to be fought caused a stir 
in the settlement the next morning. Everybody seemed 
to know it, except the commander-in-chief and his higher 
officers. I believed that the affair was likely to hurt 
me greatly in General Wayne's esteem, and would ap- 
pear almost as a breach of faith, but I had no choice 
save to meet Lawless; stern methods were now needed. 

I kept as closely to my cabin as possible that morn- 
ing in order to avoid trouble, and shortly before noon, 
when I was alone, Osseo having gone to the camp, there 
came a light knock on the door. I called, " Enter! " and 
Rose Carew stepped over the threshold. 

She gave me no time for surprise or inquiry, but 
exclaimed at once: 

" You are to fight a duel. Captain Lee? " 

I noticed that her face was flushed and her eyes 
glittering, showing excitement. But I bowed in answer 
to her question. 

" You fight with Lieutenant Lawless? " 

Again I bowed. 

'^ I ask you not to fight this duel. You have done 
much for me; will you not do this also?" 

I was surprised at her deep interest, her evident ap- 
prehension, and I sought a reason for it. Could it be 
that she cared for that red-haired chucklehead? Ho 
seemed a poor choice for such a woman, and yet I 
knew that the most brilliant women often choose the 
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most ridiculous men with whom to fall in love. I 
looked straight into her eyes^ but she did not notice 
my gaze, standing there, nervous and eager, awaiting 
my answer. Then it was true, she did care for Lawless. 
I had felt the most profound contempt for him, but 
now I honoured him with my hate. 

** I can not make you the promise you wish. Miss 
Carew,^^ I said, shaking my head. " My position here 
would be untenable if I did not meet Lieutenant 
Lawless.^' 

"That is true,*^ she said with sudden comprehen- 
sion, and then she looked down and wrinkled her eye- 
brows as if in thought. When she looked up again her 
expression had changed entirely, as only a woman^s can 
in so brief a time. She gave me a most intoxicating 
smile, and I, though knowing well that she was smooth- 
ing the way to ask something else, and though calling 
her under my breath the boldest of little deceivers, 
smiled back. I was angry at her while I smiled. 

** Now you are yourself, the brave hunter who saved 
me, the best-natured man in the world,^^ she said with 
a little laugh. 

*^ But I am not good-tempered at all,'* I protested. 
" On the contrary, I am morose and obstinate.*' 

" Oh, no, you are not; you may give yourself a bad 
name, but others refuse to accept it. You can not hide 
behind such a false reputation in order to refuse me 
what I ask." 

She smiled upon me again, and so bewilderingly that 
I felt myself without the heart to refuse her. I was 
a fool, although knowing it. 

" If you fight with Lieutenant Lawless you will not 
kill him. Will you not make me such a promise? ** she 
asked. 

Now, it had never been my intent to slay Lawless, 
but when she asked me that question I felt a sudden 
desire to run my sword through him. A woman must 
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be blind indeed, or excessively brilliant, to love such, 
a man. But I would make her show her feelings more 
plaimly. 

"You wish very much that I should spare him?^' 
I said. 

" I do indeed.^' 

" Then his life is most dear to you? ^* 

Her eyes met mine firmly. 

" Do you think you have the right to ask me such 
a question. Captain Lee?^^ she said. 

I was somewhat confused, but I replied: 

" Ah, well, it seemed to me that you should not have 
a monopoly of asking.^^ 

She laughed. 

**Your point is fairly made,'* she said, "but you 
will promise, will you not. Captain Lee, to let Lieuten- 
ant Lawless escape with his life? ^* 

"It has never been my intent to take his life,'* I 
replied, not willing for her to think that I had yielded 
to her intercession alone. 

"Then you do give me the promise!'* she cried, 
ignoring my meaning, and she looked so joyful that 
my heart smote me for the feeling of hatred that I 
bore toward Lawless. I was about to say more, but 
she hurried from the house. 

I watched her light figure descending the hill, and 
then I reflected seriously on our conversation. My 
blood was cool now, and I became convinced that she 
could not really care for Lawless in the way I had feared. 
It must be Jasper, wishing to save his tool, who had sent 
her. He was the man, and my belief did not improve 
my feeling toward him. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

A BED ACTOB 

A YOUNG officer named Myers came to me in the 
afternoon, saying that he was Lawless's second, and 
would arrange the terms of the duel with any one whom 
I chose. I had expected Jasper to act for Lawless, but 
second thought showed me that he would avoid it. So 
I named as my second Winchester, who accepted at 
once. I offered to fight Lawless with swords, since every 
one knew my vast superiority over him with the rifle 
or pistol, and I saw the look of relief on Myers's face 
when I named the weapons, although Lawless himself 
had felt my swordsmanship. I left the rest of the mat- 
ter in the hands of Winchester, promising to abide by 
all his decisions, and after a conference they told me 
that we could not meet for two or three days, as all of 
us would not be off duty at the same time until then. 
So the matter of the date was left open for the present, 
and, to tell the truth, it was almost driven out of my 
mind by a piece of news that Osseo brought me an hour 
later. Our Government was engaged, after St. Clair's 
defeat, in several futile and, I think, rather shameful 
efforts to treat with the savages; but then the Govern- 
ment was light in resources and heavy in responsibili- 
ties, and there was some excuse. Now an answer to 
one of our missions was coming, and Hoyoquim was the 
chief bearer of it, so Osseo said. 

I felt a thrill at the idea of looking into the eyes 
of my old enemy in such a manner, and I was stirred, 
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too, by Osseous report that Mechecunnaqua was no 
longer the head chief of the allied tribes. He had been 
shorn of much power by his enemies. This was good 
news for General Wayne's expedition, as Little Turtle 
was a great general, by far the ablest among the savages, 
but I felt a sense of personal regret, too, at his deposi- 
tion, as I had received nothing but kindness from him. 

The embassy from the savages, composed of five 
men holding the rank of chief, arrived that afternoon. 
There is no human being more dignified than the In- 
dian when he comes under the flag of truce on a mission 
to his enemy, and Hoyoquim and his comrades of a 
certainty bore themselves as if the world and its whole 
fruitage were theirs. All the tribes were mightily 
puffed up over their victory at the Wabash, perhaps 
not unjustly, and the efforts of our Government to treat 
with them but seemed to increase this swollen pride, an 
inevitable result which a President and Congress many 
hundreds of miles from the border could not see. I 
was curious to know what reception Jasper would give 
to Hoyoquim, and I noticed that he kept to his quarters 
with singular pertinacity, I chanced to be near him 
when he first heard of Hoyoquim's coming, and his lips 
became like ashes. That was the only sign; he held his 
countenance otherwise, and doubtless it was noticed 
by none else, yet afterward he invented excuses, some 
of them very feeble, to remain in his tent. 

I was present with General Wayne when he received 
the delegates with all the formality and courtesy due 
upon such occasions. Hoyoquim and his comrades were 
arrayed in the extreme of Indian splendour, gay head- 
dresses, red or blue blankets, hunting shirts, leggings 
and moccasins of bright-coloured buckskin, adorned 
with many-coloured beads, and their bearing was both 
haughty and condescending. It was evident to those 
who knew the ways of the savage that they came not 
to treat with an equal, but to announce their terms to 
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an inferior. It made my blood hot to see them assume 
such an air, although I knew that we had given them 
good excuse for it. Hoyoquim was the spokesman of 
his party, and after he and General Wayne had smoked 
the pipe of peace and exchanged the usual compliments 
he turned to me, extending his hand. 

*^ It is my brother Lee,^^ he said. " I offer him my 
hand in the white man^s f ashion.'* 

" And I take it as it is meant. Black Eagle/* I re- 
plied. ** You are a fair and open foe, which I can not 
say of some white enemies whom I have.^* 

His eyes flashed an inquiry, but I gave no explana- 
tion. I half suspected that he guessed the man whom 
I meant most of all. When I was escorting him a little 
later to a tent set aside for him he saw Eose Carew. It 
was only a sudden glimpse. She was walking some dis- 
tance away with Mrs. Winchester, but not all the bronze 
of his skin and gaudy paint could hide the gleam of 
savage delight and anticipation that swept over his 
face. I knew Hoyoquim^s intent and his ruthless te- 
nacity, and with a momentary faintness at the heart I 
recognised the danger of Eose Carew, which she herself 
would not see. But Hoyoquim uttered no word until 
we reached the tent. Then, when he and I were alone, 
he said: 

" Lee, the white maid who was once my prisoner is 
again with the army of the Long Knives. "lis Manito 
who brings her back that she may sit in the lodge of 
Hoyoquim and call him her warrior.*' 

" Not so, Hoyoquim,** I replied. " You are cunning 
and swift and strong, but it is not the will of (Jod that 
she shall ever sit in your lodge.** 

He gazed at me without resentment. 

*^ You love the white maid,** he said, *' and so does 
the other Long Knife whose name, too, is Lee, the false 
dog whom we shall yet bum at the stake, but I will take 
her.** 
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He spoke with the most absolute confidence, and I 
shuddered at the possible fate of Eose Carew. There 
was nothing that I could do, save to watch over her with 
redoubled vigilance, and trust to Osseo for the rest. 

General Wayne entertained the delegates on the 
evening of the second day at his quarters, seeking per- 
haps to impress them with a view of white civilization 
and its power. All the chief officers in their best dress 
attended, and the ladies came too, drawn partly by 
curiosity and partly because any kind of diversion was 
rare in a frontier town. There was a dinner, some 
dancing, and a little playing by the ladies upon the 
harpsichord and spinet to the accompaniment of their 
voices. Jasper was present — ^I had seen to that myself, 
with a little suggestion to the general that, as Jasper 
had been among the Indians, he might be able to assist 
with advice; I am not unwilling to confess to some 
malicious pleasure in the suggestion. I also managed 
it in such manner that Hoyoquim and Jasper met sud- 
denly and almost face to face, and this time Jasper was 
so little master of himself that he became deathly pale, 
and for a moment or two was in a nervous tremble. But 
Hoyoquim was content with a veiled threat. 

" Your skin is white again,^^ he said to Jasper, " and 
it is well, for now I know you best." 

Rose Carew^s manner at the sight of the chief was 
wholly different. She seemed to have no fear of him — 
or is there a quality in woman which prevents her from 
dreading any man whom she knows to admire her? 

" He is in truth a striking type of the savage race,*' 
she said to me, I chancing to be near her at that mo- 
ment. 

^^ Ay, of a race that has brought much woe to the 
white women of this country," I replied. There was 
wrath then in my heart against Hoyoquim, and a little, 
too, for her, because she would not see how greatly 
she ought to fear him, and instead wasted upon him 
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words of admiration, though I think, in truths that 
she spoke in all innocence. 

Osseo too came presently, and he had not been less 
sparing of adornment than Hoyoquim. My Indian com- 
rade had the vanity of dress and that love of colour 
which is an instinct with the primitive races. To-night 
he glittered in reds and blues, and the beads upon his 
garments flashed in a dozen tints under the flare of the 
candles. He was, as I have often said before, a mag- 
nificent specimen of his race in physical development 
as well as mental endowments, and he and Hoyoquim 
made a striking pair. But they could be coupled in 
name only, as I was conscious at once of a deep ani- 
mosity between the two. They exchanged only a single 
glance, but it was so full of hate that I was startled. 
I wondered at the cause of their enmity, but I was not 
sorry for it, as such an ardent foe might thwart any 
attempt by Hoyoquim. 

When Rose Carew played the harpsichord and all 
of us gave our applause, I saw again that look of com- 
placent triumph on the face of Hoyoquim, and I longed 
to have him before my rifle in the forest. 

The formal courtesy with which the chiefs had been 
received reigned throughout the evening. General 
Wayne and his staff, acting upon the advice that had 
been given them, never abated a jot from their dignity, 
nor did the savages. They drank wine which was pre- 
sented to them with great gravity, not smacking their 
lips nor giving any other expression of content. But I 
thought a little later that I saw Hoyoquim's eyes spark- 
ling, and I believed that, despite his will, the wine had 
crept into his blood — savages yield much more readily 
than we to the influence of liquors. Osseo, with supe- 
rior judgment, touched no wine, and even the youngest 
and handsomest of the women — my comrade was never 
insensible to beauty — could not induce him to do so. 
** White man's medicine red man's poison,'' he said briefly 
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to Kose Carew, though with no intent of impoliteness. 
I repeat that Osseo had a keen eye for beauty, and he 
proved it by devoting himself with all a red dandy^s 
gallantry to Miss Carew. When next he had a chance 
to speak to me unheard by others, he said with that 
faint, almost invisible smile of his: 

" Lee should not get jealous and blame me. I can 
not help it. The white maiden is a sun, and she daz- 
zles me/' 

" It is not I whom you have to fear, Mr. Son»-of-the- 
evening-star," I replied, meeting him in the proper 
spirit, **but the Wyandot chief and the Long Knife 
whose name is the same as mine.'^ 

" Let them meet me in the wilderness,'^ he said with 
a sudden flash in the eye, and now I knew that he was 
not indulging in easy trifling. " I pray Manito that the 
day may come quickly." 

Thus proceeded this singular entertainment, in 
which the most primitive and the most advanced of our 
country met on an equal footing, and I saw more than 
once the mounting fire in Hoyoquim's eyes. I believed 
that his surroundings and the wine together were hav- 
ing some influence upon the Wyandot chief, arid I 
watched him with eager curiosity. Presently one of the 
ladies hovering about him — ^he seemed to have tot them 
the fascination of the snake for the bird — asked him 
to illustrate some custom of his race, following the lead 
of the whites who had sung or played. Hoyoquim was 
not loath, and while his eyes sparkled he replied: 

*'It shall be as you wish; our ways are not your 
ways, and Manito alone knows which are better.'' 

But it was obvious enough from Hoyoquim's tone 
which he considered better. He spoke to his comrades, 
the centre of the room was left clear, and while they 
chanted in low, monotonous tones he danced the scalp 
dance, throwing the blue cloak from his shoulders and 
drawing from his girdle the tomahawk, through the 
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horn handle of which he and I had once smoked the 
temporary pipe of peace. The subordinate chiefs never 
took their eyes from the face of Hoyoquim^ bending 
upon him a look most intense and vivid^ while he in turn, 
with the same concentration of yision, followed imagi- 
nary foes. 

The scalp dance varies according to the tribe^ and 
sometimes acording to the taste of the dancer. Hoyo* 
quim gave to his all the tricks and adornments of his 
savage fancy, expressing ferocity, anticipation, trinmph^ 
and every other warlike emotion of his savage nature. 
His shoidders and arms were bare, and all the greats 
brown muscles stood out upon them as he bent and 
gyrated. It was no secret to me that Hoyoquim was 
not seeking to conceal his primitive ferocity. In the 
disguise of the dance, and with the maddening chant of 
his comrades in his ears, he let it all come forth. I knew 
full well, as he flourished the tomahawk, that he was 
looking forward to the day when he could swing it in 
deadly earnest over the same heads — ^this was but the 
foretaste — ^and Osseo, standing like a statue against the 
wall, knew it too. 

The lady whose suggestion had been the cause of the 
dance repented soon of her too fertile mind, and shrank 
back with a cry of fright when Hoyoquim swung the 
tomahawk before her face. The others only laughed, 
liking the jest, as they called it, and applauded Hoyo- 
quim. 

The chant of the Indians ceased presently, and 
Hoyoquim, stopping his dance, stood erect and motion- 
less, and began to speak, also in the monotonous tone 
that the Indians like. 

"Listen, my white brethren,'* he said, "and you 
shall hear a story of a great chief and a white man. The 
chief lived far in the wilderness, and Manito loved him, 
for he made him straight and strong and great in war 
and the chase. The chief took in battle a white maiden 
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who was as fair as the rose^ and whom he coveted f oi 
his lodge. His comrades took a white officer^ a Long 
Knife like yourselves, and the Indians carried the white 
maiden and then the Long Knife to their village/* 

Hoyoquim^s hlazing eyes were fixed upon the face of 
Jasper, who was white to the hrow. Osseo moved not, 
but both he and I knew well the tale that Hoyoquim 
would tell. The chief spoke with all the expressive ges- 
ture and mimicry of the Lidian, his face now and then 
becoming so ferocious that the women shrank back 
afraid. But Eose Carew followed him with strained 
eyes and a dawning comprehension. 

"The captured Long Knife,** said Hoyoquim, 
" loved his life and he feared the torture post. He did 
not wish to die like a brave warrior amid the flames, 
laughing at his enemies; the forest and the sky were 
sweet to him, and he prayed to his gods not to take him 
away. They heard his prayer, and told him to be no 
longer a Long Knife, but to become a red warrior, and 
he heeded. He was adopted into the tribes, and he 
became a brother of the chief. He put on the blanket 
and wore the scalp lock, and there was a tomahawk at 
his girdle. But his heart was false. It was blacker 
than the black mud of the swamp, and as foul.** 

Hoyoquim paused again, and swept the circle with 
fiery eyes. Jasper tried to shrink back, but there was 
Winchester just behind him, and the muscular form of 
the Englishman would not yield. 

"The great chief,** resumed Hoyoquim, "would 
take to his lodge the white maiden whom he had cap- 
tured, the prize of his skill and courage, but there were 
other chiefs who hated him, and they said that he must 
wait. The Long Knife looked upon her and he coveted 
her too, but another Long Knife, whose skin, like his 
heart, is always white, that both his friends and his 
enemies may ever know what he is, came and gave him-* 
self for her that she might return to her own people; 
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and the Long Knife with the black heart, breaking his 
oaths before Manito, slipped from the red men and went 
back to the whites, telling them many lies/' 

Hoyoquim paused for the third time, and then, as 
if he were a medicine man who could learn the secrets 
of the future from Manito, began to prophesy. 

" But the great chief only waits,^ he said in his 
chanting voice, " for Manito has given to the red war- 
riors both the patient heart and the strong arm. He 
sees from afar the white maiden who was stolen from 
him, and he watches her. She is yet his, and he will 
claim her again, taking her to his lodge, from which 
none can rescue her; and he watches, too, the Long 
Knife of the black heart, whom he hates for his broken 
oaths, and for whom he sharpens his tomahawk every 
day. When the time comes he will drive his tomahawk 
through the traitor's skull, thus! '' 

He sprang forward, swept the tomahawk in a glit- 
tering circle over Jasper's head, and then whirled it 
aloft. All the women shrieked, and Jasper stood as if 
paralyzed, powerless to move. But Hoyoquim, with a 
low laugh, let the tomahawk fall, unstained, to his 
side, saying, " A great chief will deal as is fitting with 
both his loves and his hates." Then he stepped from the 
circle, and throwing his gaudy blanket again over his 
shoulders, resumed his phlegmatic calm. When I 
looked at Jasper a few moments later his face was cov- 
ered with great beads of sweat, while Eose Carew was 
shrinking back as if frightened. 

" 'Twas a fine bit of acting, Black Eagle," said Gen- 
eral Wayne, " though perhaps savoUf ing somewhat too 
much of the real to soothe the nerves of the ladies, but 
we thank you." 

Whether he knew the meaning of Hoyoquim's words 
I could not tell from .his manner, but th« reception 
ended presently, and we went home. 



CHAPTEE XXXII 

THE DEMAND OF THE TRIBES 

It was not in reason that Hoyoquim's most real 
acting should not create talk, but no opportunity was 
permitted me to hear it the next morning, as at rise 
of sun there came a message for me to attend at once 
at General Wayne^s quarters. Again was I sensible of 
the great kindness with which he treated me, and the 
manner in which he upheld with his power an outcast 
like myself. He .received me in his usual sincere 
manner. 

" I have sent for you. Jack,'' he said, " because you 
know the ways of the savages, who are on the whole 
strange stuflE to me. It was the wish of the Government 
that I first seek to treat with them before trying the 
edge of the sword. But I lack faith in the softer meas- 
ures. It seems to me. Jack, that the bearing of these 
Indians since they have come among us is that of mas- 
ters toward slaves, and it goes sorely against the grain 
of me to dance to the crack of a blanketed savage's whip. 
What thinkest thou of it. Jack? " 

** General Wayne," I replied, '*when the Niagara 
shall have drawn all the water from the Great Lakes, 
then will it be wise to be humble to the Indian." 

" 'Tis my way of thinking. Jack, but the President is 
a man of peace, and the arm of the Government is not 
long — ^but it may grow, Jack-r^nd we must even try 
what soft words will do, though 'tis wise at the same 
time to have the sword unsheathed. The Black Eagle 
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and his comrades will be here with their demands within 
two hours, and I wish you to keep at my elbow. Jack, 
and advise me what they mean. They deal so much 
in the sun and the moon and the stars and metaphors 
and allegories that they quite befog my brain, and I 
would know what they say." 

I laughed a little at the general's vexation, although 
I knew that it came from good cause, and promised to 
be at hand for reference. In truth, I felt pleased at his 
trust, and would have been the most ungrateful of dogs 
not to have served him to the utmost. Major Carew, my 
friend Captain Hardy, and several others arrived pres- 
ently, and at the appointed time the delegates from the 
allied tribes, in all their brave raiment, stalked into 
the general's quarters. Then the usual interchange of 
courtesies and formalities followed. Both sides smoked 
the pipe of peace, talked for awhile of matters far from 
that in hand, and then through devious courses ap- 
proached the true one. Hoyoquim's bearing was 
haughty in the extreme, and it was apparent to one like 
myself, who knew the Indian nature, that the demands 
of the tribes would not be light. 

General Wayne, as I saw very well, was thoroughly 
angry, but though he had the reputation — often a true 
one — of being .a hot-blooded man, he held a fine rein 
over his temper on this occasion, and deflected not a 
hair's breadth from the formal politeness with which 
he had received the delegates. 

" And now," he said at last to the chiefs, " I wish to 
tell to you the words of our Great Father in Philadel- 
phia. His heart is full of grief because of the wars be- 
tween the white man and his red brother. He hears of 
the brave men who have fallen on either side and the 
captives taken, but he would put an end to it all, and 
have the two nations smoke a pipe of peace that will last 
forever." 

"It shall be as the Great Father in Philadelphia 
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wishes/* said Hoyoquim gravely, " if he will listen to 
the words of wisdom, and give to the tribes of the red 
men that which is theirs. What these are I, Hoyoquim, 
called in your language the Black Eagle, have been 
chosen by my brethren to tell." 

" What are these demands? " asked General Wayne. 
"Let the Black Eagle whose words are wisdom tell 
them and the white men will listen." 

"In the beginning," replied Hoyoquim, "the red 
man owned all the land. The woods and the waters and 
what were in them were his. Then the white man came, 
and he was poor and sick, and he begged for a little land, 
only enough for him to build a cabin on, and the red 
man gave it to him. Then the white man grew strong, 
and more came with swords and rifles and great guns on 
wheels, and then they took all the land from the red 
man and drove him over the nfbuntains. Now they 
cross the mountains and seek to take more land, that 
they may cut down the forests and drive away the game. 
But the Indians, who before fought among themselves, 
now fight together against the white man, and he can 
not stand before them. They have destroyed the army 
of the General-who-never-walks as they will destroy that 
of the Black Snake if he comes." 

" Your demands. Black Eagle? " said General Wayne 
patiently. 

" My brethren of the allied tribes," continued Hoyo- 
quim in the same haughty tone, " have had a great talk, 
and they have chosen that I and those who come with 
me should tell to you their message. They bid you 
and all the white men to go back beyond the mountains, 
give up all the land of Kain-tuck-ee, and all the 
land on this side of the Ohio, the tribes to keep all 
the captives that they have taken in battle; when this 
is done there will be peace between your nation and 



mine." 



I saw General Wayne's eyes flash at this preposter- 
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0U8 demand^ but again he was master of himself^ and 
replied in even tones: 

** You have given to me the message of the chiefs^ 
Black Eagle, and now do you take mine to them. Tell 
them that the Great Father in Philadelphia is patient 
and loves his red children. But when madness like a 
fever creeps into their veins he must pimish them. You 
have chosen to dig up the war hatchet, and he says that 
it is well. He has sent me with many soldiers to pun- 
ish you, and I shall come and burn down your villages 
and slay your warriors, and the tribes will become as 
weak as a starving wolf! '' 

'* The General-who-never-walks came with many sol- 
diers," replied Hoyoquim, " and where are they? Their 
women and children will never see them again. Their 
bones lie rotting in the woods, and their scalps hang in 
the Indian wigwams.*' 

" It is true," replied General Wayne, '* but I come 
with men who know the Indian ways, men who never 
sleep, men who see the Indian trail in the forest, though 
he pass as lightly as the deer, and even as you served 
the army of General St. Clair so we shall serve you.'* 

*^ Be it so," replied Hoyoquim, and his whole man- 
ner expressed nothing but defiance. "Let the white 
general come, and, however soon, it will not be too soon 
for the Indian. You have chosen war, and our hearts 
are glad." 

He plucked the tomahawk from his belt, and with 
a mighty stroke buried it deep in the wood of the wall. 
Then his four brethren did likewise. 

I knew the Indians' ways, and taking from General 
Wayne^s hand the pipe of peace that he had been smok- 
ing, smashed it in pieces on the floor. The general took 
his cue at once. 

" It is war," he said, *' and thus have we destroyed 
the pipe of peace. Go home to the old chiefs and tell 
them that I shall come with an army! " 
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Hoyoquim and his comrades said no more, but, draw- 
ing their tomahawks from the wall, strode haughtily 
from the room. An hour later they were again in the 
forest on the way to their villages in the north. 

As I left the generaFs quarters I met old Joe 
Grimes. 

" What have they been saying in there, John? '* he 
asked. 

" Not many words, but they had meaning, Joe,'* I 
replied. 

"The chiefs are mighty stuck up,^' he said. "I 
don't have no use for an Indian any time, barrin' Osseo 
and one or two others, an' I can't abide 'em at all now. 
If I had my way I'd fight 'em to the end. What did 
they ask?" 

" That we give up Kentucky and all the Northwest- 
em Territory, leave to them all the captives that they 
have taken from us, and go back east of the mountains." 

Old Joe's face became as red as the rush of blood 
could make it, and he uttered a series of rapid and 
unintelligible oaths. 

" And the general — ^what did he say? " he exclaimed 
at last. 

" Of course we agreed," I replied. " Next week we 
begin our march to the eastward; all the settlers go 
with us." 

Then the volcano burst. Old Joe despised soldiers; 
he believed them of little use, and now he consigned 
them to more warm places than are contained in all 
the theologies that I ever heard of. But in the midst 
of a fiery outbreak he saw my face. 

" John Lee," he said indignantly, " you've been stuff- 
in' mush in my ears." 

" Of course I have, Joe," I replied. " What do yon 
take General Wayne for? Don't you know that he's the 
kind of man who makes peace at the edge of the sword? 
He's sent those chiefs back to the tribes with a message 
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that he's coming at the head of an army^ and they^ 
have to fight/' 

Then old Joe did a dance of delight, and swore that 
General Wayne was one of the few soldiers who knew 
anything about fighting Indians, and he, Joe Grimes, 
would prove it anywhere and to anybody. There was 
neither sentiment nor poetry in Joe's nature, and, like 
60 many other of the rugged borderers, he believed 
that the best way to settle the Indian question was to 
kill all the Indians, and truly, whenever a new tale of 
their atrocities came in, it seemed that he was right. 

An hour later I was in General Wayne's quarters 
again, called to him by a new message. He had dis- 
missed his staff, and though he smiled, it was sourly. It 
was apparent enough that the blood was hot in his veins. 
When 1 entered he burst out, though not against me. 

" By my soul. Jack! " he cried, " I have never before 
had such a struggle against myself. I, a man of hot 
temper, called upon to hold my tongue in the face of 
such insolence! Why, I could have seized that red 
savage. Black Eagle or Hoyoquim, by the throat! He 
tried to dictate as if I were in the dust with his foot 
on my neck." 

" He is a cunning Indian," I said, " and a dangerous 
foe, but not so able as Little Turtle, who beat St. Clair.'* 

" Whatever he and his comrades are," he said em- 
phatically, " we march against 'em as soon as possible, 
and I pray to God that we beat 'em. Jack, do you know 
that I tremble sometimes at the responsibility. In the 
war with the British we were fighting a civilized foe, 
and if we failed we did not expect to see our women 
outraged and our children brained as we do here. They 
beat Harraar and St. Clair, and if they beat us too, God 
knows what will happen, for I fear much that the Gov- 
ernment can do no more. You don't know, Jack, how 
glad I am to have with me a comrade like you who un- 
derstands this wilderness, and whom I can trust. It is 
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enough to make an iron man weep when these tales of 
outrage come in^ and if we are beaten again I hope^ 
Jack^ that I shall not be spared to tell it; and I love 
life, too/' 

" General/* I said, " you must beware of an ambush. 
That is the thing which the soldier who goes against 
the savages should never forget. They can not stand 
before us in the open, but when they fight the white 
man in the forest they will beat him unless he has 
learned their ways.** 

^^ Just what the President himself said, and as he 
was present at Braddock's great slaughter he ought to 
know.** 

Then he began to tell me his plans, and to ask 
about the country and where I thought the savages 
would meet him. These were points on which I could in 
truth be of service to him, and I drew some rude maps 
for his use; but above all I repeated my cautions as to 
the nature of Indian attacks. When you know the 
savage and his rules of warfare, which are wholly dif- 
ferent from ours, you are much better fitted to advance 
against him. At the end of a half hour I said: 

" General, you have done much for me, now will you 
add to my gratitude by granting one little request? ** 

" What is it? ** 

" Forbid Miss Carew to go with the army to Fort 
Greeneville.** 

He looked at me in some surprise and then asked 
why. 

*^You heard the story of Hoyoquim,** I replied, 
*' and you know well that it was Miss Carew whom ho 
meant.'* 

" And I know, too, that the man whom he called a 
traitor was your cousin Jasper. I would that I had the 
proof; then I could at least send him back to the East; 
now I must keep him, though he shall have no responsi- 
bility — ^you know well, Jack, that a general can not 
20 
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always choose his own officers^ and his influence was too 
much for me. But Miss Carew has my promise to go 
to Fort Greeneville, and I can not withdraw it. She is 
very anxious to go — ^perhaps she has reasons which seem 
good to her — a woman's reasons are not always a man's 
reasons, you know. Don't ask me to hreak my word. 
Jack; I can not do it." 

I knew the uselessness of pursuing the quest further 
in that quarter, hut when I left General Wayne I went 
straight in search of Eose Carew, and was fortunate 
enough to find her alone as before. 

" I trust. Miss Carew," I said, without preliminaries, 
" that you listened well to the tale Hoyoquim told last 
night." 

"I did, and it was an interesting story," she said 
defiantly. 

" You know that the white girl of whom he spoke 
was you, and the white man whom he called a traitor 
Jasper Lee?" 

*^And if so, what then?'* with increasing defi- 
ance. 

" You heard his threats and how direct they were; 
you know what a dangerous savage he is, and what your 
fate will be if you fall into his hands. I beg you again 
not to go with the army. If you do not think of your- 
self, think of others who would rather die than hear of 
you in the power of the savage chief." 

"Who, for instance?" Her eyes were sparkling, 
and she gazed at me with an intentness that made my 
own eyes waver. But I did not flinch in spirit and I 
answered her proudly, for I was not ashamed of the 
love I bore her: 

" Myself! " 

A deep blush suffused her countenance, but whether 
of anger I could not tell with my half-averted gaze. 
But when she replied it seemed to me that there was 
some softness in her speech. 
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" I must go/' she said; " I think that I shall be safe 
with General Wayne^s army — ^he is not a St. Clair — and, 
moreover, I wish to be with my father when he is about 
to incur great danger. There are, too, other rea- 
sons ^* 

Here she hesitated, and my jealous heart, so ready 
to make Lawless her choice, now shifted to Jasper. She 
wished to watch over him and to save him from the 
particular wrath of the savages. Feminine influence 
even in the strictest of camps might be great. 

" A woman must have her way even though she pay 
for it," I said, the anger that rose in my veins making 
me forget my manners. 

But she did not fling back at me as I expected. 
I owe you a great debt. Captain Lee," she said, 
and I would pay it if I could, but do not speak harshly 
to me now. I pray that you do not. I must go to Fort 
Greeneville. I have reasons that you yourself would 
call the best in the world if you knew them, but I can 
not tell them to you." 

I was ever discovering some new phase of her char- 
acter, beholding some mood or passing fancy of which 
I had not dreamed — ^perhaps that was why she attracted 
me so much — and now she chose suddenly to appear as 
the most bewitching of supplicants, and to me. There 
was the suspicion of a pout in the curve of her lips, as 
if she feared that I would speak harshly to her, when 
God knows that I was not in a position to deal roughly 
with anybody, least of all with Eose Carew. 

" We are good friends, are we not? *' she said, join- 
ing her hands, still in a beseeching attitude, but a smile 
illumining her face like the rosy dawn driving away 
the night; " we are even partners in a way, as we fled 
through the wilderness together, and it is not an un- 
happy memory. You won't refuse me my request, will 
you? You promised, you know, to spare Lieutenant 
Lawless, and you will do this, too, won't you? " 
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A soft heart is the curse of man^ and woman^ know- 
ing it^ wheedles him; and man^ laiowing that she is 
wheedling him, lets her. I plead no immunity. I claim 
to be no exception, and I said no further word against 
that which seemed to be her hearths desire, though my 
anger toward Jasper grew. 



CHAPTEE XXXin 

A GREAT TBUST 

The general pushed the preparations for our march^ 
and there were a few days so crowded with the details 
of work that my duel with Lawless was perforce com- 
pelled to linger. I met the lieutenant two or three 
times in the interval, and I speak truth when I say that 
I pitied him. The heat of wine was gone from his 
head, and he saw the aflEair that he had forced upon me 
in all its cruel reality. My skill with firearms — ^and I 
mention it here not to boast, but to explain the case — 
was known to all the frontier posts; indeed, I had given 
an exhibition of it in Cincinnati, as you know; and a 
half-dozen of the old Bevolutionary ofl&cers now with 
Wayne^s army were spinning marvellous tales of the way 
I used to handle the sword in the old days. They would 
say, as I heard from Winchester, that I might have lost 
a little of my skill through lack of practice, but it could 
not make much difference, and then some one would 
take the report to Lawless. 

How much the youth suffered in those days it is im- 
possible for me to estimate, but I think that he never 
forgot it. Jasper, who had drawn him into the trouble, 
gave no sign, confining himself to his military duties, 
and abandoning for the time his plan to make me 
trouble. In truth, Hoyoquim had given him much to 
think about, and I heard that he was making further 
efforts to escape the march into the wilderness, but 
without success. 

808 
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The duel was arranged at last^ and late of a bright 
afternoon we met in a fine open space on the Kentucky 
shore near the confluence of the Licking and the Ohio^ 
swords being the weapons. Winchester was my second^ 
and Myers acted for Lawless. Lawless was quite pale^ 
but on the whole his bearing was creditable to him — ^I 
was sure that he had prepared himself for death. There 
were four or five spectators, including Jasper and Cap- 
tain Hardy, and they stood in a group, talking in low 
voices and waiting for us to begin. I was somewhat 
apart, and Jasper, approaching me, said in a tone that 
could not be heard by the others: 

" John, if you kill this boy it will be murder/' 

" Quite true," I replied, " but it is you, not I, who 
will be the murderer." 

He was silent, and I added: 

" I know well, Jasper, that he was egged on to this 
by you. It was part of your plan to make the camp 
so hot for me that I must leave it, but I propose to 
show that those who do not respect me sh^ at least 
fear to pick a quarrel with me." 

He turned on his heel and joined the group of spec- 
tators. Winchester produced the swords, a fine pair of 
weapons, with edges like razors, and he ran his fingers 
al9ng the shining blades in a manner most appreciative. 

" You shall not be able to say that you lacked the 
use of a good weapon for your maiden duel, lieutenant," 
he said to Lawless with a smile. 

The bo/s lips quivered, but he did not answer. In 
truth, the world about him, if he chose to look at it, 
seemed fair. The surface of the two rivers shone in 
alternate play of silver and gold as the sunlight fell 
upon the water. Hills and valleys were clothed in forest 
green, and the air was balmy. One would not wish to 
leave it all. 

The seconds handed us our swords, and we stood on 
guard. Now, in my youth I had learned the use. of 
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the weapon from three masters — an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and a Prussian — ^to which was joined a 
natural aptitude; so I knew the tricks of all the schools, 
and I waited, looking straight into Lawless's eyes. He 
lifted his sword and thrust at me, but I caught his blade 
on mine, gave a quick and powerful turn of my wrist, 
and his Weapon fell on the turf a dozen feet away. He 
became paler than ever, and his lips quivered again. 
But the boy was brave. He stood erect and motionless 
and said: 

"It is my chief regret to die at the hand of a 
traitor.'' 

" Lieutenant Lawless,'' I said, " when you are older 
you will learn manners as well as knowledge of the 
sword. Until then good-day." 

I bowed to him, replaced my sword in its scabbard, 
and hooking my arm in my friend's said: 

" Come, Winchester, we will cross to the other side 
of the Ohio; my work awaits me there." 

We bowed politely to all the officers, and proceeded 
toward the river. As we approached our skiff I heard 
the sound of hasty footsteps behind me, and turning, 
beheld the flushed face of Lawless. 

" Captain Lee," he cried, " I hope you don't think 
I'm ungrateful. I value my life, and I take it from you 
with thanks. Besides, you are a braver man morally 
than I am, and what they say about you must be a 
lie! Will you shake my hand? " 

Our hands met in a hearty grip. We have been the 
best of friends to this day. 

The affair never came to the ears of General Wayne, 
or if it did he said naught upon the matter. It grieved 
me much to go against his orders on the subject of duel- 
ling, in particular since I owed him such a great debt, 
but I felt the necessity of making an example. Those 
who are of doubtful character must speak with great 
emphasis if they would be believed. I may add also 
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that a slanderer grows eautionB in the presence of a 
sharp sword^ and I noticed after the duel that the air 
about me had become perceptibly more pleasant. Win- 
chester said that the number of my defenders showed 
a sudden increase. 

On the morning following the duel I met Bose 
Carew. 

" I have fought with Lieutenant Lawless/* I said. 

" You spared him? ** she asked. 

" He called me a traitor on the duelling ground in 
the presence of all the others/* I replied. 

" Did you kill him? ** she exclaimed, and there was 
a sudden flash in her eyes. 

I promised you that I would not do so/* I replied. 
And of course you kept your word, because you 
are a man of honour/* she said. But the expression had 
gone from her face, and she seemed cold and indif- 
ferent. 

" I kept it/* I replied, " and Lieutenant Lawless has 
since withdrawn his words. We are friend^ now.** 

" It was well of him,** she said. 

We departed four days later for Fort Greeneville, 
about fifteen hundred strong, carrying with us several 
cannon, much baggage, many camp followers, and about 
twenty ladies, mostly officers* wives, though there were 
two or three exceptions, like Eose Carew, who seemed to 
have forgotten the danger, and who was full of interest 
in the wilderness. 

We had scarce left out of sight the log houses of 
Cincinnati before we saw on every side of us the In- 
dian sign. 

" The warriors expect to make another great slaugh- 
ter/* said Osseo, ^' and they will wait until we are far 
in the woods.** 

"But *tis not the General-who-never-walks who 
commands us now/* I said. 

*^ No/' replied Osseo, casting an approving eye upon 
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the well-drilled troops, "and it is not the same army 
that follows. Manito does not will that the same thing 
shall be done twice in the same way/^ 

But the Indian portent was invisible to the majority 
of the soldiers; they saw only the deep-green foliage, 
now in all the royal flush of early summer, and the birds 
of brilliant hue that chattered and sang around them; 
they admired the brooks of clear water sparkling over 
the pebbles, and the gigantic oaks and hickories that 
grew so thickly in the forest. It was a beautiful land — 
a land of temperate climate and deep, rich soil, for 
which opposing races might well fight. The wilderness 
showed only its peaceful and beautiful side to them, and 
the new explorers could scarce believe that dangers lay 
hidden in it. 

" It is so interesting and yet so strange,^* said Mrs. 
Winchester to me, " and how unlike England! ** 

" They have been building houses and making roads 
there for two thousand years, and they haven't begun 
here,'' I replied. 

" And do you really tell me that there are hostile 
Indians all around us? " she asked, a look of incrediQity 
on her blonde countenance. 

" I told you so, and I repeat it," I replied. " There 
hovers about us continually a foe more dangerous, so 
far as forest fighting is concerned, than any other in 
the world." 

" How do you know this? " 

" The leaves tell it, the turf tells it, and the birds 
sing it." 

"The birds sing it? You are becoming poetical, 
Mr. Lee." 

" Not at all; I am speaking most conmionplace 
prose when I say that the birds sing it; they usually 
sing it about nightfall, and it is not the song of a bird 
at all, but the imitation of it — ^Indian signalling to 
Indian." 
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" Then the voice of the wilderness is not always a 
voice to be trusted? '^ 

It is full of treachery/* 

I can scarce believe it; it looks so beautiful! '' 

I could see the beauty as well as she^ but I saw^ 
too^ what a lure it was. This same beauty had drawn 
many thousands of the ignorant to torture and death. 
The wilderness is only for those who know it. 

Old Joe Grimes beheld but the other side. The 
beauty and the peace were nothing to him. Old Joe 
may have had the spirit of the picturesque and the 
romantic concealed somewhere in his soul, but ** con- 
cealed " was certainly the word. 

" ^Tis well that our general has some brains in his 
head/^ he said, " though where on earth a soldier got 
*em I don't know. The forest is full of savages, John, 
an' they are countin' our scalps already.'' 

" Let 'em count," I said, *^ if they find any pleasure 
in it; but I tell you, Joe Grimes, Mad Anthony Wayne 
knows the work that he has to do." 

But Joe shook his head doubtfully and would not be 
consoled. 

Nevertheless, we reached Port Eecovery, built on St. 
Clair's battlefield, a good log stronghold, without in- 
cident save the loss of three or four stragglers, the 
fate of whom was concealed from the ladies. The latter 
rejoiced greatly over the safe journey, and maintained 
that we had exaggerated the dangers. But I was glad 
to notice how thick and solid were the walls of Fort 
Eecovery, and I was quite able to endure the taunts 
they levelled at me as a prophet of disaster proved 
false. 

" Where are your savages? " said Mrs. Winchester 
to me. " Still hidden in the woods? " 

" Still hidden in the woods," I replied, " and none 
the less dangerous because of it." 

Bose Carew was not so incredulous. She needed no 
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proof now that the wilderness was full of snares^ yet 
she seemed to fear none. 

The stay of the main column at Fort Recovery was 
but brief. Two nights after our arrival General Wayne 
called me to his cabin^ where I found him alone and 
thoughtful. 

" Sit down. Jack/' he said, " I have much to tell you, 
lad, and a great trust to confide to you, too.** 

I would have given my thanks for this new proof of 
faith, but he would not listen. " Tush, Jack! do not 
bore me with such words," he said; " I select you for 
the work that I am going to name because you are 
the most fit. My purpose is wholly selfish. I can not 
afford to fail in this campaign, and, as you know, the 
fate of every general is in the hands of his subordi- 
nates; therefore it behooves me to choose the best.** 

I was silent, while he waited, deep in reflection. 

" You know that I must concentrate my men toward 
the Maumee," he resumed presently, "in order that 
we may strike there at the heart of the Indian power. 
Therefore I advance day after to-morrow with the main 
part of the army now here. But Fort Recovery is one 
of our most important way stations, and it must be held 
by an adequate garrison. You are soldier enough to 
know that a garrison needs a commander** — ^here he 
smiled — " and you are to be that commander. I promise 
you that you shall be released in time for the final cam- 
paign, but you are to be in charge at Fort Recovery until 
I send for you.'* 

I was a hardened man, but tears rose in my eyes at 
this new and great proof of confidence, while at the 
same time I felt a sense of awkwardness. 

" General," I said, " there will be ofl&cers here who 
are my seniors. They would rebel against this even un- 
der ordinary circumstances, but consider what I am.** 

" I have considered everything,'* he replied shortly, 
and I don't make any request; I give an order. If 
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you do not obey it I shall have you locked up in your 
own guardhouse. Now go back to your quarters and 
begin to think about what you will have to do. I fancy 
that yours will be no easy task> but if you do not per- 
form it^ then I^ as well as you^ shall suffer from the dis- 
grttce^ and I imagine that John Lee does not wish 
that." 

In addition to his verbal dismissal he turned his 
back upon me and began to read some documents. Then 
I went to my quarters, overwhelmed and embar- 
rassed, but feeling, too, a secret pride. Presently con- 
fidence also began to rise. I would show my critics, 
whatsoever they might be, that I knew how to com- 
mand. 

The knowledge that the commander-in-chief would 
advance again was general at the fort the next day, and 
when I met Bose Carew just inside the stockade wall 
she spoke to me about it. 

"All the women are to be left here, so I hear/' 
she said. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

"Why?" 

" The general thinks they would be in the way/' I 
replied, quite plainly. " It is certain they would be of 
no use in fighting the Indians." 

" You have the merit of brusqueness sometimes, Mr. 
Lee," she said. 

^Tis often a merit," I replied. 
It depends upon the man/' she said. " But do you 
know who is to be commander here in the absence of 
General Wayne? " 

I fancy that she knew even when she asked, although 
I did not think so then. 

" Yes/' I replied, " the general has selected a man 
in whom he has the most implicit confidence." 
It is a difficult post." 
That is true, because in addition to the soldiers 
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there are at least a dozen women whom this man will 
have to reduce to obedience/' 

" And do you know this paragon? ** 

** I do. It is myself^ John Lee^ the man who stands 
before you/' 

She looked thoughtful. 

" It is a long time since you have been a soldier — 
that is, a regular soldier," she said. " Don't you think 
the responsibilities are very heavy? " 

I flushed at this expressed doubt of my ability. 

"At any rate," I replied, "I shall see that my 
orders are obeyed." 
By all?" 

By all — ^men and women alike," and I looked 
straight into her eyes. 

Her gaze fell, and the red in her cheeks deepened. 
I fancy that she was not often spoken to as I spoke to 
her then. Yet sternness with a woman is not always 
misplaced. 

"You shall find me obedient," she said, as she 
walked toward the women's quarters, but before disap- 
pearing she turned and added, " if you are a reasonable 
commander." 

I ascertained before the close of the day that Major 
Carew and Jasper would remain at the fort under my 
command, an embarrassing fact in its way, but not with- 
out a grim satisfaction for me. I resolved that both 
should obey me. But for the present, in order to avoid 
any awkward situation, I remained rather closely at 
my quarters. There, shortly after sundown. Major Ca- 
rew came, and I knew at once what he would be about. 

" I hear, Captain Lee, that you are to command here 
in the general's absence," he said. 
The report is correct." 
It is a great honour." 

Quite true, but no greater for me, I trust, than 
for anybody else." 
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I spoke coolly, determined that he should make kis 
meaning plain. The only respect that I felt for him 
was due to the fact that he was Eose Carew's father — 
a circumstance that she could not help. He flushed a 
little, and spoke evasively. He did not mean to refer 
to anything unpleasant, he said — anything that ought 
to be forgotten — ^but there was already much comment 
among the officers who had to remain; there might be 
trouble, and perhaps if I were to speak to General 
Wayne he might change his mind. But I cut him 
short. 

" General Wayne chose me for this place because 
I have had much experience in Indian warfare,*^ I said 
with intentional brusqueness, " and to tell you the exact 
truth, I think that he has made a good choice. Let 
those officers who are murmuring be assured that I 
shall find means to enforce my authority. I shall have 
the power of life and death here.^' 

He flushed again, this time a deeper red than be- 
fore, and then hastened to make apologies; he disliked 
extremely to be the bearer of disagreeable messages, he 
said, but he was older than the others, and he thought 
that perhaps he might relieve an awkward situation. 

" There is no awkward situation at all,^' I replied. 
" I shall be commander here and I will be obeyed.'* 

Then he went out, and I was sure that his coming 
had been instigated by the crafty Jasper. I began now 
to take a joy in the situation. These flne gentlemen 
from the East should know that here in the woods I 
was their master. 

Following Major Carew came a more welcome vis- 
itor. It was Osseo. He sat for a long time in silence, 
seemingly buried in meditation after his fashion. Then 
he said: 

"Lee is to be the great chief here. My heart is 
glad. The Black Snake knows a wise warrior. He is a 
warrior himself.'* 
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" It is your partiality, Osseo/^ I replied. " We have 
long been good comrades, and therefore you credit me 
with more virtues than I possess/^ 

"Not so,^^ replied Osseo, the twinkle coming into 
his eyes. " Does Lee take Osseo for a white man who 
says one thing with his lips and has another in his heart? 
No, Osseo is a red man, and his tongue is not crooked; if 
he thought Lee was a fool he would call him a fool; 
since he is not a fool, but a wise man, Osseo calls him 



a wise man.*' 



Thus he dismissed the subject in the most airy 
manner, and I knew that he was not speaking wholly 
in jest, although Osseo loved to tease me about the weak 
points of my race, and point out the many particulars 
in which, according to his view, the red man was our 
superior. 

But the joy of old Joe Grimes was undisguised. 

" I'm tarnation glad that no soldier is left to be big 
chief here,'' he said with his customary contempt of all 
organized authority. 

'' But Tm a soldier.'' 

"You're not soldier enough to hurt," he replied, 
which did not sound like a compliment, although he 
meant it for one. 

General Wayne left the next day, and I came into 
my conmiand. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV 

THE DEFENCE OP A FOBT 

I INCREASED the guard of Port Eecovery as soon as 
General Wayne and his force disappeared in the forest, 
my fears of attack, which surpassed those of the com- 
mander-in-chief, inciting me to the utmost vigilance. 
He did not know the secret motives impelling Hoyo- 
quim, whose power among the allied tribes was now 
greatly increased, and the renegade Blackstaffe would 
be driven on by the same impulse. I also sent forth 
Osseo, Joe Grimes, and other trusty scouts to beat up 
the woods for Indian signs. 

I was just beyond the palisade, giving instructions 
to the last of the scouts, when Eose Carew came through 
the gate. I thought it well to show her at once that I 
was a commander who commanded. 

" No one is allowed outside the palisade without a 
pass from me,'^ I said. 

" Well, what of it? '' she replied, giving me a look 
that I could not call anything but saucy. 

"It means,'^ I said, "that you must go inside at 
once." 

" And if I decline to go? " 

" Then I shall take you." 

" You would not dare." 

She remained where she was, looking defiance. 

I advanced and put my hand upon her arm. I wish 
to say, too, that it was my firm intention to pick her 
814 
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np and carry her into the fort, although I doubt whether 
she expected it, as she flushed red, and shrinking away 
from me ran through the gate. I followed her and I 
said reproachfully: 

** Miss Carew, my position is difficult enough; don^t 
make it more so/^ 

" Forgive me,^ she replied, her face still red, and 
turning, she walked away. 

I proceeded with the men as if I had been in com- 
mand for years, thinking then that this was the best 
way, and I am convinced now that I was right. I sum- 
moned Major Carew and placed him in charge of the 
guard for the rest of the day. He received my orders 
without a word, and, although he was Bose Carew's 
father, I took a pleasure in speaking to him sternly. 
Lawless I made my chief aide, and he accepted the place 
with such frank pleasure that I could count upon him 
beyond a doubt. But there were great grumblings 
among the other officers; I saw that, however they may 
have felt toward me personally, they did not relish 
being placed under the command of a man with my 
history. I soon beheld an instance of it. I had assigned 
a lieutenant named Worthington to the duty of assort- 
ing some ammunition, and when I passed by in order 
to inspect the work I found him lolling in his tent. I 
asked him the reason, and he responded with a super- 
cilious curl of the lip that he did not think hurry was 
needed. 

" Are you in the habit of deciding upon the necessity 
of orders after you receive them? '^ I asked, controlling 
my temper. 

" I did not do so when I had them from previous 
commanding officers,'^ he replied, still sneering. 

" Then you will not do so now," I said. 

Whereupon I sentenced him to three days' solitary 
confinement in our little guard-house upon a diet of 
bread and water, and I saw in person that the sentence 
21 
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was begun. The effect of this speedy action was most- 
enlivening, and the officers went about their duties with 
great briskness. As for the privates, there was no dis- 
content among them even from the first, and I iqlt now 
that I had affairs well in hand. 

Shortly after the arrest of Worthington I met 
Jasper. 

"I congratulate you upon your advancement, 
cousin," he said with sleek politeness. " Times change 
and you ride high." 

" It is true," I replied, " that I am on horseback, and 
I may keep the saddle while others who used to ride will 
have to walk." 

He started a little, a movenient that did not escape 
my eye. 

" I do not quite take your meaning, cousin," he said, 
*' but I for one certainly have never had any wish to keep 
you down." 

" And perhaps none to help me up." 

" You do me great injustice." 

I had no wish to bandy words with him, in particular 
when it was his affectation to be polite, and I merely 
added: 

" Since General Wayne has seen fit to leave me 
in command here, I shall be glad if all will co-operate 
with me." 

" It shall give me great pleasure to obey any order 
that you may issue," he said, in tones that were almost 
mincing. I preferred that he should be openly hostile, 
but I walked away without replying. 

Thus three or four days passed without incident, but 
at noon of the fourth day Osseo returned from the for- 
est. He had discarded much of his attire, and he was 
now the warrior pure and simple. 

" What song have the birds of the forest sung in 
your ear, Osseo? " I asked. 

"They have sung many times," he replied, "but 
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their song is always the same. They tell Osseo that the 
hostile braves come as thick as the leaves before the 
whirlwind, and Hoyoquim and the white renegade, 
Blackstaffe, lead them on. They have heard that the 
Black Snake is gone, and they wish to take the fort and 
gather many scalps. Hoyoquim and Blackstaffe hope, 
too, to capture again the white maiden who was stolen 
from them.'^ 

'^ Which they shall never do! '^ I said with emphasis. 

" Manito alone can tell,'^ replied Osseo solenmly. 

His news was of the deepest importance, but I could 
do nothing now save to wait the attack. In the after- 
noon Joe Grimes returned with the same report. At 
twilight, heavy with cares, I walked by the palisade, 
and Eose Carew again joine^d me. 

" You are thoughtful, Captain Lee,*^ she said. 

'^I have need to be,^^ I replied, glancing at the 
forest. 

" What do you expect there? " 

" You know this ground? *' 

" I do,^^ she replied, blanching a little. " It is here 
that the great slaughter of our army occurred.^^ 

" Then what do you think can come from that for- 
est? " I asked. 

*^ The savages.** 

"Ay, we are threatened with an Indian attack; it 
is more than a threat-^it is a certainty, and your de- 
voted admirer. Black Eftglo, ^d the renegade, Black- 
staffe, lead them on.** 

I was angry at her for coming to Port Eecovery, or 
I would not have spoken thus. Her face blanched 
again, and she turned upon me an appealing look. 

" You do not mean to say that it is I who will be 
the cause of this attack? ** she asked. 

" Oh, no,** I replied; " you are merely an incident ** 
— ^yet I believed in my soul that she was the cause — 
" and do not fear. Miss Carew; behind these log walls 
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we shall beat them off, no matter how great their num- 
bers. Now go into your cabin, if you would oblige me. 
An arrow might fly over that palisade and strike you 
down." 

And might not one strike you too? ** 
Ay, but I would be a poor soldier if I did not take 
the risk. Now, I ask you to go.^* 

She went as obediently as a little child. 

Several more days passed, and there was no attack; 
in truth, so far as the soldiers and the officers from the 
East could see, there was no indication that a sinirle 
Indian wa« within a thousand nules of us, and I begin 
to hear murmurs at the excessive watchfulness which 
rested somewhat heavily upon the more slothful. I 
was sure that Jasper was instigating these complaints, 
but I took no notice and did not relax our caution. I 
was confirmed in my apprehensions by Osseous repeated 
warnings. 

A few days later a pack train reached us, and, dis- 
charging its load of supplies, prepared to return. Its 
commander, over whom I had no control, insisted upon 
camping outside the palisade, claiming that he and his 
men and animals would be crowded too much inside; 
and despite my repeated requests, even entreaties, he 
had his way. I gave him up for lost, knowing well that 
the savages would not let so tempting a bait escape 
them. I resolved to remain awake that night, and 
when I saw Eose Carew passing between the women's 
cabins I beckoned to her. She came, though reluc- 
tantly, and hanging back like a child that had been 
scolded. 

"You see those lights?'' I said, pointing through 
a crack in the palisade toward the camp fires of the 
pack train. 

She nodded assent. 

"Know, then," I said, "that General St. Clair is 
not the only fool who has come into the wilderness. 
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There are others^ though perhaps not on so large a 
scale. The commander of those men out there is one/^ 

I spoke with some bitterness, and she looked sur- 
prised. 

"Why, they are in no danger/' she exclaimed. 
" Many of the officers say that there is not an Indian 
within a hundred miles of us/' 

*^ That only proves what I said about the abundance 
of fools/' 

"Then you feel sure that the savages are near?'' 

" There can be no doubt of it. I have not been able 
to go forth and see for myself, but Osseo tells me so, 
and I would sooner trust his pair of eyes than all the 
others in the Northwest." 

" Shall we beat them ofiP? " 

" I do not doubt it," I again assured her, " and you 
shall go back in safety to the East to wed the man of 
your choice. I begin to understand now why you have 
come again into this dangerous country. Your anxiety 
for him would not let you stay behind." 

I spoke plainly, but it was because I felt that I 
had certain rights over her, almost paternal in their 
nature — I had saved her from the savages. But I 
was surprised to see how deeply her face flushed, and 
her figure wavered like that of a frightened deer about 
to flee. 

" I do not understand you," she said. " Do you mean 
to assert that I came to watch over any one besides 
Major Carew?" 

"Ay," I replied. "My cousin Jasper is a lucky 
man. Fortune has seemed always to fight for him, and 
never more ably than now." 

The red did not depart from her cheeks and brow, 
but otherwise she recovered her self-possession, and 
changed the subject abruptly, at which I did not won- 
der, as a girl naturally does not like to discuss with an 
outsider her coming marriage. She pointed toward 
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the forest, which inclosed the fort with a black and 
circular wall. 

" I have ceased to wonder at your fondness for the 
wilderness," she said. " There is a spell in that forest 
even for me, one who has felt its dangers — ^an uncanny 
spell, I grant you, but it is upon me. I feel a desire to 
search its depths, although I know that danger is there.^ 

" It draws the woodman as the sea draws the sailor/' 
I said. " I think that the chief charm lies in its majesty 
and silence — ^I don^t use silence in its strict sense, 
because neither the sea nor the forest is ever wholly 
silent." 

She made no reply, but stood gazing at the impene- 
trable wilderness. She had moods in which she was 
grave, even solemn, and I liked to look at her then, 
when her beauty took an aspect, severe like that of a 
vestal virgin. It endured but a few moments. Then 
she said with a little laugh: 

" I am rude, but this wilderness took my thoughts 
far away." 

^^ Since you have condescended to come back to Fort 
Eecovery," I replied in the same tone, " I have a com- 
mand to repeat to you, and it is that to-morrow during 
the battle you stay in one of the cabins under shelter.'' 

My tone was grave now. 

" I know that we shall have one," I replied. " You 
see the provocation to it," and I pointed again through 
the crack in the palisades at the twinkling camp fires 
of the pack train. 

A phantom rose out of the ground beside us, and 
resolved itself into the shape of a man, tall, erect, and 
but half clothed. It was Osseo. 

^^What song do the birds sing to-night, Osseo?" I 
asked, wishing to speak in a li^ht tone in the presence 
of a lady. But there was no lightness in his reply. 

" The warriors come," he replied, *^ as many as when 
they slew the army of the General-who-never-walks, 
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and more. Before the sun marks the noon hour to- 
morrow the scalps of those will hang at the belts of the 
warriors! Manito has made them mad that they may 
go laughing to death! '^ 

He stretched out his long arm and pointed toward 
the supply train. 

" I know it, Osseo/' I said, " but I can do nothing. 
I have even begged them to come inside the fort.*' 

But I made another eflEort. I weiit forth to the 
packers, repeated Osseo's news sLiid a^Aiii asked them 
to come in. They laughed at me, and two or three went 
so far as to hint that I was a cowards But I refused to 
take offence, repeated the attempt with similar failure, 
and then, returning to the fort, placed nearly half 
my force on guard, making (seaseless rounds in person 
to see that nothing was neglected. It wAs not my in- 
tent to take any sleep that night; in truth, I could not 
have slept had I wished it> and the hoUrs passed with 
terrible slowness. The forest made no sign, the fresh 
foliage there sighing gently in the wind> and naught 
else stirring. But I knew that this stillness was omi- 
nous; the savage loves a sudden onslaught, and when 
the ignorant least expects him he comes. The night 
passed, and the first light of day as narrow as a sword- 
blade showed under the edge of the horizon. Then the 
war-whoop, issuing at once from thousands of throats, 
burst from the forest, and the warriors in swarms 
poured forward among the trees. 

I was watching by the palisade, and 1 saw their first 
onset, as they swept like a flood upon the camp of the 
pack train. I beheld a multitude of flitting brown 
forms, the flash of upraised tomahawks, and the puff- 
puff of white smoke from the rifles. The war-whoop, 
which had swelled at first in one mighty yell, now fell 
and then rose again, becoming shriller, but continually 
piercing the drum of the ear as if with the thrust of a 
knife. 
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My men fired from the palisade^ and here and there 
one of the flitting brown forms f ell, but the wood still 
poured forth its savage horde. The men in the camp 
beheld upon them the death of which they had been 
warned, and at which they had laughed. They grasped 
their rifles, and at the same moment the stroke of 
the tomahawk fell. The camp was destroyed as if by 
one of our Western tornadoes; most of the packers were 
killed before they could fight, and the rest, driven on 
by terror, fied to the fort, where we scarce had time 
to admit them before the horde was upon us too. The 
attack was so sudden, though expected by many, and the 
result 80 sweeping, that the effect of it was unreal. Our 
eyes seemed to deceive us, but our reason told us it 
was true. 

No man fattens upon his food faster than the red 
savage, and swinging aloft the bleeding scalps and fill- 
ing all the forest with their triumphant whoops, the 
horde rushed upon Fort Eecovery, eager for the prize 
which they had no doubt of winning. Had I been with- 
out responsibilities I should have sought the figure of 
Hoyoquim, sure that he was somewhere in the van, in 
order that I might send toward him an unerring bullet. 
I bore the chief no special animosity, but with him 
fallen the spirit must go out of the attack. The duties 
of command, however, lay heavy upon me, and I ran 
from point to point of the wall, urging the men to 
keep their coolness and to fire with certain aim. 

The rattle of our rifles ran in a ring around the pali- 
sade, the men standing in the face of all this yelling 
and frightful swarm with a firmness that was beyond 
praise, and a storm of bullets broke full upon the brown 
mass that was launched against us. I expected that the 
savages would fall back, knowing their dislike of the 
open assault; but motives of unusual power urged them, 
and shouting their war-cries and firing their rifies, they 
rushed to the very foot of the palisade, some hewing at 
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the wood with their tomahawks, and others, drunk with 
blood-lust, seeking to climb up and spring among us. 

I thanked God in that moment for a long experience 
of Indian warfare, and, knowing that any case of faint- 
heartedness on our side would give to the savages their 
opening, I watched every point, and always, despite our 
scanty numbers, I sent relief to any part where the 
soldiers seemed to yield. Old Joe Grimes rushed past 
me once, his face black with powder smoke, and a real 
joy shining in his eyes. 

" Didn't I tell you men'll fight better without any 
commander? '' he cried. *^ See how they standi A fool 
of a soldier would 'a had us all beat afore this.'' 

Which I thought rather hard upon me, but I had 
no time to argue the matter with Joe. 

Three of the savages cleared the wooden wall and 
sprang among us, but they were shot dead before they 
touched the ground. Yet others took their places and 
made the same attempt. Never before had I seen such 
tenacity in assault by the Indians, and now I began 
to hear the powerful vpice of Hoyoquim driving them 
on, though I sought in vain for the sight of his figure. 
He was hidden from me by the palisade. 

The wall was lowest on the western side, and sud- 
denly it was crested with the forms of the savages. 
The defenders recoiled for a moment at the sight, and 
I sprang forward to lead them anew. Two or three 
of the Indians fired at me, and at the same time I heard 
a cry from a point inside the wall. A bullet whistled 
by me, but with involuntary motion I turned at the 
sound of the cry, which had in it a familiar note. I 
saw Jasper, a smoking rifle in his hand, and Rose Carew 
standing before him, her hand upon the same rifle. 
That picture was impressed upon my brain in the flash 
of a moment; what caused it and what followed it I 
knew not, as the savages on the wall demanded all my 
attention. We drove them back with our rifles, and 
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when I turned again Bose Carew and Jasper were no 
longer there. 

I had no time to ask questions then, as our little 
fort was a vortex of flame and smoke. We were scarce 
two hundred within the walls, and more than two 
thousand outside were seeking to reach us, panting with 
a desire for another revel of slaughter. We kept close 
to the palisade, and their bullets, passing over our heads^ 
fell on the ground. I could hear the steady patter-pat- 
ter behind us like the beat of heavy rain. However fast 
they fired, they never ceased to utter their war-whoop, 
a cry so appalling to the inexperienced, and which more 
than once has routed white men with its suggestion of 
torture and death. But my soldiers were stanch and 
true, and the savages fell fast before their rifles. 

A long time they pressed the assault, and at last they 
gathered themselves for a rush fiercer than any that had 
gone before. It too was beaten back at the wooden wall, 
and the war-whoop ceased so suddenly that the silence 
was astonishing. The Indian army melted away as if 
the hand of a magician had waved it into space, and 
when I looked again I saw only the bodies of the fallen 
lying here and there in the open, and beyond them the 
woods silent and dark as ever. Nowhere was there a 
sign of a living human being. 

" They have fled! " exclaimed Lawless, my aide, who 
had stayed close beside me throughout the assault. 

*^ But not far," I replied; ^^ they are lying there in 
the woods ready to shoot the first of us who venture be- 
yond the palisade." 

" One would think that the earth had swallowed 'em 
up," he muttered to himself. And in truth it seemed 
so. We saw only the forest fresh in its spring foliage, 
and heard only the wind blowing through the leaves and 
boughs. But I knew well that the crafty savages were 
still near, despairing of the open assault, but hoping 
to win by trick. 
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I began the round of the palisade^ and I came to the 
little bastion where Jasper had commanded a small de- 
tachment. 

" Well, we have beaten 'em off for the time, cousin,'' 
he said. 

" Ay," I replied, " but it seems to me, Cousin Jas- 
per, that at the most critical period of the assault one 
of your bullets flew wide of the true mark." 

He retained his presence of mind wonderfully. 

" You saw that, did you? " he said. " I fired at an 
Indian inside the palisade, thinking that he was an 
enemy, when it was Osseo. It was a natural mistake at 
such a moment of excitement. Fortunately, Miss Carew 
knocked up my gun in time." 

It was a glib and plausible answer, as Osseo in truth 
was near me when the shot was fired, and I was in doubt. 
So I passed on to note what damage had been done, and 
strengthen the garrison as best I could. We had 
escaped most marvellously well. But a single man of 
ours had been killed, and the little garrison, triumphant 
and sanguine, was eager for the savages to attack anew. 
I felt a great swell of joy. We had beaten off the largest 
army of Indians ever yet gathered in the West, and I 
believed that all other attacks upon us would fail in 
the same way. And in thinking upon it I could not for- 
get my own personal advantage. Few would dare to re- 
proach me with the past in the face of this. Again I 
was deeply thankful to General Wayne. 

I ordered food and drink to be served to the soldiers, 
and then I entered the women's quarters. I found Mrs. 
Winchester and Rose Carew together. The young Eng- 
lishwoman was very pale, but her quiet manner showed 
that her courage had not failed. 

**What awful sounds!" she said. **The shriek- 
ing of those savages was more frightful than their 
bullets." 

** We have driven them off," I said, " and I do not 
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think that they will make such another assault^ though 
we may be besieged for some time yet/^ 

To Bose Carew I said: 

" You promised me that you would remain in the 
cabin during the fighting/^ 

She showed again that I could never anticipate her 
mood^ for her reply and manner were as meek as those 
of a nun. 

" It is true/' she replied. '* I gave you the promise, 
and I broke it. But I have no excuse to plead.'' 

Her look was not only meek but appealing^ and I 
could say naught else. Had I known more of the inci- 
dent which I had but half witnessed I felt that I 
could have spoken further^ but as it was I left the 
cabin and returned to the defence, a duty that I could 
not neglect for any personal matter. 

The savages, finding that none of us came forth to 
be shot down from ambush, soon gave proof of their 
continued presence by opening a scattered fire. Their 
best marksmen crept from cover to cover, trying to pick 
off all who incautiously showed their heads over the 
palisade, but succeeded in wounding only two or three 
of our men, for which we took a tenfold revenge. 

*^We broke their hearts when they tried to rush 
us," said Joe Grimes in great glee. " Mr. Bed Man has 
made a big mistake." 

" Yes," I said, *^ the storming of forts is not to his 
taste. He will never get inside this palisade." 

An hour or two later we saw a white rag fluttering 
among the trees, and I ordered my men to hold their 
fire, that the flag of truce might be brought forward. 
Its bearer proved to be the renegade Blackstaffe. Then 
I called Osseo and Joe Grimes. 

" I am going to talk to Blackstaffe," I said. " If any 
one of the savages fires at me, kill the renegade in- 
stantly." 

They made no reply, but the careful manner in 
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which they handled their rifles showed that in case of 
trickery Blackstaffe was a doomed man. I raised my 
head above the palisade and asked the renegade what he 
wished. 

"It is yon, Mr. Lee, and you are in conmiand; I 
know that it must be so, or this garrison would not 
have made such a clever defence." 

You can catch a goose by sprinkling salt on its tail, 
but I was not to be taken in with such compliments. 

"Bring forward the chief, Hoyoquim, the Black 
Eagle," I said, " and let him vouch for the fact that I 
shall not be fired upon while we talk. Otherwise I shall 
order my men to begin shooting again." 

He looked injured. 

" You are unfair," he said; " you see that I trust 
you, but you do not trust me." 

"We xmderstand each other perfectly," I replied. 
" You know that I am to be trusted, and I know that 
you are not. You know, too, that I know both of these 
facts." 

He did not argue the matter, but disappeared in the 
forest, returning presently with Hoyoquim. The chief 
was in all the glory and hideousness of his war-paint, 
and in truth was a ferocious and impressive figure. 

I felt some one tugging at my arm, and turning, I 
saw that it was old Joe Grimes. 

"Let me fire at him," he said. "Just one little 
bullet, and it will save the border at least a thousand 
lives." 

"Don^t think of such a thing, Joe," I replied se- 
verely. " It would be the basest treachery. He comes 
under the flag of truce." 

" It^s right to kill a snake whenever you find him, 
then you get rid of pMson. Jest one shot, John, and 
Osseo at the same time can pick off that d— d renegade, 
Blackstaffe." 

His voice became pleading. 
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" Nonsense, Joel *' I replied. " It can not be thought 
of. Be silent." 

" Do you guarantee that I shall not be fired upon 
while we are talking?" I shouted to Hoyoquim. 

"I promise you that it shall not be," he re- 
plied. "May Manito strike me with his lightning if 
Hie!" 

I was satisfied, and I told Blackstaffe, who evidently 
was chosen spokesman, to go on. 

" You have made a good defence," he began in the 
smooth tone that he had adopted from the first, " but 
you must see that final success is impossible. The war- 
riors of all the allied tribes, the bravest and the best, 
are here. They outnumber you ten to one. They are 
the same men that destroyed St. Clair and his soldiers. 
A thousand skulls bleaching in the forest tell you what 
the Indians can do. We ask you to surrender and to 
trust to our mercy." 

I laughed. 

" Your mercy? " I replied. " I know what that is — 
outrage for the women, the stake for the meni " 

" There you make a mistake," he replied. " I admit 
that the Indians are not particularly soft-hearted, but 
I am a white man, and I shall use all my infiuence with 
them. I do not boast when I say that I have much. As 
it is, we shall certainly take you, and you know what 
the Indian is when he is inflamed by battle. I could 
do nothing then." 

" I have no more to say to you except to come and 
take us if you can," I replied, and with that I ended my 
colloquy. The renegade and Hoyoquim quickly re- 
treated to the woods, and I came down from the pali- 
sade. There was another hour of silence, and uncon- 
sciously I found myself strolling back toward the quar- 
ters of the women. Moreover, I had been revolving a 
project in my mind, and I asked Rose Carew what I 
should do with Jasper while the siege lasted. 
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*^ It is necessary for some one to be here in charge of 
this part of the fort," she said. " Let it be Major Lee/' 

Now I understood her, and I was sorry that 1 had 
asked the question, although more than half expecting 
her answer; in truth, it was my desire to oblige her that 
had prompted me to ask it. I now knew that she wished 
to keep Jasper out of danger. So, with a sense of self- 
martyrdom, I sent him to the post that she sought 
for him. 

The savages by and by began a desultory attack, 
again pursuing their favourite methods, firing from the 
cover of grass, stumps, and logs, and exposing them- 
selves but little. They did no damage to us save the 
infliction of one or two slight wounds, and old Joe 
Grimes laughed with derisive glee. 

"I could live on things like this,'' he said. ^^I 
haven't had such fun in ten years." 

" Perhaps Blackstaffe would like to rush us again," 
I said, sharing to some extent in his grim satis- 
faction. 

" Not he," replied old Joe. " He ain't goin' to hire 
a dog and bark himself. He'll let the Black Eagle do 
all the rushin' an' keep his own dirty skin in safety." 

This crackling fire lasted throughout the afternoon. 
The bullets often flew over the palisade and fell in the / 

inclosure with a light pit-pat like the drop of hailstones, 
but we seldom replied, preferring to keep our ammuni- 
tion and to watch vigilantly for another rush. Major 
Carew came to me in the course of his duty, and began 
to pay me extravagant compliments on the success of 
our defence. 

" We should have been lost without you," he said; 
** and second to you only has been your cousin. Major 
Lee. He risked his life a half-dozen times in repelling 
the assault." 

I looked fixedly at him, and his eyes fell. He was 
not so bold and determined as Jasper, and in trutk I dii 
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not consider him a villain at all, despite his inchoate 
treason; merely smooth and self-seeking, and desirous 
of a brilliant match, in a worldly sense, for his daugh- 
ter, and yet for the moment I despised him. So feeling; 
I turned my back upon him without a word and went 
to another part of the palisade. I could have reminded 
him of what he and Knowlton had said one night in 
my presence in Danville, but I thought it an ungenerous 
revenge. Knowlton was back there now, as quiet as a 
lamb, though carefully praising the Government at 
times. 

The afternoon waned and night came. I feared the 
darkness, knowing well that it was most suited to the 
wiles and strategems of the savage, but an hour or two 
later Osseo, who had slipped from the fort, returned 
and said to me: "Let Lee rest easy; there will not be 
another attack.^* He added nothing to this brief state- 
ment, but I doubted not the correctness of his words. 
Then in truth the savages must have had their faces 
burned finely if, despite the eagerness of Hoyoquim and 
Blackstaff e, they refused to continue the siege. 

The night deepened and darkened, and then glimmer- 
ing lights appeared here and there at the edge of the 
forest. It was the savages bearing torches and seeking 
their dead. We might have picked oflE some of them 
from the palisade, but I forbade my men to fire. Old 
Joe Grimes considered it a waste of mercy, and swore 
furiously at what he called my foolishness, but obeyed 
the order nevertheless. 

I was standing beside the palisade watching the 
twinkling lights through a crack and wondering what 
were the thoughts of these savages, who considered us 
interlopers, when I heard beside me the light step that 
I had learned to know so well. Rose Carew, in virtue of 
her experience among the savages, had become in some 
sort a privileged character, and now that the battle 
was over; I could not blame her for coming forth from 
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the cabin. I moved a little to one side and let her look 
between the two stakes of the palisade. 

" What are they doing? " she asked. 

"Carrying away their dead." 

*^ Then the attack is over? " 

*^I think 80. Savage races do not like the open 
assault. It requires the training of white men to carry 
through such attempts. They have failed where they 
expected another great triumph." 

" 1 can imagine their feelings," she said. " We know 
what ours would be if we held this country and saw 
some one coming to take it." 

Now, I have a certain sympathy for the savage, but 
my knowledge of him does not permit it to go very far. 
There are too many of our own people who wish to 
charge all the faults of our wars with him upon the 
white man, but that is only the sentimental view. I 
know the red man's noble qualities, but I can not for- 
get his great faults either, and the history of his rela- 
tions with us is filled with his atrocities. But I did not 
reply, merely continuing to watch the removal of the 
dead. 

The last light died by and by, and the last Indian 
figure vanished. But I stood there yet, watching the 
black forest and the girl beside me. Then from those 
sombre depths came a strange wild note, but clear and 
sweet. It rose, filled the air, and did not die. 

Bose Carew looked at me, and I saw a smile pass 
over her face. 

" It is he," she said. " It can be none else." 

I nodded. The note following a plaintive air swelled 
higher and higher, and approached the fort. Numerous 
heads now appeared upon the palisade, and I did not 
restrain them, knowing well that the Indians were gone. 
I called to Winchester, and he came. 

You, too, should be here to greet him," I said. 
I am glad to have the chance," he replied. 
23 
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The figure of a man playing the flute presently 
emerged from the forest^ and then the features of De 
Chamillard came into view. I ordered the gate thrown 
open, and, still playing his flute, he walked through the 
palisade. But when he saw Bose Carew and me he let 
the instrument fall from his lips, and made one of the 
finest bows that I had ever seen. 

" It is indeed Miss Carew? " he cried, ^^ or— or Mrs. 
— ^Mrs. — ^you shake your head — then it is Miss Carew 
still! Truly it was a good angel that prompted me to 
leave the red man and come back to the white man. 
And it is the great hunter, tool And behold, here is 
his companion, the red chief, who poetically styles him- 
self the Son of the Evening Star; and yonder, too, is 
the brave Briton, M. de Winchester! On my soul, His 
quite a family reunion.^^ 

Thus he chattered in the gayest manner, and I could 
not tell whether he was in jest or earnest. Yet I 
doubted not that he was most glad to see us; and as for 
himself, I could note but little change in his appearance 
since last we parted in these woods. I cast a look at the 
forest and he followed it. 

'^Do not disturb yourself about the savages, mon 
cher Lee," he said. *^ They are gone far from here now. 
You know how they can speed like ghosts through the 
wilderness. Your hospitality was too great, and they 
would flee from a repetition of it. That is why I am 
here. I do not like such rapid flights, and I concluded 
to come and stay with you awhile, a matter of the 
utmost ease to me, as I am still playing my r61e of 
one stricken by Manito — a great advantage, M. Lee, I 
assure you, as I am the only man, perhaps, in all this 
vast northwestern wilderness who has perfect freedom. 
It was a happy thought of yours that suggested the 
part to me, and again I thank you." 

I could not tell for the second time whether he was 
in jest or in earnest, but leaving the palisade, I walked 
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toward the cabins. Osseo, who would not have moved 
for a king^ was in our path, but he stepped quickly aside 
for De Chamillard, bestowing upon him a loo^ that 
was half pity, half reverence. None, not even De Cham- 
illard himself, could ever persuade Osseo that the 
Frenchman was not in truth stricken by the lightning 
of Manito, and therefore in his special keeping. 

I was entitled now to a little rest, and I determined 
to take it while I played host to De Chamillard. I in- 
troduced him to Mrs. Winchester, to whom he paid the 
same deference that he had shown to Bose Carew, mur- 
muring that while their countries might quarrel and 
go to war, no Frenchman could ever forget the beauty 
and grace of the English ladies. Then over a little 
wine he told me the tale of his wanderings. 

'^ I have been all this while with the savages,'^ he 
said, ^^ taking no part in their wars or their cruelties, 
but roaming as I wish, even to the head of the Oreat 
Lakes and past the Father of Waters. The character 
which I took upon me and of which I could not now 
rid myself if I would, protects me everywhere. I have 
seen mighty rivers and mightier lakes, and great forests 
and savage men, and I have seen life. And now, dear 
Lee, if you can, tell me of that France which has per- 
haps forgotten one of the humblest of her sons, but 
which I can not forget though I go deeper and deeper 
into the woods, where no word of the dear land can fol- 
low me.'* 

I told him of all the strange and terrible things that 
were happening there, or at least the story of them as 
it came to us in the woods, and I saw all the lightness 
of his manner disappear for the while. He was silent 
a long time, but at last he said: 

" Poor France! I suppose that I ought to be there, 
but how can I go when my conscience will let me fight 
for neither party? *' 

I too was silent, contemplating this exile of old 
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Versailles, seemingly so bizarre here in our wilderness^ 
and yet taking his place in it with such ease. And I 
knew also that while he was of the old order his heart 
was more with the new than the old. 

The next day all traces of sadness were gone from 
his manner, and he dropped too the role which he had 
so long played among the savages. Instead he was 
the courtier, giving the greater part of his devotion to 
Mrs. Winchester and Miss Carew, but neglecting none 
other of the ladies. 

** Had I known that they were here, my dear Lee,'' 
he said to me with the utmost sincerity, ^^ I should have 
come sooner. The only flaw that t find in the wilderness 
is the absence of the feminine gender, as one knows it 
in the capitals of the world. Primitive man is well 
enough, but may the gods save me from primitive wom- 
an! Civilization is necessary on woman's account." 

He was an established favourite with men and 
women alike in less than twenty-four hours, and I also 
found that his report concerning the savages was cor- 
rect in every detail. They retreated northward so 
fast that our scouts could scarce keep pace with them, 
and not long afterward I read with abounding delight 
General Wayne's letter of congratulation to me. 

" It is the most brilliant success that we haye won in 
the West for a long time, dear Jack," he wrote. "In 
truth it is the only one, and God knows that it came 
at the right time! I have described it in full in the 
report that I have just forwarded to the President, 
and do not be afraid that I have not done you full 
justice." 

Did ever man have a better friend than I had in him? 
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A FULL CONFESSION 

" I TELL thee. Jack, thy debt of gratitude to me is 
not half as heavy as mine to thee. That victory of thine 
at Fort Recovery has maintained my credit and put 
heart in the soldiers as nothing else could. Let me hear 
no more of this nonsense. I use thee because thou art 
the best tool that my hand can find.'^ 

It was Qeneral Wayne who was speaking, and we sat 
alone in the little log room at Fort Deposit, another 
post that we had built in the Northwestern wilderness, 
and yet farther than Fort Greeneville toward the heart 
of the Indian country. All our army save small garri- 
sons was united there, and we were preparing for the 
great stroke. And with us, too, was Rose Carew. After 
the battle at Fort Recovery she might have had to re- 
turn to Cincinnati perforce, but the way was closed by 
the savages, and of necessity she came on with us to 
Fort Deposit. N'ow we knew that the Indian power was 
assembling in our front, and we expected a speedy trial 
of the issue. 

General Wayne turned his attention to a piece of 
paper, across which lines ran in zigzags, with here and 
there the picture of some wild animal. It was a map 
made by Osseo, each wild animal representing Indian 
warriors of a particular tribe, and I have seen many 
a map drawn by European experts that was not half 
80 good. 

885 
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" Your red friend gives me the disposition of their 
forces," he said, dropping his thee and thou, "and I 
think we can meet them, Jack, trick for trick. We 
may rely on Osseo, may we not? " 

" As surely as on the rising and the setting of the 
sun," I replied with emphasis. 

He smiled. 

" I know that you are right," he said. *' But, Jack, 
I wish to talk of the future — ^that is, your future. 
There is a matter. Jack, near your heart, of which I 
want to speak, and you will excuse the freedom of an 
old comrade in mentioning it, because it is now as a 
comrade and not as your general that I do speak. You 
were a fine blade in the old dfiys. Jack, and you had 
a glib tongue with the ladies. Nor have your years in 
the woods been unkind to you. I have seen the eyes 
that you make at Miss Carew. What! blushing? a 
reprobate like you I But, Jack, you love her — ^I know it; 
donH fib to me about it." 

*^It is true, general," I replied; "I do love Miss 
Carew, but the best that a man like myself can do is 
to conceal it, or at least try." 

"It is because you are such a fool. Jack, that I 
have wished to speak to you of this matter. And it is 
because of it, too, that I shall send you back to the 
East. She will be there before you — ^her father has had 
enough of the wilderness — and I tell you. Jack, you 
must go in and win, if for no other reason than to 
upset that cursed cousin of yours. The fellow has 
power, and he has tried to weaken me in my command 
here. I tell you, Jack, you must beat him in love as 
you have beat him in this war! " 

He was the fiery, enthusiastic Mad Anthony Wayne 
of the Eevolution who was now talking, and I caught 
from him the spirit of hope. " Never mind the past,'* 
he would say, "follow the girl. Jack; follow her, I 
tell you." 
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It seemed a singular chance that another friend 
of mine should speak to me upon the same subject 
the next morning. This was Mrs. Winchester. The 
Winchesters were still with us, though they were 
to pass to the British post on the Miami the follow- 
ing day. 

" Your cousin expects to wed Miss Carew/^ she said, 
" when this war is over and they shall have returned 
to the East.'' 

"Has he her promise?'' I could not refrain from 
asking. 

" That is a question that you had best ask her." 

" He might say that he had it, but I would not be- 
lieve him," I continued. 

"You do not love your cousin," she said, looking 
at me curiously. 

" As much as he loves me," I replied. 

Then she began to tell me of Major Carew and his 
ambition for his daughter; he was fond of place and 
power, perhaps excessively so, and he would have his 
daughter to wed to advantage. Although not saying 
it in so many words, Mrs. Winchester indicated plainly 
that Jasper was the choice of Major Carew, and well he 
might be, since he was one of the richest men in our 
country. All my own property, escheated after my con- 
viction for treason — ^I had been treated like the loyalist 
exiles — had been obtained by Jasper, and at small cost 
to himself, as I learned. He was now swollen with mine 
as well as his own, and my heart burned with a fierce 
rage that he should steal this girl too. Nothing now 
should keep me back. I, too, would go to the East, and 
if I could not obtain her for myself I might at least 
keep her from his arms. I was so much lost in these 
emotions that I did not notice until presently that Mrs. 
Winchester was watching me with the greatest keenness 
and curiosity. But she turned her eyes quickly away 
when they met mine. 
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" You are resolved to go back to your old home^ are 
you not? " she asked. 

" Yes," I replied with emphasis. 

" You should tell Miss Carew so," she said. 

That was an odd remark for Mrs. Winchester to 
make, but 1 did not notice its nature at the time, my 
mind being so full of Eose Carew and Jasper. Yet it 
chimed well with my wishes. I would see Miss Carew, 
and I would tell her the kind of man Jasper was! — ^No, 
1 could not do that — it would not be the act of a gentle- 
man — but I must talk to her before this battle. I was 
glad of any excuse now to seek her presence. In the 
narrow space inclosed by the palisade of Fort De- 
posit such an opportunity was not long lacking. When 
we walked together on the little parade ground I told 
her that we should march without further delay agaimrt 
the Indian power, and the chiefs would not avoid a 
battle; either their strength would be broken, or they 
would regain all the Western country. 

" But I have decided," I said, " that in any event I 
shall return to the East," and then I added, with an 
effort at lightness, "you see that you can not escape 
me; you shall see me there." 

Her face was turned from me then, and I noticed 
only the gravity of her reply: 

" You are right to come." 

" Others who know my history might not say so," I 
replied. 

" But all the world will know of your great services 
here," she said. "How many people on this Western 
border have you saved from torture and death and worse 
than death?" 

She turned her eyes upon me then. They were lu- 
minous and moist with the suspicion of tears. She felt 
pity for me, I knew. One does not always want pity, 
but I was moved by it. 

" If there is any credit due me," I said, " I wish to 
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have it. I am not such an affected fool as to deny it. 
And I should like to have my good name back again. 
Do you think, Miss Carew, that all these years in the 
wilderness among savage red men, and almost as savage 
white men, have hardened me to the shame or made me 
forget it? I persuaded myself once that it had, and I 
believed it — almost believed it — ^until you came. You 
called me back, not that you meant to do it, or that I 
meant you should. But all the old rebellion and fierce 
desire for revenge upon the world that had condemned 
me rose up again. Do you think I could ever forget that 
time? Remember that I was only a boy, and the world 
seemed bright and good. I had name and station, I had 
won honours in the war, I had comrades of my own 
age, and I was trusted by great men far older than 
myself. Think, then, of what I was called upon to en- 
dure — this sudden blow! Could you have wondered if I 
had become the worst of crmiinals in very truth? ** 

She turned her eyes upon me then, and they were 
still luminous and soft with the mist of tears. But she 
did not speak. My heart was hot within me. I had 
held down my grief and rage so long that now, at the 
first lifting of restraint, they burst forth in a flood. 

** Do you suppose that I have forgotten it, any detail 
of it? *' I repeated fiercely. ** Do you not know what it 
is to feel that you are despised by all men, that you 
must always have their contempt? Do you not think 
that all of it, as hideous as ever, came back to me when 
I saw you and saw how far away you were? Do you not 
think I felt as deeply as if I were still the convicted 
boy, every word of my cousin Jasper, when we met again 
and he taunted me with that old memory? ^* 

" But you were not guilty,'* she said gently. 

^^ No, I was not,'' I replied, and it was the first time 
since my conviction that my pride had ever let me deny 
it; ''but what of that? The evidence said I was, and 
the court could not do otherwise than it did. The 
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worlds the world that was mine^ is convinced that I 
am guilty^ and I might as well be/^ 

" Now it is not your better self, John Lee, that is 
speaking,** she suddenly interrupted me. ** If you are 
not guilty you are not, and the opinion of all tiie men 
in the world can not make you so. I would go back to 
the East, I would assert my innocence, and I would 
prove it; even yet I would do so." 

Her eyes were shining, but there were no tears in 
them now; instead, they sparkled with brilliant fire. 
It was this that bewildered me for the moment and 
drew me on. 

" I will go back," I said. '* I have finally resolved 
on that, but whether I shall prove my innocence I know 
not. It is not alone the hope of regaining my old posi- 
tion that induces me to go; it is less potent than some- 
thing else." And now I lost my head fully. " When 
a man knows that he is condenmed, and a woman speaks 
the only word of sjrmpathy that he has heard in ten 
years, what can you expect of him? Would he not fall 
in love with her, even if she were not the best and most 
beautiful woman that he had ever seen? And when a 
chance came to him to help her would he not do it, and 
would not that help itself make him love her the more? 
You know well of whom I am talking, Bose, dearest 
Bose! I can call you so because I love you and I can not 
help it, nor would I help it if I could." 

She tried to say something, but I would not hear 
her. The words came up from my heart like a flood 
all the more powerful because held back so long. 

" I know that it is folly — ^nay, more, presumption — 
in me," I continued, ^^ but I will say what I feel. You 
do not understand what a luxury it is to speak one's 
real mind after being denied it for many years. I 
know that I am a miserable object to utter words 
of love to a good woman, but I say them because I 
love you! " 
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'*0h, hush I hush!^^ she murmured. ''Do not 
talk so!'' 

'' You will be offered love by better men/' I said, 
" but none will offer you a better love than mine, and 
I am glad to avow now what I feel." 

I spoke the truth. It was a joy to me to say to her 
that I loved her. What I had sworn to myself to keep 
secret I now told her with all the fire and passion of a 
boy in his first love, and I was proud of it. She turned 
her head away and said nothing. What feeling looked 
from her eyes I knew not, but I could not check the 
torrent of my speech. At last I repeated: 

" If I am spared by the battle I shall return to the 
East, and you shall see me there." 

Then I turned, and not looking back, hurried into 
the fort. She murmured some words, but I could not 
stay to listen. I could not bear to hear her reproach 
me for my folly. 

It was folly, I repeated in my cooler moments, yet 
I was not sorry for it; instead, I felt mental exaltation. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE FALLEN TIMBEBS 

The August sun swung clear of the earth and threw 
a flood of light over the army as it advanced through 
the deep woods. We had started from Fort Deposit at 
daybreak, leaving there our heavy baggage^ the women, 
and a small garrison, and at last we were marching to 
meet the gathered power of the Indian tribes. The 
fate of the Northwest hung upon the event, yet around 
us was only the silence of the wilderness, the murmur 
of the wind through the deep foliage, and the singing 
of the birds. Even the soldiers, who usually, in the 
face of death, see the lighter side of things, refrained 
from jest or other comment and walked solemnly on 
to meet the elusive and terrible foe, against whom 
another army had marched only to slaughter. 

I felt a thrill alike of pride and apprehension as I 
looked upon those around me. I knew how the iron 
hand of their general had moulded them into shape 
until they were fit to meet the savage tribes, and I 
knew, too, that it would be a mortal blow to him if he 
failed. Yet the fate and hopes of one man were but 
little compared with the desolation that torch and toma- 
hawk would spread along the border behind us if we 
were beaten. Surely if men ever had a spur to valour 
it was we. 

The sun, a ball of red and gold, crept up the arch 
of the sky. The army, still silent in speech, gave forth 
342 
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the usual murmur of arms and the tread of men and 
horses. The sunbeams glanced along the leaves of the 
trees^ not yet burned brown by the summer sun^ and 
shot in long arrows of light over the surface of the 
Little Miami. But the woods were yet silent. They 
gave forth no sign of the enemy. We knew that the 
allied power of the Northwestern tribes lay near us^ 
but the waving of no scalp lock, the glint of no toma- 
hawk, met our eyes. That foe whom we were going to 
meet was as wary, as elusive, and as terrible as ever. 
The silence was oppressive, ominous, and I longed to 
hear the defiant war-whoop. 

General Wayne signalled to me. His face was anx- 
ious, and he made no effort to disguise it. 

" Are you sure that they are before us. Jack? ** he 
asked. 

" Osseo says so, and the chief is never mistaken. 
Moreover, old Joe Grimes and a dozen other scouts 
bear witness to the truth of his words." 

"I did not doubt them. Jack, but I like not this 
silence. I hate a hidden foe. 'Twas not this way in 
the war with the English, as you know. Jack. Then it 
was hammer and tongs, give and take, and the best 
man to win, with no ill feeling afterward. But here 
it is an enemy whom you can not find, and you know 
not what to expect when you do find him.'* 

But Mad Anthony Wayne would not allow impa- 
tience to defeat caution. Forward we went, hugging 
the Little Miami on our right, that we might not be 
flanked there, the scouts swarming on our left and in 
our front. Near me was Lawless, now my devoted 
friend, and farther on was Jasper. His face was turned 
from me, but I knew that his lips were as white as 
chalk, and that he saw the figure of Hoyoquim in every 
glade. The footsteps of the army were softened by the 
deep turf. The wind rose a little and sang a song 
through the leaves of the trees. But there was no 
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hostile Bound. Our eyes saw and our ears heard only 
the peace that we had learned never to trust. 

On we went^ still hugging the river as a swordsman 
hugs a wall, and the wilderness deepened. The trees 
were denser and the grass grew higher. Before us rose 
a dark mass of fallen forest thrown down by a tornado, 
and looking toward it I suddenly saw a spot of faint 
pink appear against its background and then darken 
into flame. The crack of the rifle shot, sharp and dis- 
tinct, came to our ears, and it was followed by another 
and others. A sputtering fire came too from the high 
grass on our right, and then the scouts bounded into 
view. But we needed no word from them; we knew 
now that the Indian army lay in the grass and the 
fallen timber. And we were ready. There was fierce 
exultation in that thought. 

General Wayne was near me when the Indian attack 
began. He turned and brought down a heavy hand 
upon my shoulder: 

" We are face ta face with 'em at last, and it is not 
a surprise; I thank God for that, Jackl *' 

I think that he spoke unconsciously, and because the 
long and great tension of his mind found relief in the 
sudden opening of the battle. 

The fire of the Indians rose to a steady crackle, with 
the defiant war^-whoop swelling at intervals above it. 
Yet the warriors still lay hidden. Not ojie of their 
brown faces could we see, and our soldiers already were 
falling. But the army remained steady. I noticed it 
with joy. The long and diligent training had paid. 
Always the men had been told to do that most diffi- 
cult of things — to remain firm in the face of hidden 
death; and now they obeyed. » The bullets flying from 
the fallen trees and the long grass whistled among us, 
and the soldiers here and there continued to fall; but 
on the army went, steady and resolute, into the deep- 
ening fire. 
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I kept close to General Wayne, and I marked the 
unconscious workings of the mind of this man, who was 
prone to speak as he thought. 

^^ Good lads! good lads! '' he said in a rapid under- 
tone, like the patter of a subdued fire of musketry. 
" They don't flinch! Look how they go against a death 
that they can not see, but which they know is there! 
Ha! this is worthy of Stony Point! No, on my soul 'tis 
better! '' 

He stopped suddenly and called me. The fire on 
our left was growing extremely heavy — as heavy as any 
that I witnessed at St. Clair's defeat, and it was spread- 
ing, too, around our flank. They were seeking to repeat 
their old plan of surrounding us, pressing our army into 
a huddle, and then shooting us down from covert. But 
the general's eye was quick to see. 

" We must have none of that, Jack," he cried. *' Bid 
the left flank advance with the bayonet and we'll rouse 
up these fellows." 

I delivered his order and galloped back to the gen- 
eral, and then we faced the fallen timber. Innumerable 
spouts of flame came from the tree trunks and upthrust 
boughs, and through the smoke now we could see the 
brown and naked forms of the warriors as they leaped 
from one covert to another. From the left came the 
boom of the cannon and the crash of our own rifle fire 
preparing the way for the bayonet charge. Then it 
died suddenly, and I knew that the men were advancing 
with the cold steel which no savage who was ever bom 
can face. At the same moment the general gave the 
word to us in the centre. Up went the bayonets in a 
flash of light, and our line swept down on the fallen 
trees. 

My horse was killed by a bullet, but I sprang clear 
of him, drew my sword, and rushed on in the charge. 
The fire in our faces seemed to redouble, and the flash 
of the exploding powder became one great, blinding 
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blaze; but on we went into it and through it^ and then 
we leaped among the fallen trees. 

The bayonet was raised and the savages fled from 
its cold touch. We roused them out of the brush like 
a swarm of partridges^ and they could not stand before 
us. Then they learned that they had not come against 
an ambushed rabble like St. Claires force, but a trained 
army led by the best men in the West. Again I felt 
the thrill of exultation as the line of bayonets flashed 
in the brushwood, and the naked warriors, leaping from 
their coverts, ran in terror. On our left we saw the 
same gleam, and we knew that it came from the bayo- 
nets of our comrades who were driving the enemy before 
them with a speed not less than ours. 

The savages ceased to utter the defiant war-whoop. 
On all sides they fled, a frightened swarm, pursued by 
the avenging bayonets and stricken down by the rifle 
fire, the forms of their dead scattered all through the 
brushwood and high grass. 

A tall figure rose out of the smoke beside me and 
a voice shouted in my ear: 

" Who's blinkin' like a frog in a thunderstorm now, 
John?" 

It was old Joe Grimes, his face one great blaze 
of triumph. 

" You're right," I replied. " They can't stand the 
flash of the bayonet in their eyes." 

"Bayonet, hell!" he cried. "It ain't the bayonet 
that's doin' 'em! It's this! " and he tapped the barrel 
of his rifle as he spoke. The next moment he was gone 
in the timber, hot upon the trail of the beaten savages. 
But I knew that he would never allow any of the credit 
of the victory to the regular soldiers, or to that weapon 
despised by all frontiersmen, the bayonet. 

We passed on through all the grass and fallen timber, 
driving the savages so fast that our run never dropped 
to a walk, and winning the victory so soon that only 
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our vanguard was unable to get into the battle, the rear 
ranks panting and rushing through the hot sun only 
to find the work done when they arrived. 

I came near General Wayne again in the pursuit. 

"It was quick— ^h, Jackl*' he cried, his face not 
concealing his triumph. 

" Ay, quick,*' I replied, " and thorough too.'* 

" After *em, lads! *' he cried. " Don't give 'em time 
to turn on us! " 

It was a difficult matter to pursue the savages. 
They melted before us like ghosts in the dark, but we 
knew as we pressed on that they would have no chance 
to rally and cut us down with a fire from ambush. I 
was hot with the pursuit, and having a better trained 
and keener eye than the soldiers for such work, I marked 
the tall form of a warrior fleeing through the woods, 
and kept it in sight. 

The chase led me directly from my comrades and 
into the. deeper forest. The scattering fire behind me 
became feeble, but I noticed little else in my eagerness 
to overtake or bring down the warrior. I judged from 
his size and the splendour of his garb that he must be 
a chief at least, and my zeal increased. I strove to re- 
load my rifle as I ran, but he led me in such a rapid 
chase that I could not do it, and giving up the attempt, 
I loosened the pistol in my belt. 

I was scarce twenty yards away when the warrior 
suddenly stopped, and turning about, stood stock still, 
gazing at me. Then I recognised the lofty features and 
haughty gaze of Little Turtle, the great chief of the 
Miamis. 

He struck his hand upon his breast and said in a 
tone of mingled dignity and sadness: 

** Fire, my brother! Mechecunnaqua, this day, has 
seen his people beaten and their power destroyed for- 
ever. The land was once the land of the red man, but 
it is now the land of the white man. The will of Manito 
38 
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is done. Since Meehecunnaqua is to die^ he is glad that 
he is to die by the hand of a brave enemy — an enemy 
whom he has loved/^ 

I lowered my pistol. I remembered that night in 
the Miami village when he looked upon his escaping 
prisoner and then looked away. 

^^You did not command the Indian army to-day^ 
Meehecunnaqua? '^ I said. 

*^ No/* he replied. " I was but the chief of my own 
tribe.*' 

'* Wherein Qod was kind to us/' I said. 

He bowed to my compliment, but I saw the flash of 
his eye, and I knew that he believed it true. 

" Be our friend, Meehecunnaqua/* I said, and I 
turned away. 

I left him standing there alone in the forest, a de- 
feated and fallen king, a prey to I knew not what 
gloomy thoughts, but never have I had cause to regret 
lowering my weapon. He was the leader in making the 
great treaty of peace the next year, and now the mighty 
chief. Little Turtle, who more than once led the allied 
tribes to victory, lives among us, our long-time and 
faithful friend. 






CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE ONLY WAY 

I BETUBNED toward the battlefield, thoughtful and 
sobered. I had seen the other side of the victory. But 
before I reached the fallen timbers Osseo rose up in 
my path. 

^^Manito has been kind to Lee to-day/' he said. 
** Manito loves him.*' 

How so, Osseo? " I asked in some surprise. 
He has moved Lee's enemy from his path. Lo the 
Long Knife, whose name is the same as Lee's, was taken 
to-day in the battle by the Wyandot chief, Hoyoquim, 
and tiie white Indian Blaekstaffe, and they have carried 
him away to work their will upon him." 

I was struck with horror. Those who have followed 
this narrative know that I had no cause to love Jasper, 
but I shuddered when I thought of the hideous tortures 
that Hoyoquim and Blaekstaffe would inflict upon him 
for his desertion. And after this came another thought: 
perhaps Rose Carew loved himi Could I bear to see 
her grief when she heard of his doom? When this 
second thought came to me I hesitated no longer. 

"Come, Osseo," I said, "lead the way; we must 
bring my cousin back again." 

" Lee is a strange man," he responded. " The In- 
dian rejoices at the torture of his worst enemy, but the 
white man would rescue him. Manito has made us 
different, and it is not for Osseo to ask why. Come! " 

849 
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He led the way through the forest^ and I knew that 
we were upon the trail of Hoyoquim and his captive. 
I was to some extent a free lance and I was troubled 
by no qualms of conscience as I left the battlefield and 
the army behind me and sped on in pursuit of the 
Wyandot band. The trail lay broad and plain before 
us, but its state showed that the warriors were travel- 
ling fast. If we would rescue Jasper it must be done 
quickly. Yet we were sure that Hoyoquim did not 
anticipate pursuit, and this aided us, as, fearing no am- 
bush, we travelled at great speed. 

It was a brilliant day, the August sun pouring a 
flood of light upon the world. The forest stood out 
against the perfect blue of the sky like carved tracery. 
But the old silence, save for the murmur of the wind 
and the song of the birds, had returned to it. One could 
believe that the battle of the morning and destruction 
of the Indian power was a dream. 

" The captive lagged here and they prodded him 
with their knives,'* said Osseo, not looking up. " Then 
he hastened.'* 

I did not wonder that Jasper hurried before the 
knife points, and it was but a foretaste, too, of what 
awaited him. 

The footsteps followed the bank of the river through 
woods and grass and across tributary creeks, and Osseo, 
watching with keen eyes, said that the warriors had 
not stopped once. Evidently they had some purpose in 
such a rapid and sustained flight, since the danger of 
ordinary pursuit had long since passed. 

"Why do they hurry so fast and far?** I said to 
Osseo. 

" Lee knows,** he replied, without raising his head 
from the footsteps. 

He spoke the truth. I knew even when I asked. 

Noon came, and then the afternoon began to wane, 
but the sky was still a brilliant blue, save where little 
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elonds made spots of fleecy white upon its azure sur- 
face. The murmur of the wind did not cease^ and by 
the river's brink wild flowers of red and purple and 
white nodded to its breath. 

"The footsteps shorten/' said Osseo. **The war- 
riors do not hurry so much.'' Then he added, a few 
moments later: "Now they stop and talk with each 
other. The prisoner stands in the centre; and see, he 
falls to his knees! " 

Poor Jasper I I knew why he was upon his knees, 
and I knew too how vain was his sacrifice of the white 
man's pride. 

" Come, Osseo," I said, " let us hasten on." 

"It is not far now," he replied. "Hoyoquim is 
sure at last that he is beyond pursuit, and he will soon 
begin the work for which he has come." 

We followed more cautiously and slowly for about 
a half hour^ and then Osseo, without a word of warning, 
sank suddenly to his knees. I jmitated him at once, 
knowing that he did nothing without good reason, and 
then he pointed silently with his finger to the far side 
of the river. 

The savages had crossed and already had begun 
their horrible task. 

Jasper was bound to a tree with green withes, not 
so tightly that he could not move, but fast enough 
to cut off all hope of escape. The warriors and 
Blackstaffe were gathering dead wood for the tor- 
ture and heaping it about his feet, while Hoyoquim 
stood before him and taunted him after the Indian 
fashion. 

We crept forward among the thick bushes and high 
grass until we were separated from them only by the 
river. I can not forget the look of terror and despair 
on Jasper's face. Had the withes fallen of their own 
accord to the ground I do not believe that he could 
have made an effort to escape. 
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" Had they only waited untU the morrow for thifi 
we might have saved him," I whispered to Osseo. 

"^Tis too late," he replied. "Manito has spoken 
his will." 

Hoyoqnim turned presently, and then I saw his face 
also. It was the incarnation of savage and malignant 
triumph. To him Jasper was a traitor for whom the 
worst torture was too good, and he would spare him 
nothing; Gk)d had not delivered him into his hand 
that he might show him mercy. Hoyoquim was always 
an Indian of Indians and a Wyandot of Wyandots. 

The warriors proceeded slowly and with care. It 
was a delight that they loved to linger over. One 
stopped now and then to join Hoyoquim in the task of 
taunting Jasper, but in a moment or two would return 
to his work of collecting dry wood and heaping it aroimd 
the prisoner's feet. 

Jasper never moved or uttered a word. The look 
of horror and despair in his eyes seemed to be fixed 
there. It aflfected me strangely. He was my enemy. 
That I knew. But he was my cousin too. We were of 
the same blood and the same name. I had seen other 
men in like position, but none stirred me in such a 
manner. How could I hide the story of this from 
Rose Carew? I longed for him to struggle against 
his thongs, to cry out, to reply to the jeers of the chief, 
to do or to say anything, rather than stand there, mo- 
tionless and senseless, with that fixed look of horror 
upon his face. I shivered despite myself, but in a mo- 
ment the face of Jasper drew me back. No matter 
what his faults, he was receiving his punishment and 
more. 

We crept to the very edge of the bushes and trees 
that lined the brink, drawn by the hideous fascination of 
this scene. Higher grew the heap of wood around 
Jasper's feet, reaching now to his knees, but he noticed 
not, still staring with terrified eyes straight into the 
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air and seeing nothing. The renegade Blaekstaffe 
presently joined Hoyoquim, and he too began to taunt 
Jasper^ laughing with atrocious mirth at the face of 
the victim. 

We could hear the taunts, but beyond this single 
blur there was nothing to disturb the peace and beauty 
of a sunmier day. Bubbles in delicate tints of purple 
and pink and blue floated for a moment on the silent 
sheet of the river, then broke and were gone. The 
gentle current made a murmur like a sigh that matched 
the note of the wind through the forest. In the open 
the long grass rippled like the surface of a lake swept 
by the mildest of southern breezes, and little birds 
in brilliant plumage sang, imscared, almost at our feet. 

Hoyoquim spoke to one of the warriors, who pres- 
ently came with a piece of dry wood burning at the end. 
The chief took it from his hand and waved it before the 
face of Jasper, who noticed it not, merely staring with 
that horror-stricken gaze into the blue of the skies. 

Hoyoquim bent down and applied the torch to the 
heap of wood built around Jasper. The dry boughs 
ignited readily and little blazes began to rise. 

The savages stood in a semicircle before the victim, 
their faces expressing triumphant anticipation. 

I looked into the eyes of Osseo. His gaze met mine, 
and he understood. 

" There is no other way,*' he said. 

The warriors came a little closer to their victim, 
but the next moment there was the sharp crack of a 
rifle, a puflE of white smoke, and a vacant look camo 
over Jasper's face. Then his head fell forward on his 
breast, and he passed forever from the power of his 
captors. 
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THE HEETINQ OF THE CHIEFS 

OssEO and I, after the shot, leaped from the bushes 
and ran southward, knowing well that Hoyoquim and 
his warriors would follow hot upon us. Yet we could 
not use our utmost speed at first, as it was needful for 
one of us to reload his rifle. But when this was done 
we ran faster. We heard nothing after the shot save 
one long, fierce war-whoop, and then came the silence 
of tenacious Indian pursuit. 

Wo expected no easy escape. The cunning chief 
and the renegade would guess from some clew who we 
were, and every motive would urge them to our cap- 
ture. Yet our blood thrilled with other emotions than 
those of fear. It was a test of skill and endurance, but 
if overtaken that was not the end; we should be a9 
hard to hold as a wounded panther. Then my mind 
went back again to that ghastly face beside the river. 
I looked at Osseo, and, as before, he knew of what I 
was thinking. 

^^ It was the will of Manito that it should be done,'* 
he said. 

We paused a moment at the top of a little hill, and, 
glancing back, I saw the long grass moving at the 
edge of the forest. I knew that the warriors, having 
crossed the river at once, were there, and were follow- 
ing us at great speed. 

'^ We may have to fight, Osseo,*' I said. 
354 
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" It may be so/* he replied, " and I ask Lee that he 
leave the chief, Hoyoquim, to me/* 

I was surprised at Osseous tone, and when I looked 
at him I saw that his eyes were flashing. He seemed 
to be moved by a deep emotion that broke through the 
Indian calm. There must be some feud between him 
and Hoyoquim, as I had guessed before, and I spoke at 
once. 

" I shall not stand between you, Osseo,** I said. 

We resumed our flight, plunging once more into 
the deep forest, running with long, easy strides. 

*^ Let us go now in a curve, like the bending of a 
bow,'* said Osseo presently. 
Why so? ** I asked. 

The Wyandots will see it and think then to cut us 
oflf,** he replied, "and the warriors will divide. One 
party will follow the curve of the bow and the others 
will follow the string. Then if we be overtaken it will 
be by fewex warriors, and, if we must fight, Manito 
alone knows whether the Wyandots or Osseo and his 
friend are to be the victors.** 

I turned as he wished without another word, and 
we went on in silence for many minutes. Then I 
noticed that Osseo's speed was slackening, and I was 
surprised. He was as if made of steel, and never had 
I Imown him to show fatigue in so short a time; but, 
looking at him carefully, I saw no sign of weariness. 

" Why do you check your speed, Osseo? ** I asked. 

" Why should we hurry and waste our breath? ** he 
replied. *^Are we fawns, that we flee thus from the 
hunter? ** 

I saw again that flash in his eye, and I knew what 
was passing in the soul of Osseo. 

*' How many are following us now? ** I asked. 

He dropped down suddenly and put his ear to the 
earth. 

" But four,** he replied, springing up. 
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"Think you that the chief, Hoyoquim, is among 
them?'^ 

" As sure as the sun shines/* 

** Then we shall lead them farther away from their 
comrades/' 

We made a deeper curve of the bow, turning far 
to the westward, and went on for almost an hour. Then 
Osseo, looking at me with that old faint, humorous 
twinkle in his eye, said: 

*^ I grow as weak as a sick woman, and I can run no 
farther/' 

There was not a drop of sweat on him, and he was 
as strong as steel. 

" I must rest, or I die,*' he said, his eyes yet twink- 
ling. 

"Then, Osseo,'' I said, "it is better to rest than 
to die." 

He sat down on a fallen log, and I sat down beside 
him, each holding his rifle across his knees. 

" Lee," said Osseo, " it seems to me that some one 
comes for us." 

" Osseo speaks the truth," I replied. 

The bushes parted suddenly, and our pursuers leaped 
into view — Hoyoquim, the renegade, and two warriors. 
They uttered the triumphant war-whoop at sight of us, 
and fired just as our fingers pressed our own triggers. 

Their bullets, discharged with hasty aim, missed the 
mark, but not so ours; our hands were steady from the 
rest, and we had marked the target true. The two war- 
riors fell dead. 

Then Osseo, casting down his empty rifle, drew his 
tomahawk. Hoyoquim did the same, and the two rushed 
into the glade. Each threw his tomahawk and each 
lightly sprang aside, the weapon whizzing by. Then, 
drawing their knives, they closed in a fierce combat. 

I had lost my pistol somehow in the battle, and I was 
reloading my rifle with all the speed that I could com- 
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maud. The renegade was doing likewise, but my weapon 
was levelled again and my finger on the trigger jnst as 
he withdrew the ramrod. 

** Don't raise yonr rifle! ^ I cried. ** This is no fight 
of onrs! ^ 

He let the weapon drop to his side, and stared at the 
two chiefs twined now in deadly strife, their black eyes 
gashing with hate, the great mniscles standing upon their 
brown arms, and their breath short and spasmodic with 
their tremendous efforts. Yet neither uttered a cry, and 
neither sought with his eyes the help of the friend who 
stood near. I could have sent a bullet more than once 
into the body of the Wyandot chief, but I had given 
my word to my comrade, and there was no excuse for me 
to break it. 

So evenly matched were they that they scarce shifted 
from the spot upon which they stood. Each grasped the 
other by the wrist, and neither could strike with his 
knife or tear the hand away. Watching them, I was 
unable to say that either had the advantage by the 
breadth of a hair. 

How long a time passed I know not, but when I will 
it I can yet see those two fierce faces so close to each 
other and so full of hate. Nature had made them a 
splendid pair, equal in height and breadth and weight, 
and now she had brought them together to see which 
was the finer work of hers. 

They began presently to move a little in their strug- 
gle, feet crushing upon the earth, and arms swaying 
slightly. I heard their loud, spasmodic breathing. 
Presently the form of Hoyoquim bent back a little, and 
Osseo bent over him. It was the end. Osseo with a 
sudden supreme effort tore his wrist loose from the hand 
of Hoyoquim, his knife fiashed aloft, and the next 
instant it was buried in the breast of the Wyandot 
chieftain. 

Hoyoquim reeled away, but Osseo stood where ho 
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WS8, motionless^ his face without expression. The Wy- 
andot plucked the knife from his breast with all his 
failing strength and hurled it at his enemy. Still hold- 
ing himself erects he gave us one look of defiance from 
drooping and bloodshot eyes^ then uttered a long and 
thrilling war-whoop, which died away in a quaver as he 
fell dead at our feet. 

I heard the snap of a gunlock, and wheeling about, 
saw the rifle of the renegade levelled at Osseo. I fired 
instantly and without raising my weapon to my shoul- 
der, but the bullet sped true. The renegade fell on his 
face without a cry, and the earth was one black scoun- 
drel the less. 

Osseo looked down at the face of the dead Wyandot 
chief. 

" He was a great warrior and a brave man,'* he said* 

When he had spoken this simple tribute to his enemy 
we resumed our fiight. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE OUTOAST^S BETUBN 

The coach-and-six swung rapidly forward in the 
beautiful sunshine^ and I looked about at the peaceful 
country, the neat farm-houses, the stone fences, and the 
cultivated fields. The wilderness is fine in a way of its 
own, and the inhabited country in another, also its own. 
It is not for me to preach the beauty of one to the ex- 
clusion of the other, particularly when I see both. 

Yet it took my eyes a long time to grow used to the 
sight of houses and fences and men working in the fields. 
I was coming home after nearly fifteen years in the wil- 
derness, and habit was still strong upon me. It was 
hard for me to believe that no danger lurked in the wood 
ahead; and our driver, as he swung his great whip and 
cracked it over his horses with a sound like a rifle shot, 
seemed to me to approach it with criminal carelessness. 
I felt instinctively for my rifle, but the weapon was 
not there, and I laughed softly to myself. 

'^ Yonder is Philadelphia! '' exclaimed Winchester. 

We were on top of the coach, and rising to my full 
height, at the imminent risk of being pitched into the 
road on my head, I gazed at the tips of Philadelphia's 
church spires shining in the late afternoon sun. Yes, it 
was our great town, the old town in which so much of 
my boyhood had been spent, and of which I had so many 
memories. 

I did not wish to speak, and Winchester, understand- 

850 
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ing, was silent. Fate had decreed to me a life full of 
striking contrasts so far, but none greater than this. 
We had come at once from the wilderness by the way 
of old Fort Duquesne, where we took the coach for 
Philadelphia, and now we were at the heart of our civili- 
zation. It was like a sudden trip from a different world. 

But I was not to enter Philadelphia at once. An- 
other and greater duty awaited me. The driver, obedi- 
ent to my request, stopped at a point where a small road 
led off from tiie main line of travel. 

" I leave thee here, Jerry," I said to the driver — 
he was Jerry Goddard, a veteran of the Pennsylvania 
line, and I had known him at once, though he did not 
know me — ^^ and here's one of Mr. Hamilton's new dol- 
lars for thee, Jerry, to drink to the memory of the old 
days." 

He took the money and stared at me. Then he shook 
his head. He could not remember — ^I had not told him 
my name. He blew his horn, and the coach swung for- 
ward at a lively rate, driver and horses alike eager for 
their supper in Philadelphia. I saw him looking back 
at me from the top of the next rise, but I had not moved 
from the roadside, and he was compelled to go on, his 
curiosity ungratified. 

Then I turned into the narrow road and walked to- 
ward a grove of trees which looked black and impene- 
trable at the distance. Yes, it was I, John Lee, I said 
to myself as doubts arose; John Lee in a sober suit of 
gray, though his hat was cocked and there were silver 
buckles on his shoes; John Lee, of Philadelphia, not the 
wild hunter who carried his life, night and day, on 
the touch of his trigger — that seemed now to be an- 
other man. 

The wood thinned out as I approached. Then the 
slate roof of the house and the red of the brick walls 
appeared through the trees. A western window blazed 
like fire in the light of the setting sun. It was at 
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once a joy and a pain to see that nothing was changed. 
Well^ Jasper had been a good tenant^ and he was past 
blame now. 

There was a field on my rights and a man who had 
been at work in it was riding his horse home^ the har- 
ness rattling about him. I wondered if he knew me, 
and half feared^ half wished^ that he would call my 
name. But he did not turn his f ace, and rode on^ un- 
noticing. 

The road, well kept I observed, led straight to the 
gates of the little park in which the manor-house stood. 
All about me was neat and thrifty, and I said to myself 
again that Jasper had been a good tenant. I stopped 
a moment at the park gate of iron with the brass filigree 
work at the top which my grandfather had brought from 
England, and of which he was so proud. The same old 
griffins stared at me from the tops of the stone posts 
beside the gate, and I found myself staring back at them 
as I used to do when I was a child. Then, passing my 
hand inside the gate, I pressed the spring that opened it 
and entered the park, walking along the shell avenue 
between the great elms. They looked smaller to me 
than when I last saw them, yet in truth they were 
larger; fifteen years makes a difference in perspective. 
The catalpa trees in front of the house were in fresh 
and full bloom, great masses of white that almost hid 
the building. 

The park, though showing the same care and neat- 
ness that marked the fields, was deserted. All seemed 
to be prepared for human life, but human life itself 
was lacking. A dog came at last from behind one of 
the outbuildings and looked at me. Then, without open- 
ing his mouth, he trotted back to his covert. ** I am not 
of sufficient importance to be barked at now,'' I said, 
with a sort of self-pity. 

Ours was a fine mansion — nay, it has been called a 
great one— of red brick, three stories in the centre with 
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a two-story wing on either side and a handsome portico, 
the pillars, wreathed with vines, framing the main en- 
trance in the centre. Some of the leaves from the roses 
blooming on the vines had fallen on the floor of the por- 
tico, but there was naught else to see. Here was still 
the same fresh cleanliness and the same lack of human 
presence. 

I lifted the heavy brass double knocker, and then, 
taking second thought with myself, I pushed the door; 
it opened easily, and I entered the house in which I 
was born. Here, too, there was no change. The great 
hall, wainscotted with polished mahogany^ and the ma- 
hogany balustrade of the grand staircase, looked neither 
blacker nor older than when I left. This balustrade, 
carved by hand to represent baskets of fruit and flowers, 
was another object of my grandfather's pride, and there 
just above the floor was the little notch which I had cut 
to show my youthful prowess, and for which I received 
a just punishment. 

I pushed open a door on the right-hand side of the 
hall and entered a room that had been my father's, a 
large, light apartment. It was precisely as it had been 
in his day, each piece of furniture in the old position, 
and there on the wall hung the famous portrait of my 
grandfather, Geoffrey Lee, painted in London by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, a heavy but handsome man in a velvet 
coat, ornamented with silver lace and buttons, the face 
clear and strong and surmounted by the large, flowing 
wig of the period — a fine, courtly man, whose firm char- 
acter showed in every feature. It was he who built 
Stoneham, our house, and created the estate; and here 
was I, the last of the race, upon which I had brought 
disgrace, staring into his eyes. But he did not reproach 
me nor did he commend. 

The face of my father, painted by a lesser artist, was 
not so strong, but more benignant; and there, too, was 
my mother, a slender woman with mild blue eyes. 
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1 fidt by the table in the centre of the room, how 
long I know not, in that strange silence^ until I heard 
a step behind me as light as that of a cat; and then 
old Godfrey, faithful old Godfrey Landale, was be- 
side me. He seized my hand, and the tears that ran 
down his withered cheek fell upon it. 

" It is you. Master John! It is you at last! " he said. 
" I have been waiting for you! '* 

'* Through all these years, Godfrey? '* 

*' Through all these years.'' 

*' And through all the disgrace, Godfrey? " 

" It was a lie. Master John. I never believed it.'* 

** No, Godfrey," I said, " you did not believe it, and 
you would not have believed it had I been guilty, which 
I was not/' 

Then we both fell silent, for our memories were 
heavy upon us. He had always been an old man to me, 
but seen now by the older eyes which diminish effects, 
his age did not sit more heavily upon him than fifteen 
years before. 

" There have been no changes here, Godfrey," I said 
at last. 

** The other one made them," he said, *' but when I 
heard of his death I put everjrthing back as it was." 

I knew that he was speaking of Jasper, but Godfrey 
would never recall him by name. He always spoke of 
him as the ^^ other one." 

He brought me my supper there presently, and in- 
sisted upon serving it with his own hands, watching me 
with jealous care. He asked me no questions. Whether 
he knew aught of the fifteen years I could not say, but 
he seemed to have no curiosity. 

"Do you wish to see any of the others. Master 
John? " he said presently. 

" Is Sam still here? " I asked. 

Sam was the black coachman. He left the room and 
returned soon with Sam, a gigantic man who cried like 
24 
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a baby at sight of me, and yet stared at me curiously, 
as if he were not quite sure that I was I. Then I told 
them both to say nothing of my presence until I bade 
them. I was not yet sure of my position. The estate 
was mine; though escheated from me once, it had come 
back to me as Jasper^s heir, and surely they could not 
take it from me again, after my work in the West, which 
General Wayne had been kind enough to call good. But 
Winchester was to come on the morrow and tell me the 
news. I wondered what eflfect the arrival of the traitor, 
John Lee, would have upon Philadelphia. Perhaps this 
great town of fifty thousand people, occupied with many 
things, had long since forgotten him! It was likely. 

After Godfrey and Sam went out I took from my 
pocket an envelope of pale blue, sealed with red wax, 
and stamped with the arms of the Carews. It was in- 
scribed to John Lee, Esq., and the letter inside, written 
in a small, clear hand, was but a line or two; it said: 

'* I beg to remind you of your promise that we should 
see you in Philadelphia, and to tell you that we hold 
you to it. Y*s, 

"KosE Cabew. 
"To Captain John Lee, 

AT Cincinnati, on the Omo." 

It had reached me at Cincinnati, and if I had felt 
any weakening of my resolve this would have roused 
my courage. I had not seen Miss Carew immediately 
upon my return to Wayne's army, and I had sent Win- 
chester to tell her of Jasper's death, which I said had 
occurred under the tomahawk of the savages; in truth, 
I saw her only once before her return to the East, and I 
did not have the heart to speak to her of Jasper. Major 
Carew, however, had talked of him with deep regret, and 
mourned him as one of the best of men. 

I went to sleep that night in my own bedroom, in the 
high brass bed upon which I climbed by means of a little 
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ladder^ drawing the curtains around me^ and about the 
middle of the night I awoke with a strange, oppressive 
feeling as if I were suffering from a nightmare. I 
sprang from the bed, sure in my semi-somnolent con- 
dition that enemies were upon me. I grasped at a 
weapon, and then remembered with a foolish little laugh 
that none was there. I opened the window, letting the 
free, fresh air flow in, and again I laughed at myself. I, 
a son of the wilderness, who slept under the trees, had 
not been in a curtained bed in fifteen years. I would 
not tell Godfrey of this. I must accustom myself gradu- 
ally to bedrooms. 

I slept the remainder of the night in front of the 
window, and Winchester came to see me early the 
next day. 

" This Philadelphia of yours,'* he said, " is a fine and 
bustling town. I saw the President himself out driv- 
ing, and the streets are full of macaronis. There's life 
here." 

" I mean to see a little of it," I said. 

The desire to see this old town with which my early 
years were united was so strong, now that I was near, 
that I would have risked everything to go there. Then, 
too, Rose Carew had asked me to come. But she could 
scarce do less for a broken man to whom she owed so 
much. It struck me for the first time what a trifle her 
letter was. She might have said more to one who had 
saved her from the savages. 

But I let Winchester see nothing of these thoughts. 
He was manifestly in high spirits, and I sympathized 
with him. His wife was with the Carews on High Street, 
and both anticipated a period of gaiety in Philadelphia. 
He brought letters from General Wayne and other influ- 
ential men in the West, and despite some coldness which 
then existed among us toward the English people — due 
rather to trouble over the Northwestern posts than to 
memories of the Revolutionary War — ^there could be no 
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doubt of his kind reception. I felt for a little while a 
strange sort of jealousy of Winchester. He, a foreigner, 
could enjoy himself in my native town, while I was de- 
barred, and debarred unjustly. I had looked in the 
mirror again that morning and found myself yet 
young, without a wrinkle or a gray hair, and I felt that 
I could have sported it with the gayest macaroni of 
them all. But the feeling of envy disappeared in a few 
moments. One could not hold it in the presence of 
Winchester. 

" Have they heard of my arrival in Philadelphia? '* 
I asked, " or am I wholly forgotten? ** 

Now, I wished him to reply that I was not forgotten. 
I preferred persecution to oblivion. 

" You are not f orgotten,^^ he replied, " and your ar- 
rival is known. I heard it mentioned by two or three 
persons, but only casually, and not in a way that had 
meaning.^^ 

He was to return to the city in the afternoon, and 
would see me again on the morrow. Meanwhile I would 
remain at Stoneham. 

^* Bring me a newspaper,'* I said to him as he de- 
parted, and he nodded. 

I was hungry for the sight of the Gazette or the 
Advertiser, merely to see familiar namel, and the old 
routine of news, or perhaps there would be something 
about myself, showing how the town was likely to 
take me. 

But when Winchester came the next day he was taci- 
turn and evasive. I asked him for the newspaper, but 
he shrugged his shoulders and said that he had forgotten 
it. " At any rate, there is nothing in those little sheets 
but advertisements of sales, notices of arrivals at the 
port, and other uninteresting trifles," he said. I saw him 
a half hour later talking in a low voice to Godfrey, 
and when he noticed me he seemed confused and 
troubled. I inferred at once that my affairs were going 
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badly^ and I determined that he should not burn his 
fingers to help me. 

" Winchester," I said, " it was wrong for me to come 
here. My presence in Philadelphia will not be taken 
well." 

He pursed his lips and replied slowly, and, as I 
saw, with caution: 

"'Tis past human wisdom, Lee, to tell about such 
matters, but having come, I would even go through with 
the business. ^Tis not in your nature, I think, to re- 
treat now." 

No, it was not my intent to withdraw, but I felt a 
great sinking of the spirits, of which, however, I did 
not tell Winchester. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE VISIT TO THE CITY 

I REMAINED at Stoneham four days^ a hermit^ or 
rather a prisoner, in my own house. Winchester visited 
me once more^ but intimated that I should not leave 
until he came for me. Godfrey and the remainder of 
the men on the place seemed worried, and I caught 
them more than once whispering to each other, a con- 
ference that always broke up in a confused manner at 
my approach. But I was too proud to ask what troubles 
were before me or let them know of the sinking of the 
heart which I now felt so often. 

Winchester returned on the evening of the fourth 
day. 

" I think it best for you to come into town with me 
to-morrow, Lee,^' he said. "The news of your being 
here is spreading, and ^tis the cause of some talk. I 
would face it at once. And if I were you, Lee, I would 
put on my bravest apparel — ^your captain's uniform, 
you know — ^and choose your best horse, and we will ride 
together to the Carews. Mrs. Winchester is anxious to 
see you; she says that you have been secluding yourself 
too long/' 

Winchester seemed to me to take a just view of the 
affair. It was poor and discreditable tactics to be so 
bold at a distance and then to flinch in the face of the 
enemy. Hence I arrayed myself in my captain's uni- 
form, shaved with extreme care, and selected the finest 
horse in the stable, a very presentable bay, having 
868 
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throughout the assistance of Godfrey and Sam. I knew, 
that whatever might befall, these two faithful souls, 
would remain loyal to me. 

But I did not use the horse which I selected, as a 
handsome coach, with gilt panels and drawn by four 
horses, rattled up to the gates of Stoneham. 

" It's mine," said Winchester, ^^ or rather I hired it; 
'twas the best that money could find in Philadelphia, and. 
I think on the whole I have done well. Honour me by 
getting in, will you, Lee? '' 

I sprang in, and there was Mrs. Winchester, very 
blonde and very beautiful, in silk of lilac and rose, with 
her hair drawn up monstrously high on her head in the 
fashion known as the " Queen's Nightcap." 

" Since you would not come to see your friends. Cap- 
tain Lee," she said, " your friends have come for you." 

She was a good woman, and I was grateful to her 
for upholding me thus, feeling in truth somewhat 
ashamed that I did not have fit words in which to 
thank her. 

Winchester entered the coach after me, the liv- 
eried driver cracked his whip, and we whirled away to- 
ward Philadelphia. Winchester, although it was a bril- 
liant sunny morning, closed the coach door, and when I 
remarked upon it, said that we should at least go to 
the Carews unobserved. He seemed to me to be right, 
and I sighed that I should have to enter Philadelphia, 
in a way, concealed. 

But I knew by passing glimpses through the glass 
that we had turned into the Germantown road, and 
would thus enter the city. This recalled to me the 
battle there, in which I, a mere slip of a boy, had borne 
my part, and when I aroused myself from these mem- 
ories we were entering Philadelphia itself. Then I 
could not be restrained from looking through the glass 
door at the familiar houses, the streets, the church 
spires, and all the old sights known so well. But the 
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streets seemed very silent for the great town that I 
had known and the greater town that they said it had 
become. 

** Why, Philadelphia is as dull and sober as a New 
England village on Sunday/^ 1 said to Winchester, 

" The active part of the town has shifted since yonr 
time/* he replied. *^ Scarce any business is done in this 
quarter now." 

Our carriage now approached the heart of the city, 
and suddenly I heard a great shout ahead of us. 

" *Tis the soldiers," said Winchester, " and the peo- 
ple are cheering at the sight of the arms and the gay 
clothes. By my faith, Lee, despite all the Yankee talk 
about the dignity and rights of freeborn citizens, your 
populace is as frivolous and fond of the spectacular as 
any that we have in England." 

" And behold Captain Lee himself, who for so many 
years has practised the stoicism of the Indian, showing 
as much vain curiosity as any of them! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Winchester, leaning forward and putting her shoulders 
between me and the glass door. 

" As 1 can not see through a lady in any sense," I 
said, ** I yield," and I leaned back in my seat. 

The shouting increased, and Hwas a great tumult 
made by many thousand voices. Then I heard the crash, 
not of one band, but of two or three or more, and so 
much sound, falling upon ears long accustomed to the 
silence of the wilderness, was doubled or tripled in effect. 

" *Tis a great celebration evidently," I said to Win- 
chester. 

" Ay," he replied; " I think it is the anniversary of 
one of your battles with us. There's to be a review of 
a great number of your old troops by the President. I've 
told our driver to take us by, and perhaps we may see 
a little of the spectacle." 

We went on, and the shouting continued to grow, 
and as the coach began to proceed but slowly, I judged 



that we were now well into the crowd. Then we stopped 
suddenly, and Winchester said; 

" Let's get out, Lee." 

lie threw open the door, and without giving me time 
to ask the reason of his strange action, plucked me by 
the arm. I was out of the coach in a moment, hlindod 
by the dazzling eunliglit, and deafened by the roar of 
ten thousand voices iu my ears. 

But I dlstinguighed the criee: 

" It is he! it is he! Leel Led " 

All the blood rushed to my head. I had not expected 
Eucb fierce and prompt resentment as this. 

" Forgire me, Winchester, for bringing you and your 
wife among such wolves as thesel " I cried, and I tried 
to draw my sword that 1 might drive back the leaders 
of the mob. 

But he seized my arm and, laughing in my face, 
cried out: 

"Save your sword for another day, Lee!" 

Then he released me, and the shouting of the crowd 
ceased, a deep murmur taking its place. I looked around 
me and saw that I was in front of Independence Hall. 
The street was crowded with people as far as my cyea 
reached, but in a moment they separated, forming a nar- 
row lane between. My arms were suddenly seized by 
two men, and even in that moment of confusion and ex- 
citement I knew tliem. They were the colonel and 
lieutenant-colonel of my old regiment in the full uni- 
form of the Pennsylvania line. 

Then the shouting was renewed, with double 
strength, so it seemed to me, and all the bands played 
at once. The oiliccrs walked forward, and I, as one 
dazed, walked with them, without resistance. We passed 
through the crowd, and then between lines of soldiers, 
and I began to see around me many faces that I knew — 
good comrades of the camp and field. The shouting and 
the music never ceased, and my eyes were blurred with 
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tears^ but I was conscious in a few moments that I stood 
in the presence of a very tall man in the Continental 
uniform^ our immortal leader himself^ and beyond him 
I saw Hamilton and Knox and Lear^ and then a tall 
girl whose eyes were dewy. The shouting and the music 
stopped^ and the President said: 

" John Lee, you were accused and convicted of an 
infamous crime once, and now after fifteen years we find 
that you were not guilty. Yet with dishonour falsely 
resting upon you, you have served your country and 
served it well. ^Tis never too late to undo a wrong. 
Therefore the Congress of the republic presents you 
with this sword in place of the one that was broken 
before you, and also with this resolution of thanks, and 
with other perhaps more solid rewards of which you 
shall hear later. And may I shake your hand, John 
Lee?^^ 

They thrust forward a great, gold-hilted sword and 
a roll of rustling parchment, and the President grasped 
my hand in both of his. 

Then the thunder of the crowd and the crash of the 
bands began again, and I was glad of it, because I could 
not speak. 

The President took my arm and led the way to 
his carriage, a great cream-coloured coach drawn by 
cream-coloured horses with white manes, and helped me 
in with his own hand. Then Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Knox, and Mr. Lear, the President's chief secretary, fol- 
lowed us there, and I became conscious that we were 
moving. 

"Where are we going? What is to be done?'* 
I said. 

" We are going where we are welcome, and we shall 
do what is pleasant," replied the President, gravely tak- 
ing a pinch of snuflE. 

The shouting continued and followed us, and when 
the coach stopped a great crowd was still around it. But 
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it made way for us, and we approached a red-brick house 
with three stone steps leading up to the front door. 

" Mr. Morrises place," I cried. I had played in the 
woods before it many a time. 

" Ay, it's Mr. Morris's," replied, the President, " but 
I live there now." 

It was true. This was now the home of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and I entered it arm in arm 
with its tenant, the others following behind and the 
crowd yet lingering about. They showed me the finest 
guest chamber, and left me alone, though Winchester 
presently joined me there. He sat down near a window 
and laughed with deep content. 

"Well, Lee," he said, "was your reception suffi- 
ciently hostile to please you? " 

Then I laughed too. I was compelled to do so, as 
a relief to my feelings. 

Winchester," I said, " how did this happen? " 
Ask your President," he replied. "He seems to 
be the master of ceremonies, and I am wUling to swear 
that none could manage them better. But keep your- 
self composed, Lee. There is to be a great state dinner, 
with your distinguished self as the guest of honour, and 
while you are waiting you might look at this newspaper, 
which I would not give you the other day." 

He tossed me a copy of the Gazette, and then I read 
the story how John Lee had been accused and convicted, 
and now was proved innocent. For the sake of the dead 
man who was of my own blood I will not dwell on the 
wretched tale. It was Jasper who was the traitor, who 
had plotted with the enemy, and who, when he was in 
danger of detection, had placed his incriminating let- 
ters among my belongings, where they were found. He 
was Lieutenant J. Lee and so was I; with cunning pre- 
vision he had used in the correspondence only the initial 
J., and he had spoken of himself, too, in such a manner 
that it seemed to be I and not he who was meant. In 
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the face of such evidence my denials amounted to noth- 
ing. I wonder if Jasper ever felt remorse? Then the 
newspaper told that Congress had voted me a sword, a 
resolution of thanks, the restoration of Stoneham, and 
a great tract of land in the Northwestern Territory 
iwrhich I had fought with such valour and skill — ^I quote 
the Gazette — ^to save for the republic. 

" There is more to the tale than the newspaper tells,'' 
said Winchester, "but you are likely to hear of that 
later.'' 

We were summoned after a while to the best draw- 
ing-room of the President's wife, a large chamber with a 
great crystal chandelier hanging in the centre of the 
ceiling, beneath which she stood, a little lady with hair 
drawn, like Mrs. Winchester's, high upon her head, in 
order to give her the efiEect of greater height. She re- 
membered me well, she said, a brown-haired boy, noted 
for his recklessness and excessive trust in human nature, 
and spoke as if there had been nothing unusual in my 
life since then. 

We went presently into the dining-room, where the 
state dinner was served, the President of course presid- 
ing, a magnificent figure in black velvet knee-breeches 
and coat, and pearl satin waistcoat set off with fine linen 
and lace and glittering buckles. I saw around me the 
foreign ministers, the members of the Cabinet, Mr. and 
Mrs. Winchester, Underwood, now member of Congress 
from Kentucky, my old colonel and lieutenant-colonel, 
a French gentleman of distinguished appearance whom 
I afterward learned to be the Due de Liancourt — I have 
just read in a French journal his account of " cette 
affaire extraordinaire," as he termed this event; and 
beyond him two familiar faces — one that of De Chamil- 
lard, and the other, to my deep surprise, Osseo; yes, it 
was the Son of the Evening Star, his magnificent em- 
broidered blue blanket drawn in graceful folds over his 
shoulders, and the humorous light twinkling in his eyes 
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as they met mine, the son of the woods himself not one 
whit abashed by the mahogany and china and silver and 
brilliant uniforms, but calm, perfectly poised, and never 
looking more thoroughly the chief than at that moment. 

" And in all your glory can you not find one word 
for me?" 

It was Eose Carew, who had slipped quietly into the 
seat beside me. 

" 'Tis not my fault that I am sitting in this chair,'* 
she said. " The President's wife made me come here. 
'Twas your duty to bring me out, but they forgot to 
tell you somehow, and behold, I am come.'' 

She looked up at me with eyes brightly smiling, and 
I felt a great rush of happiness. There had been two 
Eose Carews before, the girl whom I had rescued in the 
woods and the proud woman of fashion, but now they 
were the same; my wood nymph and the most beautiful 
woman in Philadelphia were one. 

I have never had a distinct recollection of that din- 
ner, because even then my impressions were only of 
light, colour, many bright faces, and a great joy. And 
yet it was ceremonious in all its aspects. It was super- 
intended by the famous Uncle Harkless himself, a dainty 
macaroni in black small-clothes, blue silk stockings, and 
huge blue cloth coat with velvet collar and great metal 
buttons shining like silver. But too many great sur- 
prises had burst upon me at once to leave me in a calm 
mind; and when at last they toasted me, standing, as 
one whom his country could never repay, but would try, 
the President himself pronouncing the words, I could 
stammer but a little in reply. 

I met Osseo later, and he saluted me with much 
gravity. 

" Well, Osseo," I said with some pride, ** I am at last 
proved to be an innocent man." 

^* It is so," he replied; " but Lee is no better in the 
sight of Manito now than he was before." 
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Such was the faith of this Indian. When he liked 
one^ the opinion of the world concerning that man was 
nothing to him. 

" I have come to see the great city where men tread 
upon each other/* he continued. " The Tornado asked 
me to come, and I have brought with me the mad 
Frenchman, who is not less mad here than he is in the 
forest.'* 

I stood alone with the President at last, an opportu- 
nity for which I had been waiting long, and I poured 
out my thanks. 

" It is you and the Congress who have done this,*' 
I said. 

He laughed. 

** You deceive yourself easily, Captain Lee,** he said. 
'*I believed your case closed, and even had I thought 
otherwise I have had no opportunity in all these years 
to review it. Nor do Congresses occupy themselves with 
the old wrongs of an individual. You must look else- 
where, Captain Lee.** 

" I am at a loss,** I said, and truly I was. 

*^ There is no one,** he replied, " who would do so 
much for a man but a woman. There is no one in the 
first instance who would have the faith in his innocence 
but a woman, and there is no one who, having it, would 
come here from the West, toil two years to prove that 
innocence, searching among mouldy old documents, 
sending to England to procure from my Lord Comwal- 
lis himself the proof that it was Jasper Lee and not 
John Lee who was the criminal, and then, even before 
her case was complete, going back into the wilderness to 
follow this man and save his life from the treachery 
of another. She must have had a powerful motive to 
do so much, and I think that on the whole he will be 
repaid for all that he has suffered. Go into the garden 
and you will find some one who can tell you about it.** 



CHAPTEE XLI 

PAID IN FULL 

There was behind the presidential house a walled 
garden, bright with summer fruit and flowers, and I 
stepped into it, my heart filled with thankfulness for all 
the great repayment that was being made to me, and 
yet I was oppressed too by a sense of diffidence. She 
seemed for the moment further away from me than ever, 
too good for any man of whom I had ever heard. 

I saw her there on a stone seat beneath a great rose- 
bush that curved over her head, and from which petals 
of pink or white fell one by one upon her or at her feet. 
And her face was alternately the colour of the petals. 

I stood for a little while gazing at her, and the feeling 
of my own unworthiness grew upon me. I remembered 
now that in all our troubles and dangers it was she 
who never uttered a word of despair; it was she who 
bade me hope that I might yet win back my name, and 
at last it was she and none other to whom I owed the 
success of my effort. In those old days in the wilder- 
ness I had believed that she was in my debt, but now 
she had repaid me and more, and I felt the need of hu- 
mility. 

" Are you so soon tired of all your honours? '* she 
asked. 

" No, I am not tired,'* I replied. ** It would be false 
to say that I do not enjoy them, but a magnet even 
greater has drawn me away.'* 

877 
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She did not speak, but bent her head a little lower. 
The roses still fell at her feet, and the colour in her 
cheeks yet matched them. 

" A man was condemned once by the world and con- 
demned unjustly," I said. " Then he fled into the wil- 
derness and grew hard and bitter. He thought that the 
old wrong done him would never be undone. He began 
to believe that the wild men were better than those 
whom he left behind. He even felt a certaiii pride in 
his condemnation, false though it was, because he was 
strong enough to bear it. But a woman came into the 
wilderness, and she showed him, but not by words, how 
wrong were his pride and stubbornness. He loved her, 
and, though she was above him and far from him, he 
told her so, not because he believed that his love would 
be returned, but because he was proud to love her, and 
proud, too, to avow it.'* 

She was yet silent, and now did not look at me. 

" He was glad to serve her,** I continued, ^* and he 
felt much secret joy to have done so. He was glad to 
have her under obligation to him, and when she went 
back to the city and he to the woods he still rejoiced, 
because he thought her in his debt, and that he would 
keep her there. But he did not know her full nobility. 
While he was nourishing such a foolish pride she was 
toiling and planning for him, and now his debt .to her 
is so great that he can never pay it." 

^^ You estimate her too highly," she said at last. 

" I do not. It is you, and you alone, to whom I owe 
this reparation," I said. 

*^ I knew from the first that you were innocent, and 
it would have been poor repayment for all that you 
saved me from had I not proved you so," she re- 
plied. Then she continued, "I suppose now that 
your good name is restored, you will go back to the 
West." 

" I do not know," I replied. ^^ There is yet some- 
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thing lacking, and if I do not win it I shall. But it 
may be that there is another way/^ 

A sudden deep colour sufiEused her face, and she 
looked down. 

" I search my heart,^^ I said, " to find if there is 
not another way, but I know that the answer is only in 
yours. I told you once, back there in the forest, Eose, 
that I loved you, but I told you then without hope. I 
tell you again that I love you, and shall love you always. 
It is only this that keeps me waiting. I do not want 
now to go back to the West." 

"It may be that there is another way," she said, 
flushing rosily, and dropping her eyes. 

" Can it be," I cried, seizing her hands, " that you 
love me enough to keep me here? " 

The red was still in her cheeks as she whispered: 

" You have found the other way." 



THE END 
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